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HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 


Introduction: 

Most of us in the United States didn’t begin to pay much attention to the • 
Latin Americans until ice really needed them — after Pearl Harbor. Then ice 
found that ice had a host of real friends to the south of us. All ticenty republics 
I'oted to break relations icith the Axis (though one icas rather sloic in doing 
it) , and thirteen of them have joined in the icar. The results are icell knoicn— 
a speed-up in the flow of such vital war materials as copper, tin, rubber and 
quinine, a chain of air bases from the tip of Brazil to the Rio Grande, and 
the ousting of Axis agents from our southern neighbors. The IVestern Hemi- 
sphere is pretty well united in this fight. 

But the neighbors have not always been so fond of us. The criticism of us 
which some still make icas voiced by many Latinos no less than a decade or tico 
ago. Then it was "Dollar Diplomaq'” and "Yankee Imperialism.” We were 
known for a long list of unpopular actions— sending marines into small re- 
publics to keep order for long periods of time, cases of diplomatic pressure to 
aid United States investors in weaker countries, and a general tendency to 
use “the big stick." But, during this decade of the “good neighbor” policy, we 
have been treating the other American republics more as partners in a common 
cause, sending students, doctors and tedmicians instead of mai'ines, and empha- 
sizing mutually beneficial trade rather than a one-sided bargain. Of course, 
the millennium hasn’t yet arrived. There are still plenty of old sores, but the 
fight against a common foe is helping to heal them. 

However— and this is the vital point— the co-operation is not limited to “the 
duration” only. The ivar has only speeded up a process which had already 
started, and awakened many of us to a fact that has been true for a long time— 
namely, that ire cannot afford to be ignorant of Latin America. We have too 
long neglected a group, as large as our own nation, which is very important to us. 

Why have ire neglected them? Partly, at least, because our histoiy books 
have been too mudi concerned with only our own family tree— the Greeks, 
Romans, Medieval Europe, 1492, the English colonies, and all that. The rest 
of the irorld was very secondary. Of course, we studied tire Spanish explorers, 
but just as soon as Captain John Smith had put Jamestoirn on its feet, we 
forgot all about the Spanish colonies and concentrated on the English settle- 
ments. We never did know ivhat happened doivn there, after Cortes and 
Pizarro had defeated the Indians. Now the war is making us realize that it is 
"one world,” and we must know about all of it— espedally a region so vital to 
us as Latin America. 
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HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 

Study Procedures: 

In an attempt to provide means for you to get the most out of this course in 
the History of Latin America; the follotdng general program of study is 
suggested: ^ 

1. Read each chapter carefully : Begin by looking at the several boldface 
paragraph headings throughout the chapter. This will give you a general idea 
of the contents of the cliapter and will help you to understand. relationships as 
you read. Give careful attention to pictures, maps, charts, and any other 
illustrative material as you read. These are included for a definite purpose. 
When you have finished' reading tlie chapter, try' to recall the principal facts 
and their relationship to each other. Reread any parts of the chapter that did 
not seem clear. For the pronunciation of all the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French names in the text, consult the index. 

2. Complete the self-checking exercises: 'W'^hen you think you have mastered 
the contents of the cliapter, complete the exercises and a.ssignmcnts that are 
provided. Follo'v' the instructions given for these exercises and assignments 
carefully'. These exercises and assignments have been designed to bring out 
significant facts and ideas. A key to answers is provided at the end of the book 
for eacli type of exereik except those under the heading “Correspondence or 
Class Assignments.” Check your answers by means of the key. The numbers 
in the parentheses in the key indicate the pages containing the answers. If you 
made any cn ors, check the textbook for the correct answers. 

3. Correspondence or Class Assignments: After each set of self-checking 
exercises in your book is a group of “Correspondence or Class Assignments.” 
If you are a regularly enrolled student in the U.S.VFI and want help from an 
instructor as you tvork through this course, write out your answers to these 
assignments as you come to them and send the answers to the United States 
.Armed Forces Institute at Madison 3, ^Wisconsin, or to a branch of the Institute 
if there is one nearer than Madison. Be .sure to enclose your name and address, 
the title and number of iliis manual, and the numbers of the pages on which 
the assignments appear together tvith the number of the particular exerdsc or 
assignment. 

You will receive from the Institute the suggestions of an instnictor who has 
been over your work. He may be able to help you overcome any difiiailtics 
you are having tcith the course. You arc not obliged to send in these assign- 
ments. They are included only for your help and convenience. 

If you are working in a class under an instructor, the assignments may be 
used for outside written work or for class discussion. In any case, read through 
these assignments. If you are doubtful about the answers to any of them, rc- 
siudy your text until you are sure you could prepare satisfactory' answers. 

4. Course Essay: "When you have completed this course, you should tuni 
in an essay of 1000 to 2000 words at the time you take your F.nd-of-Course 
Test. You should not wait until you have completed the course before witing 
this essay. Begin your essay when you have completed the first half of the 
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course. The followng topics are suggested: '^V^hy we should learn about Latin 
America; The Latin American melting pot; The geography of rv’estem hemi- 
sphere defense; Horv' geography explains Latin America; The culture of the 
Mayas, Incas, and Aztecs; A comparison of the Spanish and English Colonies; 
The Leaders of Latin America’s independence; The groirth of democrat:)' in 
Latin America; The Mexican revolution of 1910; “Yankee Imperialism” in 
Central America and the West Indies. 

5. Half-Course Review and Self-Check: AA^hen )'ou have completed the read- 
ing of the first five chapters in this book, clieck your progress by means of the 
Half-Course Revierv and Self-Check. A key is provided at the end of the book 
for tliis Revieiv. The arabic numbers in the parentheses refer to the pages 
in the chapters. If you make any errors, check the textbook for the correct 
answers. 

6. End-of-Cotirse Tests: When you have finished this course you are entitled 
to take a USAFI End-of-Course Test, and to receive a report of your score on 
the test. USAFI End-of-Course Tests may be obtained as follows: 

By students enrolled with USAFI: If you received this book for indis’idual 
study through enrollment in the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, you may obtain 
the Endmf-Course Test by sending an Application for Institute Test or Ex- 
amination (ask your Information-Education Officer or your Educational Ser\’- 
ices Officer for an application blank) to the Commandant, U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison 3, AVisconsin, or to the nearest overseas Institute Branch. 

By students enrolled in locally organized classes: If you received this book 
tlirough enrollment in a locally organized class you may apply for the End- 
of-Course Test tlurough your instructor. 

By other students: If you obtained this book by any means other than enroll- 
ment tvith USAFI or in a locally organized class, you may obtain an applica- 
tion for an End-of-Course Test by \sTiting to the Commandant, U. S. Army 
Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin, or to the nearest overseas Institute 
Branch. 

7. Certificates of Completion: Certificates of Completion, signed by the 
officers in charge of local education programs, are frequently issued to students 
tvho satisfactorily complete courses in locally organized classes. Special USAFI 
Certificates of Completion are automatically issued by the U. S. Anned Forces 
Institute to students who are enrolled in the Institute and who complete 
USAFI courses and End-of-Course Tests by individual study. 

USAFI Certificates of Completion are sometimes required by civilian scliools 
in connection tvith applications for academic credit. If you have a local 
certificate for tvork done in a course based on this book and if a school or 
college has requested you to submit in addition a USAFI Certificate of Com- 
pletion in order to obtain credit for the course, you must enroll in tire Institute 
in order to apply for a USAFI Certificate of Completion. 

The Full-Course Review provided at the end of this book provides a revietv 
of the important ideas that you have studied. If this shotvs )’ou that you are 
not sure of some of these ideas, re-study the chapters in -which they are ex- 
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plained. If you are fair ivith yourself in working through’ this review check-up, 
you should have no trouble in knowing when to ask for the End-of-Course Test. 

8. Other Course: This Course is continued in The History of Latin 
America, Course II, EM 213. The latter surveys the countries of South America 
one by one, investigates the international relations of all Latin America, and 
finishes by studying their literature, art, and music. 

9. Group Study: While this course has been designed to enable }’ou to study 
by yourself, you will profit by group study when it is practical, either u’ith or 
without an instructor. Discussion and study with others who are taking tin’s 
course will help you to broaden your understanding of tlie Histor)' of Latin 
America. 

10. Appendix: The Appendix contains two items which can be very helpful. 
The first is a clironology' of the most important events and dates in the story 
of Latin America. The second is a set of reading lists for the different chapters 
in this Course. These are intended to supplement the selected reading list at 
the ends of chapters, and to give you a wide range of suggestions for extra 
reading. 



Tiistory of Catin America 


Pkcio from Brazen Brotkerj 

Feu Americans have more statues erected to tliem than has Simon Bolivar, 
i American league of nations. This statue in Central 

1 ark. IS CIV lork City, shows his popuLarity in the United States. 
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I. WHY STUDY LATIN AMERICA? 


The 'ivay of life ■we. knew before the 
second ^Vorld War has been annihi- 
lated. It will never again exist. We 
should study Latin America in order 
to help build a better world. The 
racial hatreds, economic rivalries, and 
cruel dictatorships of Europe and Asia 
continue to bring discord. The New 
World must nots' assume the leader- 
ship. The United States and Canada, 
in the temperate zone, svith their or- 
ganizational ability, need Latin Amer- 
ica, -with its tropical riches and its 
racial friendliness and idealism. The 
day that Singapore fell to Japan, Latin 
America sprang into first place for 
America as a producer of rubber, tin, 
spices, quinine, and vegetable oils, as 
it had already occupied first place in 
the furnishing of coffee, sugar, ba- 
nanas, and other tropical products. 
Latin America has the largest area of 
rich, sparsely settled land in the ■world. 
It has great cities, famous interna- 
tional leaders, and outstanding educa- 
tional institutions. Ever}’ one of the 
twenty countries is a republic. Its 
people enthusiastically face the future 
and are committed to a democratic 
fellowship of all nations. Latin Amer- 
ica is destined to occupy an important 
place in ■^vo^ld life. In their Southern 
neighbors the young people of the 
United States tvill find strong allies in 
building a new world order. 


IVorld Interest in Latin America. 
We should study these twenty Latin- 
American republics because the whole 
world is interested in them. During 
the last few years the countries of 
Europe, Asia, and North America 
have suddenly awakened to the enor- 
mous possibilities of these lands. The 
first public act of President Herbert 
Hoover, after he was elected in 1928, 
was to make a good-will tour to Latin 
America. In his first inaugural ad- 
dress President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
announced that the United States was 
going to begin a neis’ polic}' totrard 
our Southern neighbors. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, who took office at 
the same time, said that- his ttvo great 
objectives would be to enlarge world 
trade and to improve relations rrith 
the other American republics. In 1937 
the United States Senate approved the 
first treaty in our history autliorizing 
the Federal Government to pa}’ the 
expenses of young people to study in 
a foreign land, designating the South- 
ern republics as tire counudes to re- 
ceive our students. 

Germany began to give special at- 
tention to Latin America even earlier. 
She organized the Ibero-American In- 
stitute in Berlin, where die young 
men of the Fatherland were trained 
in the history, language, and culture 
of the Southern republics. After Hit- 
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ler came to po^v’er, Latin-American 
students "vvere given free scholarships 
in Germany, radio programs in correct 
Spanish and Portuguese were pro- 
vided, and German diplomats en- 
larged progiams for making friends 
with Latin Americans. 

Following the first 'World ’^Var Rus- 
sia sent representatives of the Com- 
munist party to Latin America. About 
1930 Japan started a trade drive and 
enlarged her steamship service. When 
Mussolini started his program to re- 
store Rome to its ancient grandeur, 
he sent his representatives to South 
America to organize a “Latin League.” 
France enlarged her long-standing cul- 
tural program, contributing to the 
University of Sao Paulo alone a mil- 
lion francs for its library. In 1941 
Canada sent her first ministers to Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Chile. A visitor 
tO' the attractive, growing cities of 
Buenos Aires, Mexico City, and Ha- 
bnna in the last few years was aston-. 
islicd to find there so many trade mis- 
sions, university lecturers, scientists, 
writers, and government leaders from 
all over the tvorld, A part of the 
tvorld which every other country is 
finding so important must certainly 
prove interesting to the young people 
of the United States. 

Latin America, an Older Cmliza- 
tion. \Ve should study Latin America 
because it is the older jiartner' in tlie 
geivili/ation of America. One hundred 
fvears before the Pilgrims landed on 
IKinouth Rock, Cortes and his men 
marched from Veracruz to conejuer the 
Aztec Kmiiire. It was less than two 
decades later, in l.',39, that the first 

^’P Mexico 
City. This seas nearly a ccmur>- before 


tlie printing press teas introduced into 
the English colonies. The first Chris- 
tian church in America was begun in 
Santo Domingo in 1503. There are a 
great many towns and cities in Latin 
America older than Saint Augustine, 
Florida, the oldest city int-the United 
States. The fact is tliat before the 
English had built a 'single home in 
North America, there were 200,000 
Spaniards residing in zkmerica. It will 
help us to appreciate the greatness of 
tlie American continent to know that 
the Spanish and Portuguese built so 
well in tliese early times tliat today 
about half of the American continent 
uses the Spanish or Portuguese lan- 
guage and has a Latin culture. Once 
founded, the United States developed 
faster than its Southern neighbors. 
But Latin Americans have an older 
and in some ways a more brilliant in- 
tellectual life than we Northerners 
have. 

Parallels in tlie History' of tlie 
Americas. The study of Latin-Amer- 
ican history n'iH help us to understand 
the history of our own country. There 
are many similarities in the develop- 
ment of the Americas. All the Amer- 
icas, North, Central, and South, were 
colonized by Europeans. All the /Amer- 
icas were ruled by European govern- 
ments for long periods of time. AH 
these colonies revolted and won their 
freedom. All but one immediately set 
up republics. All have similarly strug- 
gled toivard democracy. Some of the 
political and social problems met by 
all arc: a strong central go\ernmcnt 
as against states’ rights; the power of 
the president versus the power of 
congress; the independence of the 
courts from the executive; the prob- 
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lem of slavery; government control 
over legislation; tariffs; immigration; 
the cultural attitude toward Europe; 
and the development of public edu- 
cation. 

The results, however, have not al- 
u'a)'s been the same for the different 
republics. Tlris brings up certain ques- 
tions. Why has the United States in- 
creased its territory and Latin America 
lost territory? Why has the United 
States had only one civil ^var, tehile 
the Southern republics have had many 
revolutions? l\^hy has the United 
States developed industrially so much 
earlier than Latin America? "iVhy did 
leaders like Bolivar free their slaves 
and leaders like Washington retain 
theirs? Why has Brazil such demo- 
cratic race relations and so little po- 
litical democracy, while the United 
States has political democracy and 
much racial discrimination? Why 
have some republics separated Church 
and state, ts’hile others have not? 

We can thro^v much light on differ- 
ent periods of United States history by 
comparing and contrasting them %Uth 
events in Latin America. Consider, 
for example,*=the following problems; 
the differences bens^een the English 
and the Spanish colonists, and be- 
tween the English and the Spanish 
colonial systems: the characters of the 
great leaders in the movement for in- 
dependence in the United States and 
in Latin America; the ^vork of George 
■Washington and of Simon Bolivar; 
conditions in the various republics in 
the crucial decade from 1860 to 1870, 
under the leadership of Lincoln in the 
United States, Juarez in Mexico, Mitre 
in Argentina, and Dom Pedro II in 
Brazil; the dominance of an agricul- 


tural economy in Latin Aanerica and 
of an industrial economy in the 
United States; the effect of the Nazi 
propaganda activities in the United 
States and in the Latin republics. 
Some historians have ' long claimed 
that it u'ould be better to study the 
historj' of the Americas as a "whole 
ratlter than to separate it into the his- 
tory of the twenty-one republics. 

Common Problems of Democracy in 
the Americas. The study of Latin 
America will aid us in understanding 
the problems facing democracy. To- 
day the whole world is studying anew 
the real significance of the democratic 
way of life. In their beginning all 
the Southern republics largely copied 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Although they have not been able to 
develop a political democracy similar 
to ours, they do not admit that their 
institutions are always less democratic 
than those of the United States. Brazil 
believes she has more racial democ- 
racy; Uruguay that she has greater 
democracy in her education and in 
her labor laws; and Mexico that she 
treats her Indians more democrati- 
cally. A study of the struggles made 
by the nations of Latin America to 
achieve democracy' will help our un- 
derstanding of the world problems 
facing this form of government. 

The study of Latin America brings 
up tire question of racial relations. 
Three definite racial tendencies arc 
clearly discernible. For example, Ar- 
gentina is preponderantly white, Mex- 
ico is basically Indian, and Brazil is 
niLxed. Brazil is committed to a policy 
of developing all races into a unified 
Brazilian people. In Ai^entina the 
whites have definitely assumed a domi- 
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nance ^diidi tliey are likely to main- 
tain. Uruguay, Chile, and Costa Rica 
may also be counted as republics in 
■which the idiite man has control. But 
in other countries, the largest of -whicli 
is Mexico, the whites have decreased 
as the Indians have increased. In fact, 
Mexico as a whole has lately become 
conscious of its Indian origins and 
a rcA'aliiation of IPestern civilization 
in terms of the Indian is in progress, 
the results of •jvhich promise to be 
interesting. 

The Latin-American Attitude to- 
ward Life. A study of Latin America 
■will help us to enjoy life. That may 
sound strange. But any citizen of tlie 
United States who has lived among 
our Soutliern neighbors knou’s that he 
has learned hotv to live more leisurely 
and graciously. He has learned to 
^vor^y less about doing cver)’thing to- 
day, lca^•ing a few things to be done 
tomorrow. Businessmen learn Uiat ■ 
tliey can accomplish almost as much 
with less aggressiveness and more cour- 
tesy to customers. In Latin America 
parents and cliildrcn take more time 
wiili each other, and family life is of 
first importance. In these Southern 
countries, where almost everybody 
likes poetry and almost c^’cry young 
person vrites it, beauty and sentiment 
are more important than the driWng 
“go-gciicr” attitude so much empha- 
sized in the United States. A real 
understanding of our Southern friends 
will sho'sv us many new ivays of enjoy- 
ing life. 

Abundance of Raw Alatcrials. The 
United States needs Latin z\mcrica. 
From an economic standpoint we need 
her raw tnatcri.als. \Vc arc continually 
using things imported from the other 
Ameriais: food— coflcc. sugar, bananas. 


cacao (cocoa) ; metals— tin, copper, 
aluminum, manganese, chromium, and 
otliers tliat keep our industries going; 
products from their farms and randies 
—hides, .wool, balsa wood, and vege- 
table oils. The United States could 
not keep up its industrial life without 
getting from Latin America the many 
rarv materials which are used by our 
factories, our sdiools, and our homes. 
On the otlter hand, rve need die Latin- 
American markets. Before the second 
■\Forld War tve sold to Latin America 
about $500,000,000 worth of goods a 
year. After this tear, with, Europe and 
Asia economically impoverished, our 
greatest business opportunities will be 
found in Latin America. 

Latin-American Art. We need the 
spiritual contributions which' Latin 
zVmerica can give us. Hote many 
Americans have listened witli pleasure 
to the music of Brazil, or have been 
stined by the paintings of Diego 
Rivera, tlie Mexican artist! How many 
have enjoyed Ricardo Giiiraldes’s story 
of the Argentine pampa, or the 
beautiful poems of the Chilean, Ga- 
briela Mistral! "Works of artists such 
as tliese can add inspiration and cn- 
ridiment to our lives. 

Need for Co-operation. Wc should 
try to know better our Southern 
neighbors. "W’^e want to jircscrvc our 
own democratic government and to do 
away tvith war in the rrorld. "Wc 
cannot enforce the Monroe Doctrine, 
■whidi aims to keep foreign enemies 
of dcmocrac}’ out of this continent, 
without the friendship and help of 
the other American governments. The 
second tV'^orld War has shown tliat but 
for Pan-Ainerictui (.All-American) co- 
operation, the -Axis Powers could have 
built air bases at our back door and 
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destroyed us. If we understand Latin 
America well, tve can build such 
strong tics tliat the New ^Vorld will 
be able to lead the other continents 
into a new international organization 
for peace, for international trade, and 
for co-operation in making a happier 
ivorld. 

■\Vhat Is in a NA^rE? 

Are you one of the persons who has 
a name he does not like or •whicli it is 
difficult for others to use correctly? If 
so, you will sympathize trith the many 
diffiailtics we have in finding accept- 
able names for the people tvho live in 
the New "World. You will realize also 
that a person may be called by dif- 
ferent names by different people. At 
the very beginning of our study we 
must understand clearly tlie use of 
terms. 

Latin America Defined. Latin 
America is a general term applied to 
the twenty independent republics of 
the New World tvhosc language and 
culture have come from the Latin 
peoples of Spain, Portugal, and France. 
These twenty countries, along with the 
United States of America, make up 
the urenty-one independent nations 
tliat have united to form the Pan 
American Union. It is to be noted 
that this union docs not include the 
possessions of Great Britain, France, 
and Holland on the American conti- 
nent. Eighteen of these republics 
speak Spanish. One. Brazil, speaks 
. Portuguese, and another, Haiti, speaks 
’^rench. following the mother coun- 
cs that colonized them. The term 
, .at its America is not altogether satis- 
factory. Those who emphasize the 
dominant influence of the Iberian 
I’eninsula prefer Ibcro-Amcrica or 


Hispanic America. Those who em- 
phasize the dominance of die Indian 
population would use the term Indo- 
America. Strongly nationalistic citi- 
zens of countries like Argentina often 
object to the use of any common ter- 
minology to designate all these coun- 
tries. They fear that outsiders ivill 
group them all together as a unit, 
whereas each country has its own dis- 
tinct and peculiar life. However, 
some generic name is nccessar)’ and 
proper to designate this section of the 
world. "While it differs within itself, 
it has, in the aggregate) a common 
colonial history, a common movement 
for independence, a common repub- 
lican form of government, a common 
religion. It might almost be said to 
have a common psj’cholog)' and a com- 
mon language, since those speaking 
Spanish and Portuguese can under- 
stand eacli other. Practically, the term 
Latin America is gradually coming to 
be universally used. For the sake of 
variety, we will sometimes use the 
terms Southerners and Nortlierners to 
designate Latin z\mcricans and Anglo- 
Saxon .‘\mcricans, respectively, in the 
course of our narrative. 

The whole question of names re- 
lated to zVmerica is a comedy— or trag- 
edy— of eiTors. The continent might 
rightly have been named after Colum- 
bus. But no one knew what to call 
it when it -iras thought to be a part of 
India. 

The term America tvas first ap- 
plied to South America and tlie Carib- 
bean area. The travel letters witten 
by .Amerigo Vespued— near rivals to 
the exaggerations of Gidlivcr’s Travels 
—so vividly described his voyages to 
South zVmerica that a geography pub- 
lished by the German Waldsccrniillcr 



This is the famous Waldsccmiiller map, published in 1507, in ■which the New World was first called 
America. Note the small e.vtcnt of America as then known. 
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in 1507 set the style by calling the 
New World “America;” Not until one 
hundred years later tvas the first per- 
manent settlement made in the North 
at Jamestown, Virginia. Still later the 
geographers invented the three divi- 
sions of die continent, Nordi, Central, 
and South America. 

As time went on, the United States 
of America ivas oiganized. The name 
ivas a long one, so ive dropped the 
first pai't of it and called ourselves 
simply Americans. The odier Ameri- 
cans naturally objected to diis, since 
they had the name centuries before 
we adopted it. The Latin Americans 
generally refer to people of the United 
States as North Americans. This is 
not a -wholly satisfactory term, but it is 
the one ordinarily used in this book 
to designate citizens of the United 
States. 

And what about the Indians? They 
have just as mudi right to complain 
as anyone else. They do not belong 
to India and never did. Because of 
Columbus’s mistake, the Mayas, the 
Incas, and all other original Ameri- 
cans have had the general name of 
Indians fixed on them. 

As we begin our study of Latin 
America we should understand that 
the European colonies, like Jamaica 
y; and tlie Guianas, are not included in 
our study of Latin America, nor is 
' Puerto Rico, ivhich is a part of the 
United States. 

'We should also take note of the fact 
that South America and Latin Amer- 
ica are not to be used as identical 
terms. Ten republics only out of die 
twenty lie in South America. The rest 
are near neighbors to the United 
States. Yet well-known imters have 
recently based important conclusions 


on stadstics draivn only from South 
America, -when they ivere arguing 
about Latin America as a ivhole. 
Other novices have fallen into the 
grave error of thinking that the 
United States and Latin America have 
a rival economy. They ai'e confusing 
Argentina tvidi the ivhole of Latin 
America. Amateurs is'ho suddenly dis- 
cover that the “bulge” of Brazil is 
much farther east than is New York 
or Miami jump to the conclusion that 
Ladn America is closer to Europe 
dian to the United States. That this 
assumption is not true may be readily 
seen when ive consider that die actual 
distance from Rio de Janeiro around 
the “bulge” to New York is only 
4,748 miles, is-hereas to Liverpool it is 
5,158 , miles, and to Hamburg it is 
5,518 miles. The ten northern repub- 
lics have all been more closely allied 
in transportation, in trade, and in cul- 
tural relations i\’ith die United States 
than idtli Europe. Until ver}' recendy, 
some of the ten southernmost re- 
publics have been more intimately 
connected idth Europe than -with us. 
The first World War (1914-1918) 
started a closer relationship with the 
United States; and the second World 
War, which began in 1939, is ac- 
celerating diat movement. 

- Latin A^rERlc.A. Commands the 
"World’s Attention 

Extent of Latin America. Begin- 
ning at the Rio Grande and stretch- 
ing soudi over Mexico, doivn through 
the five countries of Central America 
and the three republics of die "West In- 
dies, across Panama, dirough Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, and the enormous land 
of Brazil, over the high plateaus of the 
four Andean .countries and across the 
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abounding plains of Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, and Argentina, down to the 
Strait of Magellan, lies Latin America. 
These ttrenty countries— each flying 
the flag of a republic, all young and 
enthusiastic— have their golden age be- 
fore them, not behind them as it is in 
the Old lYorld. It may be expected 
tliat, as the most remarkable develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century took 
place in North America, the most 
wonderful developments of the twen- 
tieth century' may take place in Latin 
America. Latin America has four out- 
standing assets wlricli make such a de- 
velopment possible. First, there is 
room for the overcrowded populations 
of the tvorld. Second, there is power 
to produce the food and ratv materials 
necessar}' for the needs of the world. 
Third, those lands furnish a market 
place for the manufactured goods of 
the tvorld. Fourth, they possess a re- 
markable group of intellectuals, ca- 
pable of leading their countries into 
an important place among modern 
nations. 

The ver)' size of these lands is im- 
pressive. The overcrotvded popula- 
tions of the Orient and of Europe will, 
without question, seek the great, fer- 
tile fields and friendly climates of 
these Latin-American countries. Latin 
America is four times the size of 
Europe, including Russia. One single 
state in mighty Brazil equals the area 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. If Argen- 
tina were as densely populated as is 
the State of New York (and much of 
its territoiy' could support a dense pop- 
ulation) , it tvould have 225,000,000 
people instead of its present popula- 
tion of 13,000,000. Venezuela is not 
considered one of the largest repub- 


lics, but it has three times as much 
territory as Japan, while Japan has a 
population nearly equal to that of all 
South America. Arguments might 
have been advanced in the old days 
against the dense population of these 
lands because they were tropical, but 
modern science is overcoming the dif- 
ficulties of the tropics. The island of 
Hispaniola is said to be capable of 
sustaining as dense a population as 
any other territor)' of similar size in 
the tvorld. 

Natural Resources of the Americas. 
The great natural wealth of the Amer- 
icas has hardly been touched. If neces- 
sary' the Western Hemisphere could 
be made entirely self-sufficient. Let 
your mind stveep over the map. Can- 
ada is an enormous country’, larger 
than the United States. There is room 
enough there for 50,000,000 people. 
The present population is only 12,- 
000,000. Look at the United States, 
far ahead of the other Americas in its 
economic development, its factories, 
•its railroads, its large farm acreage, 
its high standard of living, its wide- 
spread educational opportunities. It 
has grown up and is ready to exchange 
its manufactured goods for the raw 
materials of its neighbors, and to help 
them on their way to their otvh in- 
dustrialization. 

Now look at Latin America. Across 
the Rio Grande lies Mexico, a nation 
of varied mineral and agricultural re- 
sources. Belotv' lie the six small Cen- 
tral American republics, rich in ma- 
hogany, bananas, and coffee. In the 
Caribbean are three island republics. 
Cuba is ‘‘the sugar bowl of the world.” 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
have been noted for their riches ever 
since Columbus sent his first travel 
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letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, de- 
scribing them as second only to the 
Garden of Eden. 

The great continent of South Amer- 
ica contains ten republics. Venezuela, 
on the Caribbean coast, is third among 
the nations of the tvorld in the pro- 
duction of petroleum. Colombia, in 
addition to its enormous treasures of 
precious metals and oil, can contrib- 
ute high-grade coffee, bananas, and 
tropical iroods. Ecuador produces 
much cacao and vegetable ivory’. 
Countries like Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chile have. 'little agricultural land. 
But they have great stores of minerals 
in their mountains that can help sup- 
ply the needs of the factories of the 
United States. The American conti- 
nent now produces 78 per cent of the 
copper and silver, and 77 per cent of 
the petroleum of the world. Argen- 
tina produces sugar and cotton in 
the north, wheat and cattle in the 
central zone, and petroleum, mutton, 
wool, and minerals in the south. On 
Uruguay’s great plains roam cattle 
which can produce enough meat and 
dairy products to care for an enor- 
mous population. To the north lies 
Brazil, irith its great possibilities in 
metals, tropical fruits, and cattle rais- 
ing scarcely touched. 

The specialties of each individual 
country' are tvell knotvn: Brazilian 
coffee and rubber, Argentine wheat 
and beef, Chilean nitrate, Bolivian 
tin, Peruvian copper, Venezuelan oil 
and asphalt, Colombian platinum and 
emeralds, Costa Rican bananas, Mexi- 
can silver. These are just the begin- 
ning of what might be developed. 
Here lie the sources of supply for the 
manufactured goods made by the in- 
dustrial nations. Here are the markets 


for the manufactured goods of the 
same nations. 

What have the Americas been do- 
ing? To tvhat extent have they uti- 
lized their opportunities? In tlie eco- 
nomic field there is still much to be 
done. In rich countries like Canada 
and the Argentine, only 11 per cent of 
the land is now in farms. In Brazil 
less than 2 per cent of the soil is being 
cultivated. The Amazon Valley, with 
approximately 15,000 miles of naviga- 
ble rivers— more than half the distance 
around the v/orld— is the richest un- 
developed tropical land in the world. 
In parts of every country’ in the Amer- 
icas there are undeveloped areas. Lack 
of transportation, lack of organization, 
tropical languidness, the "carry-over” 
of colonial conditions— all of these 
have held back economic progress. 

Social and Building Reforms in 
Latin America. Latin America is still 
young in the economic and industrial 
field. But everytvhere there is en- 
thusiasm for building and reform. 
Cities are being enlarged and beauti- 
fied. In Rio de Janeiro the people 
have cut down hills and pushed the 
land farther out into the sea in order 
to allow more room for building. 
They have made new drives, erected 
new edifices along the gorgeous -water 
front, and cleared off suburban moun- 
tainsides for new residential sections. 
In Buenos Aires a diagonal street has 
been cut through the dotvnto^cn sec- 
tion at a cost of millions of dollars, 
in order to beautify the city. A visitor 
of ten years ago would hardly recog- 
nize Cali in Colombia or Sao Paulo in 
Brazil, as these cities appear today. 
Every^vhere there is change. Evers- 
where there is reform. 

Mexicans are so enthusiastic about 
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their revolution, which has been dis- 
tributing land to the poor and raising 
the standard of living, that they have 
erected a great monument on which is 
inscribed; “To the Revolution— Yes- 
terday, Today, and Forever.” Little 
Uruguay is one of the most advanced 
nations in the ivorld in its social lairs 
for protecting the common people. 
Argentina is one of the irorld's rich 
and progressh’e nations. The govern- 
ment of Colombia has recently begun 
a “New Deal” social program. Vene- 
zuela, the only modern country with- 
out a debt, recently employed groups 
of teachers from three foreign lands 
to speed up its education. Ecuador 
has trelcomed European refugees who 
have aided in modernizing that na- 
tion, Peru has started an expensive 
road-building program trhich will 
enable its people to travel over the 
Andes down into the Amazon Valley. 
It has begun its social reform. Brazil 
has been developing her great West 
with the same enthusiasm as did the 
United States in the days of the cov- 
ered' tvagon. Paraguay and Bolivia, 
having finally settled their war over 
boundaries, have now begun to de- 
velop their backtvard economy. Chile 
has started a new industrial and social 
program. 

Such evidences of youth and poten- 
tial power have attracted the attention 
of the world. Every commercial, po- 
litical, racial, cultural, and religious 
group in the world has been sending 
representatives to propagate its ideas 
in Latin America. Arrivals of trade 
missions from all the industrial na- 
tions are continually announced in 
the southern papers. The latest and 
most attractive literature from France, 
Germany, Russia, and even the United 


States is seen on the intdting book 
tables of all Southern cities. German 
racism, Italian nationalism, and Rus- 
sian communism have each developed 
highly effective propaganda agencies 
for spreading their doctrines. Great 
Britain from the commercial and 
France from the cultural side have 
been exerting every effort for many 
years. Japan had been leading an 
Asiatic movement totvard tlie south. 
Even in the remote city of Asuncion, 
in Paraguay, a Japanese-Paraguayan 
Cultural Association had been or- 
ganized. 

The United States, after long neg- 
lect, has been developing an active 
program for promoting friendship 
with the Southern countries. This 
program must be comprehensive 
enough to make up for past neglect 
—to make up for the time when we as- 
sumed that we ourseh'es tvere "Amer- 
ica” and largely ignored the existence 
of our Latin-American neighbors, -who 
are “America" too. 

Who Are the Latin Axeericans? 

In the nations of Latin America 
and in the United States, in all the 
twenty-one countries of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, the people have their 
various nationalities, but they are first 
of all Americans. They are united in 
loyalty to the Netv 'W'^orld and its 
ideals of liberty and freedom for all. 
In order to understand citizens of the 
United States and citizens of Central 
and South American nations, this is 
the first principle to keep in -mind. 
The second principle to keep in mind 
is that there are several kinds of Amer- 
icans. As several individuals may be 
alike in certain trays of living, yet 
differ in otlters. so die various Araeri- 
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can people have similarities and dif- 
ferences. 

There is always a difference between 
people tvho live in cold and in warm 
climates. In the United States people 
•^vho live in the South are noted for 
taking life easy', for enjoying leisure, 
and for extending hospitality to others. 
Citizens of the Northern states find 
that the cold climate encourages them 
to move rapidly and to w'ork hard; 
thus they have less time for social life 
than their Southern neighbors do. 
The differences between Northerners 
and Southerners in the United States, 
however, are not nearly so great as 
are the differences betrveen the people 
of the United States and those of 
Latin America. These are so much 
more fundamental because they are 
due not only to climate, but also to 
race. In Latin America, as in North 
America, the original stock tvas In- 
dian. Hotvever, otving to the number 
of Indians in Latin America in pro- 
portion to the white conquerors and 
settlers, and owing to the rvay in Avhich 
the trvo races intermarried there, the 
Indian is a basic factor in the popula- 
tion of Latin America as he is not in 
North America today. 

All the people ^vho live in the 
United States are not Anglo-Saxons. 
However, our laws, customs, language, 
scliool s)'stcms, even our games, are 
Anglo-Saxon. When Italians, Rus- 
sians, Swedes, Chinese, and others 
come to live in our country, they learn 
to see life from the Anglo-Saxon \'ietv- 
point. In recent decades many people 
from foreign countries have gone to 
live in the Southern republics. But 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, who 
are Latins and tvho first came there 
centuries ago, so stamped their per- 


sonalities and their vietvs of life on 
Latin America that all the people 
there are classed as Latin Americans. 

The Latin-American Way of Life. 
As soon as the North American (the 
name Latin Americans use for citizens 
of the United States) crosses the Rio 
Grande into Mexico, he notices a dif- 
ference in tire -way the houses are 
built, in the way the parks are laid 
out, and in the customs of the people. 
Instead of' having yards in front of 
their homes ivhere the public can see 
them, Mexicans build their houses 
next to the sidewalk and have their 
gardens, called patios, within the 
houses -^^’here they can be enjoyed in 
privacy. From Mexico to Argentina 
the North American finds that the 
schools do not stress sports and exer- 
cise as ours do, and that high-school 
boys are frequently more interested in 
politics and poetry than in the gym- 
nasium. 

The old Spanish idea of centering 
much of the social life of the city or 
village around the central square or 
plaza often continues. Friends may 
sit in the plaza and converse even 
during what the Northerner would 
term “business hours.” During the 
evening the band j)lays, and ever)'- 
one strolls around and around the 
plaza. Usually the men go in one di- 
rection and the tvomen in another. 
All appear to have a most delightful 
time. The idea that women must be 
chaperoned continues, except in the 
largest cities, where the foreign in- 
fluence is gradually breaking down 
tlie custom. Courtship is discreetly 
conducted at first, with tlie girl be- 
hind a barred windotv and the young 
man “playing the bear," as he walks 
back and forth in front of her home. 
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dropping a irord as he passes. Later, 
watchful parents may. admit him to 
the house, but •with the inevitable 
chaperone present almost up to the 
day of marriage. 

Family life is greatly emphasized, 
the tendency' being to conser\'e the 
old-fashioned patriarchal idea. The 
father is highly honored as the head 
of a large family, including cousins, 
grandchildren, uncles and aunts, and 
the ever-present guests. This contrib- 
utes to a strong and attractive social 
organization, although it limits ini- 
tiative. Children grow into maturity 
very quickly. They spend much time 
Avith tlieir elders, and they often en- 
joy that more than they do play. 
Even yqung high-schooT students like 
to read serious authors like Emerson, 
Tolstoy, and Victor Hugo. Many 
young people try tlieir hand at tmt- 
ing poetry. 

Courtesy and friendship, love of 
beauty, and love of children are at- 
tractive qualities in the Latin Ameri- 
can. He is seldom in a hurry. A 
cltance stop on the country road to in- 
quire the "tvay is likely to bring you 
an invitation for a visit. After that 
tlie host may insist that he ride ahead 
with you to be sure that you take tlie 
right turn at the next fork of tlie road. 
Conversation he loves— but not so 
mucli about practical questions, or 
tlie neivs, or the weather. He likes 
ratJier to tlieorizc, to discuss why life 
is the way it is, and how it would be 
if it were different. So the matter-of- 
fact North American, always looking 
for practical ^vays of solving pressing 
problems, finds himself channed wdth 
the delightful philosophy of life and 
poetry in the conversation of a Latin 
.A.nicrican, 


When the North American tourist 
returns from the South, he shoivs pic- 
tures he has taken and relates his ex- 
periences. He describes huge randies, 
called hadendas, rodeos, croit'ded, 
dirty tenements, beautiful diurches, 
magnificent government palaces, color- 
ful street markets, and gay dancers. 
Often the tourist who has obseiwed 
these things has not yet become 
friendly enough iv'ith the people or 
known tliem long enough to be able 
to understand them. He has not 
looked into the hearts and minds of 
the Latin Americans. Therefore, he 
cannot tell us about their diaracter. 

Description of a Latin American as 
a man who likes bullfights, poetry, 
and fiestas (feast days) is not enough 
for one idio ivants to knoiv how 
people, influenced in their way of life' 
by Spain and Portugal, differ from 
those who are set in an Anglo-Saxon 
pattern. When ive go beloiv tlie sur- 
face, we find that the Latin Ameri- 
can’s fundamental characteristics in- 
clude dignity, formality, sensitiveness, 
courtesy, brilliancy, and a high degree 
of idealism. 

Many of the customs and attitudes 
found among tlie Latin Americans 
come from their individualism. They 
emphasize the importance of the in- 
dividual rather dian that of the com- 
munity. Games in the United States 
stress teamwork. Most of the games 
in the Southern republics stress in- 
dividual play. North Americans, on 
the other hand, are group minded; 
they usually submerge themselves in 
organizations irliere they strive for the 
good of the group. Latin Americans 
dislike organizations and often refuse 
to belong to them, even ivlien mem- 
bership might bring more business 
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and the improvement of government. 

Individualism is the foundation on 
which the Latin TYmerican builds his 
life. Because of it, he has great self- 
respect, which is expressed in his dig- 
nity. Dignity is more than an assumed 
mannerism. To him the term “mi 
dignidad” is the statement of his in- 
dividual worth, of his rights as a 
person. Upon his dignity he wants no 
one to impose. With the Spaniard he 
says, “Underneath my cloak, I am a 
king.” 

The Latin American insists upon 
others respecting him as much as he 
respects himself. A workman may pre- 
fer low w’ages with considerate treat- 
ment, to high wages with insults. The 
most ■wretched beggar expects charity 
to be accompanied by a proper atti- 
tude toward him as a man, 

^ATien one plans a trip to countries 
south of the United States, he should 
remember that courtesy is the key to 
practically every door from the Rio 
Grande to the Strait of Magellan. To 
a friendly smile and a warm hand- 
clasp, one ivill find the Latins enthusi- 
astically responsive. They will show 
their liking for a person by taking 
time from their rvork to talk, and to 
explain "what he may wish to know 
about their countries. Courtesy in- 
cludes a desire to put their friends at 
ease, so it is leisurely dispensed. Their 
appointments are secondary to cour- 
tesy, for no one would blame another 
for postponing his activities in order 
to do a service for a friend. 

Young people in Southern America 
are likely to impress -visitors by their 
brilliancy rather than by their depth. 
High-school students usually pursue 
more subjects than do students in 
the United States, tvhere extracur- 


ricular activities make great demands 
upon time and energy. Moreover, the 
South American student prefers dis- 
cussions of social problems to par- 
ticipation in sports. 

Latin Americans are not likely to be 
dominated by a burning desire to 
make money, so they prefer courses in 
foreign languages, ancient history, art, 
poetry', and philosophy to practical 
subjects. University students may be 
so absorbed in political matters that 
they organize for political reforms. A 
y’oung South American tvho came to 
the United States was astonished that 
more university students in this coun- 
try do not take the lead in politics. It 
surprised him to meet students who 
had not shed blood in a struggle for 
governmental reform. 

Tests have been given which prove 
that Mexican children learn theoreti- 
cal subjects, such as sociology, more 
quickly than do North American chil- 
dren. Exchange students who are com- 
ing to the United States in increasing 
numbers show their native brillianq’ 
by earning good grades even though 
they do their reading and reciting in 
English, a language foreign to them. 

The intellectual life of the Southern 
republics is not limited to the univer- 
sity towns or to schools. Small towns 
in Latin America have groups of intel- 
lectuals who discuss not only business 
but the theories back of it. Their in- 
terchange of ideas gives them a broad 
outlook on the problems of their 
people. It is pleasant to visit with 
Latin Americans, for their natural 
brilliancy’ and their devotion to learn- 
ing make it possible for them to talk 
intelligently on almost any subject. 

The North American director of a 
boys’ club in Buenos Aires said tliat 
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in Omaha, where he had formerly 
lived, boys desiring membership Avould 
ask about the swimming pool, the 
g}'mnasiirm, dues, and hours. In con- 
trast, the boys of Buenos Aires first 
wanted to see the constitution of the 
club. The rules under which the club 
functioned and the theory of its or- 
ganization were of prime importance 
to them. 

To see things and to hear facts and 
figures is not enough for the Latin 
American. He wants to understand 
the theory and history' behind them. 
When a famous Mexican educator was 
advised by his physician to “look into 
the matter of exercise,” the gentleman 
simply went to the library' and began 
to read books on the subject. 

The greatest book in the Spanish 
language is Don Quixote. It describes ' 
tlie struggle between the ideal and the 
practical. Don Quixote is the typi- 
cal idealist. His companion, Sancho 
Panza, is a practical fellow. One, like 
a knight, rides forth on his gallant 
steed with the noble resolution of at- 
tacking all evils and establishing, in 
their stead, ideals. The other, on his 
burro, thinks only of food and lodging 
and travel problems. Don Quixote is 
so absorbed in bringing about his 
ideal that he heeds no words of ad- 
vice from Sanclio. He flings himself 
upon a windmill that he sees as a 
giant menacing the countryside. The 
mill is damaged. He is badly hurt. 
Undaunted, he is up and on his way 
again, ready to risk life and limb in 
other adventures to aid a fellow man. 

Many Latin-American Quixotes at- 
tack evils without consideration as to 
whether their efforts will bring eco- 
nomic benefits. In most Latin-Ameri- 
can republics, slavery was abolished 


by die signing of a decree. This hu- 
manitarian act brought financial ruin 
to many oivners of large estates and 
caused other hardships to the people 
of die nation concerned until diey 
could adjust their way of living to the 
cliange. The leaders of the movement 
acted to accomplish an ideal, is'ithout 
question as to ivhedier they and their 
communities would be injured eco- 
nomically'. Political leaders and lit- 
ers in Latin America may languish in 
jails or go into exile rather than sur- 
render their ideals at the command of 
the opposition. 

Overemphasis on the poetic and the 
intuitional has, of course, accounted 
to some extent for die Latin Ameri- 
can’s lack of success in making money, 
and in building powerful business cor- 
porations and great factories. For this 
reason, the North American is likely 
to diink that the Latin American 
is backward. Conversely, the Latin 
American is likely to call his Northern 
neighbor a money-chaser. The truth 
is that one of the finest things about 
the American continent is that it has 
diese iivo peoples i^’ith such different 
characteristics. For the Northemer 
can learn to tone down his brusque- 
ness, his hurry', and his drive for “suc- 
cess” by borrowing some of his neigh- 
bor’s leisure and meditativeness. The 
Southerner can supplement his charm 
and poetry by adding a fetv ingredi- 
ents taken from the New England 
conscience, a bit of the effidency' found 
in a Ford factory', and more of the 
North’s order and respect for property. 
North American young people could 
well imitate their Southern neighbors 
in giving more of their time to study 
and disaission of political and so- 
cial tjuestions. Ladn-American youth 
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might profit by more group games like 
baseball and football, which teach the 
individual to play for the honor of 
the team, rather than just for himself, 
and also to take defeat gracefully 
ratlier than to start a revolution. 

In developing the All-American 
team, the people of the Americas 
should realize that the differences in 
their national characteristics are no 
reason for thinking that the people of 
one natipn are superior to those of any 
of the others. It is, on the other hand, 
a reason for rejoicing. When, in the 
building of die continent, we shall 
have developed the ideal American, he 
trill not be altogether die driving 
Northerner nor the slower-going 
Southerner. He will be a combina- 
tion of the best of each— something of 
the poet, something of the engineer. 

Successful Emissaries to Latin 
America, This combination is not 
easily achieved. Fortunately, we have 
some good examples to follow in work- 
ing out the problem. One is Ambassa- 
dor Divight Morroiv. ^Vhen he was 
selected by President Calvin Coolidge 
to go to Mexico to see whether he 
could adjust our differences ivith diat 
country', he showed us several funda- 
mental ways of approaching the 
Southerners. Even before he went to 
Mexico as ambassador, he decided “I 
am going to like the Mexicans.” He 
also began to study their history in 
order to understand them better and 
to learn hoiv he could make the Mexi- 
cans like the United States. One of 
the first things he did when he arrived 
in Mexico City was to take down the 
sign “American Embassy” from the 
house where our ambassador lives. In 
place of that sign, he put up a neat 
brass plate on which was engraved 


“Embassy of the United States of 
America.” How that pleased the Mex- 
icans! All the people on this conti- 
nent have just as much right and are 
just as proud of being called Ameri- 
cans as the people of the United 
States, 

Another one of our diplomats, Elihu 
Root, pleased the Latin Americans by 
recognizing their older, more advanced 
civilization. The occasion for that 
notable statement was an impressive 
one. Mr. Root was then Secretart’ of 
State. He had noticed that people in 
the United States and Europe did not 
appreciate our Southern neighbors. 
He determined to change this. He de- 
cided to do an unheard-of thing for a 
Secretaiy of State. He dedded to at- 
tend an international conference in 
South America. The announcement 
of his visit to Rio de Janeiro for the 
Third Pan-American Conference in 
1906 excited all America and Europe. 
The Brazilians were overjoyed. They 
prepared a great reception, IVith 
bands and flowers and soldiers they 
met him at the steamer. Through the 
gaily decorated streets of one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world they 
led him to the old royal palace, where 
he was lavishly entertained. 

That night the Secretary was to 
make the opening speedr of the Pan- 
American Conference. All the con- 
tinent awaited his word. IVould his 
visit win friends for his countxy', which 
Soutli America teas criticizing for send- 
ing soldiers and battleships to Panama 
and the Dominican Republic? Or 
would he increase, by saying tiic 
tvTong thing, the fear of the powerful 
Uncle Sam? His opening sentence 
spoken to tlrat brilliant gathering 
from all parts of the tvorld led him 
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right into tlie hearts of the warm- 
blooded Latin Americans. "I bring 
from my countr)’ a special greeting to 
her elder sister in tlie civilization of 
America.” Here tvas not only a recog- 
nition that Latin Americans were 
“Americans,” but also that their civili- 
zation was older than that of North 
America. Our Southern friends, ac- 
customed to our thinking of them as 
savages and revolutionists, tvere over- 
whelmed with delight. They quote 
that speech even today! 

Continental Patriotism 

On a beautiful day in May, 1940, 
with tlie sun shining brilliantly on 
the Washington monument and the 
palace of tlie Pan American Union, 
the Eighth American Scientific Con- 
gress opened in Washington. Fifteen 
hundred teachers, chemists, physicians, 
and tvriters had come from Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and all the other Ameri- 
can republics to talk about law schools, 
telescopes, tractors, in fact, every kind 
of scientific machine which might be 
used to make life happier on this con- 
tinent. In the midst of the joy of the 
meeting, there came the tragic news 
of the ruthless invasion of the Low 
Countries by the German army. The 
happy meeting seemed to turn into a 
funeral. The delegates had lost some 
of their dearest friends. After they 
had recovered a bit from the shock, 
the roll was called of each American 
republic. Delegates. replied by telling 
trhat this defeat of democrac)' in Eu- 
rope meant to America. It was like 
the young people of a family rising up 
to pledge themselves to carry on, now 
that Uic parents had fallen. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull said 
that we must keep our schools free in 


America and have no bonfire of books 
as they had in Germany. The Mexi- 
can delegate declared that Are must 
AV’ork for the right treatment of the 
laboring people. Costa Rica empha- 
sized the need of free excliange of 
goods among all American republics. 
The delegate from Colombia made the 
most impressive of all the suggestions. 
Just as all of us have developed pa- 
triotism for our OAsm nation, he said, 
it is noAv our duty to deA'elo.p “con- 
tinental patriotism.” LoA’e and devo- 
tion to the Avhole continent, as the 
home or motherland of every Ameri- 
can, should noAV become our motto, 
said tlie Colombian. 

Solidarity of the Americas. When 
Hatraii Avas attacked by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1941, Chile asked the Pan 
American Union to call a meeting im- 
mediately to declare the solidarity of 
the Avhole continent. At the confer- 
ence held a month later at Rio de 
Janeiro, the representatiA'c of Mexico 
declared in the midst of great ap- 
plause: “The first thing Ave must re- 
alize is that this attack on the United 
States is an attack against the Avhole of 
America. The men Arho gloriously 
fell on "Wake Island and the Philip- 
pines met their death in the defense 
of the free destinies of these Amer- 
icas.” The conference unanimously 
asked all American countries to break 
off relations Arith the Axis. Immedi- 
ately, every republic but tAvo an- 
nounced its compliance Avith tlie re- 
quest. All the Latin-American coun- 
tries north- of Panama except Mexico 
Avent so far as to declare Avar imme- 
diately. Mexico folloAved suit in June, 
1942. For the first time in history, 
CA’ery countr)' from Hudson Bay to 
the Panama Canal united in fighting 
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against the threatened invasion of 
the American continent. 

In the week that the Japanese took 
Singapore, President Roosevelt %'etoed 
a bill in Congress to subsidize the cul- 
tivation of the guayule plant tvithin 
the United States. This seemed a 
strange procedure, at the moment 
when the evidence ^v^s clear that rve 
had just lost our former supply of 
rubber, as well as tin, quinine, and 
many other valuable products. The 
President, however, ivas taking the 
long view. He explained that he ve- 
toed the bill because the provisions of 
the bill stated that the aid for the ail- 
tivation of gua^oile should be limited 
to the United States. “It is %ital,” the 
President declared, “that all the po- 
tential rubber-producing areas in the 
Western Hemisphere be developed, re- 
gardless of whether within or without 
the United States.” In referring to 
the action of the recent Pan-American 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro he ex- 
pressed the wish that “continental 
solidarity be translated into positive 
and efficient action in the obtaining of 
strategic materials.” 

United States Aid to Latin America. 
About the same time it was announced 
that the United States would aid 
other American nations in many ways. 
Argentina ivould receive our co-opera- 


tion in turning into alcohol some of 
the enormous surpluses of corn then 
rotting on the ground. ‘ Ecuador 
ivould receive an important sdentific 
and technical mission to assist in the 
construction of naval and air bases 
vital to the defense of the Panama 
Canal, as trell as to improt^e the sani- 
tation of the country'. Brazil was 
granted a credit of about $100,000,000 
by the Export-Import Bank in order 
to intensify her production of rubber 
and iron and to speed the Brazilian 
defense program. Various health mis- 
sions were announced as ready to pro- 
ceed to areas vital for carrying out 
the defense of the continent. They 
would work on such problems as water 
supply, disposal of waste, building 
hospitals, and training specialists in 
public health. Several million sets of 
radios would be distributed at cheap 
prices in the American republics to 
enable the people to listen to im- 
proved programs 'irhich the United 
States proposed to prepare. These 
were only a fetv of the many ways that 
the Good Neighbor Policy had de- 
veloped after the start of the second 
IVorld War. A more complete dis- 
cussion of the thrilling story of recent 
inter-American friendship will be told 
later. Our purpose here is to get a 
rapid picture of tlie whole continent. 
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Test YourselfI 

A. Do You Have a Good Grasp of the Essentials of This Chapter? Here 
is a list of reasons why we in the United States should learn more about 
Latin America. Draw a circle around tlie numbers of tliose reasons tvhich are 
discussed in this chapter; leave tlie others unmarked. 

1. Nations other than tlie United States have long cultivated their rela- 
tions with Latin America. 

2. The high'est mountains and the longest river in the Netr "World are 
found in Latin America. 

3. "We can learn from the Latin Americans some valuable lessons in the . 
art of living happily. 

4. Some countries south of us are facing the same problems of democracy 
that we are (for instance, problems of race relations) and we can learn from 
their experience. 

5. We have adopted many customs from the other Americas, sucli as 
dancing the rumba and wearing Mexican sandals. 

6. Latin America may develop as remarkably during the twentieth 
centur)’ as the United States did during the nineteenth, and thus become 
increasingly.important to us. 

7. Latin America has sent to the United States some outstanding 
athletes, such as the Chilean boxer, Arturo Godoy, and the Ecuadorean tennis 
cliampion, Francisco Segura. 

8. The culture of Latin America is older than that of the United States 
and can teach us valuable lessons. 

9. Since 1933, under our Good Neighbor Policy, we have been developing 
closer co-operation ts’ith the other American republics. 

10. The more we know about Latin Americans, the more money we can 
make out of trading with them. 


B. Can You Distinguish between Facts and Opinions? Some of the follow- 
ing statements are facts given in the te.\tbook, others are opinions which the 
book discusses, 'and still others are opinions not mentioned in the book. If 
the statement is a fact, encircle the letter F. If it is an opinion found in the 
book, encircle the letters OD; if an opinion not in . tlie book, encircle ON. 
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1. At the Rio do Janeiro conference in January, 19.42, all the 
other American republics agreed to break relations with the 
Axis countries. 

2. The cocoa in a bar of chocolate may have been produced in 
Ecuador. 

3. Ambassador Divight Morrow pleased the Afexicans when 
he changed the sign from "American Embassy” to “Embassy 
of the United States of America.” 

4. Ambassador Morrow was the best envoy weLver sent to 
Mexico. 

5. "We North Americans would enjoy life more if ive adopted 
some of the Latin .-\mericans’ leisurely manner. 

6. Latin .-\mcrica may be on the verge of a great expansion of 
population and wealth. 
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E. Correspondence or Class Assignments. (See general instructions under 
this heading, p. viii.) 

1. Why have you decided to study about Latin America? Put your reasons 
in a numbered list of short statements. Which of yoirr reasons are also found 
in the text? Under the heading “Additional Good Reasons Found in tlie 
Text,” add short statements of tltose points -witli tvhicli you really can agree. 
Which reasons in the book, if any, seem to you to be unimportant? 

2. The text lists some of the personal traits of most Latin Americans. 
What do you think of them, for instance, the interests of their students or 
their customs of courtship? "Write two fairly long paragraphs, the first explain- 
ing the Latin-American traits tvhich you admire, and the second those whicli 
do not appeal to you. If you knoiv any “Latinos” personally, explain ivhether 
they have tlie traits listed in the text. 

3. ^Vhat does Latin America mean to you? Write a paragraph on its im- 
portance to you in each of the following ways; (a) to you personally because 
of its products w’hidi you use, business relations tvith it, and so on; and (b) to 
the United States as a whole, because of aid in the present ivar, grooving trade 
relations, and so on. 

F. Suggestions for Extra Reading. If you have a shelf of books or maga- 
zines within reach, try to find something on Latin America. A full list of sug- 
gested readings is given in the Appendix of this book, but here are a fetv books 
that you will especially like, if you are lucky enough to find them. Or, if you 
wish to buy one or two good books, this list includes the publishers and prices. 
The sections listed here arc for reading in relation to this chapter. Each of the 
following cliaptcrs will include an appropriate list. 

Chase, Stuart, Mexico. Macmillan, $1.00. 

Goetz and Fry, The Good A^eighbors. Foreign Polic)' Association, New 
York City, 25 cents. 

Gunther, John, Inside Latin America. Harper & Brothers, .$3.50. 

Herring, Hubert, Good A^eighbors. Yale University Press, S3.00. Pp. 1-15. 

Inman, Samuel Guy, Latin America, Its Place in World Life. Harcourt 
Brace S; Co., S3.75. Introduction and Ch. 1, 22. 

Raushenbush, Joan, Look at Latin America. Foreign Poliq' Association, 

■ New York City, 25 cents. Ch. 4. • 

K Stewart and Peterson, Builders of Latin America. Harper S: Brothers, SI.9-1. 
r 'Williams, M. ^V., People and Politics of Latin America. Ginn & Co., $4.G0. 

(Also, EM244.) 


II. RACIAL RELATIONS 


Racial Composition of Latin Amer- 
ica. Black, tvhite, broivn, yellotv— the 
kaleidoscope of faces shifts and changes 
before the eyes of the visitor to Pan- 
ama. Standing in the doorway of one 
of the many East Indian stores, he 
sees Spaniards, Barbadian Negroes, 
North Americans, Indians, Chinese, 
and ever}' conceivable combination of 
tliese and other races surge past him. 
Quite possible, you say, for he is 
standing at the crossways of the Amer- 
icas, where such a mixture of peoples 
could be expected. 

But the fusion of peoples, experi- 
ences, and ideas is one of the out- 
standing characteristics, not alone of 
Panama, nor even of the whole Carib- 
bean area, but of ail Latin America. 
lA^e can never hope to understand its 
people if ire do not know something 
of their varied heritage. The belief in 
racial equality, which is so strong in 
the mind of the Latin American, and 
in which he differs so much from most 
North Americans, is due to his in- 
heritance from the past. 

Most of Latin America is made up 
of three principal stocks— the Indian, 
the Iberian, and the Negro. The In- 
dian is still predominant as to blood 
in some countries, but the culture of 
the Iberian (Spanish and Portuguese) 
holds first place throughout Latin 
America. 


The Iberian Influence. The Span- 
iards and the Portuguese came to tlie 
New World rvell fitted in many trays 
to establish a culture trhich would 
make and retain for itself a place in 
a new world. Theirs was a culture 
which teas already a blending of di- 
verse elements. Phoenicians and Car- 
thaginians sailed early to the accessi- 
ble shores of Spain. Rome conquered 
the whole land so thoroughly that for 
a time Hispania was possibly the most 
Roman of all the dominions. IVhen 
the Roman Empire began to decline, 
Germanic tribes swept down from the 
north, and in 415 founded the Visi- 
gotliic kingdom in Spain which lasted 
for nearly 300 years. The strongest 
influx of foreign settlers came through 
the long kloorish occupation, which 
lasted about seven centuries. This in- 
vasion brought to Spain many Ori- 
ental influences which it has never 
lost. 

It was just after tlie long struggle 
with the Arabs, -who had made im- 
portant contributions to Spanish life, 
that Spain undertook the conquest of 
America. Because of the protracted 
religious ivars against the Moors the 
Spaniard was influenced by religious 
as ■well as material reasons. Spain 
was eager to rein riches, tcrritoiy, 
and power, but she was also eager 
to- win adherents to Christianity 
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and to explore new frontiers. The 
spiritual impulse may explain in part 
the incredible courage of the Spanish 
conquerors of the Americas. Some- 
times they seemed cruel, covetous, and 
fanatical; but, in the face of seem- 
ingly impossible obstacles, they were 
brave and tenacious. Such people 
tv’ere bound to leave lasting results. 

The Indian Element. If the Span- 
iards who came to America had an 
international background, so did most 
of the Indian races with -ivhom they 
mixed their blood to create the Latin 
Americans of today. There rvere un- 
civilized tribes, like those wth whom 
our ancestors traged tvar in North 
America, but the greater part of the 
aboriginal population belonged to the 
highly civilized groups -which were, 
like the Iberians, the result of the 
mingling of diSerent cultures. There 
were great variations in these ancient 
cultures, to be sure, but they had cer- 
tain basic citaracteristics tvhich were 
alike. The three greatest were those 
of the Aztecs in central Mexico, the 
Mayas in southeastern Mexico and 
Central America, and the Incas in 
South America. The mighty empire 
of tlie latter stretched from Ecuador 
through Peru and Bolivia to Argen- 
tina and Chile. In the centers of 
these empires, there developed a civili- 
zation in which the cultures of older, 
more geographically limited races 
were fused. 

These Indians had, in varydng de- 
grees, according to the scope and 
stage of their advancement, many ac- 
complishments. They had an elabo- 
rate system of ai-chitecture, a mastery 
of handicrafts, mathematics, and some 
science, a complex political structure, 
and, in the case of the Mayas and Az- 


tecs, an elaborate s^-stem of picture 
tvriting. Most of the native rulers 
whom the Spaniards encountered 
tv’ere intelligent and versed in the arts. 
So far as racial relations are concerned, 
there has been nothing discovered as 
yet which tvould indicate that the 
Mayas, the Incas, the Aztecs, or any 
other early American people had race 
prejudices. Although their religious 
practices irere often cruel -^vhen judged 
by present-day standards, their beliefs 
indicate a basic conception of the 
unity of the universe and the equality 
of men. 

As soon as the most important chiefs 
had been disposed of and resistance 
crushed, tlie conquerors felt assured 
of their freedom to control and ex- 
ploit the country’s riches. Then they 
intermarried vdth Indian women. 
Later, the Emperor Charles V de- 
creed that no obstacle be placed in 
the -way of marriage bet^reen Span- 
iards and Indians. Economically, the 
Indian has been terribly exploited by 
the whites from the conquest down 
to the present time, but fortunately 
he has never been socially segregated 
from them. This explains why most 
of the Spanish Americans of today are 
neither Spaniards nor Indians. They 
are mestizos, a mixture of the two. 
Let us note this word. It is important, 
for the mestizo dominates most ot 
the Southern republics in numbers. 

How the Spaniard was later willing 
to honor the worthy Indian is shown 
in the life of tlie great Inca historian, 
Garcilaso de la k'ega. He ts-as born in 
Cuzco in 1537, the son of the Garcilaso 
de la Vega, one of Pizarro’s compan- 
ions, and of an Inca princess. The 
young mestizo grew up in the old 
capital of the Inca state, amid the 
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ruins of the empire’s glory. He lis- 
tened to the sad stories of his moth- 
er’s family, Inca princes and princesses 
\vho lamented the loss of their former 
grandeur and power. 

Young Garcilaso received an educa- 
tion in Latin, Castilian (the language 
of culture in Spain) , and the other 
branches of learning thought suitable 
for a gentleman’s son. Of course, 
lie also spoke fluently the Quechua 
tongue, tlie language of his mother. 
"While he ivas in school, he became 
acquainted with other boys of Span- 
ish and Indian blood, who listened as 
eagerly as he himself to the tales of 
their royal Inca relatives. 

The father of the young Inca died 
in 1559. The son determined to seek 
his fortune in his father’s country. In 
1560 he left Cuzco, never to return. 
He followed a military career for a 
time; then, though poor, he decided 
to devote himself to literal*)' pursuits. 
While living in a modest house in the 
city of Cordoba during his lonely old 
age, he composed his famous history 
of the Inca Empire. It is to the bril- 
liant "work of Garcilaso de la "Vega 
that the ivorld osves most of its know’l- 
edge of the remarkable Inca civiliza- 
tion. 

When the liberators succeeded in 
forming the neiv republics, they 
granted the Indians the same political 
rights as the whites. Unfortunately, 
they did not also recognize and restore 
their economic rights, nor encourage 
them to take their rightful place in 
the social life. The poor barefoot In- 
dian, patiently bearing his heavq’ load, 
has been left standing in the dust at 
the side of the road while civilization 
thundered by. For centuries he has 
been used as a means of transporta- 


tion or an instrument of production. 
There are ttvo tvays of looking at this 
problem. Some countries, like the 
United States, set the Indian apart 
and keep him by himself on a “reser- 
vation.” Other countries are notv tr)'- 
ing to fit him into their national life 
and add his contribution to their 
culture. 

The Negro Element. In considering 
Brazil and the tropical sections of the 
Caribbean countries, tve must add the 
African to the Iberian and Indian 
strains. The Negroes were early 
brought to Brazil as slaves. It is in- 
teresting to know that tlie good in- 
tentions of a priest were responsible 
for tlie first importation of slave labor. 
The priest tvas Bartolom^ de Las 
Casas, the “Apostle of the Indians.” 

The father and uncle of Las Casas 
accompanied Columbus on his second 
voyage to America. Bartolom^ stayed 
at home and graduated in law at the 
famous University of Salamanca. But 
tliere tvas much talk in Spain about 
the Indies, and stories of their fabu- 
lous wealth were brought back by 
every ship. It tvas natural that young 
Las Casas should want to see these 
romantic lands for himself. lYhen he 
arrived in Hispaniola, the governor 
gave him an estate. I\'^ith it, accord- 
ing to tlie customs of the time, he re- 
ceived a number of Indians to work 
the land. 

A sermon on the responsibilities 
of the white man toward the Indian 
made a deep impression on Las Casas. 
The experience marked the end of his 
life as lord of a colonial estate, and 
the beginning of his long and deter- 
mined fight for the ivelfare of the In- 
dians. He himself became a priest, 
one of the first to be ordained in 
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America. He worked diligently among 
the Indians and by his kindliness 
many of them in Southern Mexico be- 
came Christians. He sarv that they 
were totally unaccustomed and un- 
suited to the labor in the forests 
and in the mines which was part of 
the tvhite man's program. Padre Las 
Casas thought he could save them by 
having Africans brought to work as 
slaves. But before his death he re- 
pented bitterly of tlie injustice he had 
done the Negroes. He was a great 
man. He spent his life, and endured 
sickness and great privation in his 
work for Justice. He helped the na- 
tives to such an extent that he was 
called “Protector of the Indians.” 

The Southern republics freed their 
slaves early in the nineteenth century. 
Chile began the movement in 1811, 
when it passed a measure providing 
that all persons born in Chile should 
be free, and all slaves -who were born 
on the nation’s soil should thereby 
become free. No civil war, like the 
one fought in the United States, was 
necessary to bring about the emanci- 
pation of slaves in any Latin-Amer- 
ican country. In spite of economic in- 
justices, there has been little discrimi- 
nation against Negroes as a race. 

The Republic of Haiti is a striking 
memorial to its Negro founder, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, sometimes called 
the “Black Napoleon.” Toussaint -was 
born on a plantation in 1743, the son 
of full-blooded Negro parents. He was 
unusually intelligent, and somehow 
learned to read, sshite, and draw. In 
one of the books loaned to him by a 
friendly priest, the boy found a proph- 
ecy' that one day from among the 
slaves rv'ould rise a chief to lead them 
to liberty. From tliat time on he felt 


that it tvas he who would be the 
liberator. His opportunity came in 
1791, when the slaves, learning about 
the French Revolution, rose against 
their Frenclr masters. Toussaint did 
not take part in the original insurrec- 
tion, for he did not believe in unre- 
strained violence. In a short time, 
horvever, he was made leader of an 
organized group of Negroes. Later, 
after the freedom of the slai'es had 
been accepted, he made himself the 
ruler of the whole island. He under- 
took the reorganization and rebuild- 
ing of Haiti. His capacity for hard 
work and his good sense brought back 
order and gave the island the best 
government it had ever known. It \cas 
a fatal day for Toussaint when Na- 
poleon came to power in France. The 
Little Corsican sent an armed force 
to restore slavery to Haiti and subju- 
gate Toussaint. Toussaint was seized 
and taken to France as a prisoner. 
The hardships he suffered there caused 
his death in 1803. But the countiy- he 
founded and for rchich he died lives 
proudly on. .A.n American orator has 
said; "I would call him Napoleon, but 
Napoleon made his way to empire 
over broken oaths and through a sea 
of blood. This man never broke his 
word. ... I would call him W’asli- 
ington, but the great Virginian held 
slaves. This man risked his empire 
rather than permit the slave trade in 
the humblest village of his domin- 
ions.” 

In times past, no matter tdicthcr 
European or Indian blood ^vas held 
to be superior, the Negro teas thought 
inferior. In some parts of Latin .-\mcr- 
ica it is note believed that the Negro 
may be important in adding con- 
tentment to the haughty Spanish and 
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the stolid Indian types, and in help- 
ing in adjustment to environment. 
The black man’s happy attitude 
totvard life has been a more efficient 
means of resistance than the stoicism 
of the Indian. Brazil is committed 
to a policy of developing all races into 
a unified people. The Negro minor- 
ity is gradually disappearing through 
absorption into the general popu- 
lation. Today there is practically no 
“color bar” in Latin America ex- 
cept that introduced and retained by 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Intellectual, social, and artistic re- 
lationships between Indians, whites, 
and Negroes are already bringing 
distinctive American attitudes. The 
pooling of all these interests may be 
a long way off. But time is on the side 
of America if it can escape the poison- 
ous ideas of the totalitarian and racial- 
superiority conceptions of life. 

Racial Tendencies Today 

Within this laiger racial conception, 
there are clearly visible three distinc- 
tive racial tendencies. These are no- 
table in the tliree largest countries of 
Latin America, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Mexico. 

Brazil’s Experiment. Brazil is aim- 
ing for a “cosmic” or universal race. 
She is making an interesting experi- 
ment in race mixture. She believes in 
absorbing all the peoples within her 
borders. At one exu eme in the popu- 
lation of Brazil is a large number of 
Ncgiocs, %\'ho came as slaves from 
Africa. At the other extreme is an 
increasing number of Japanese. These 
totaled about 200,000 in 1940. .As for 
the African population, a leading Bra- 
zilian scientist predicts that within 
fifty years all Negroes will have been 


absorbed. In the eighteenth centur)’ 
Brazil brought into the countr)' about 
two million slaves. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century she realized 
the evils of slavery and began gradu- 
ally to free different classes of slaves. 
In 1888, when Brazil was ready to 
eliminate slavery completely, there 
were only about 400,000 left. The 
pure Africans are estimated today at 
about 5,000,000, living in the north- 
central part of Brazil, especially in the 
state of Bahia. That population is 
getting tvhiter with each decade. 

The population of Brazil in 1942 
was estimated at 45,000,000. At the 
beginning of the last century it was 
less than 4,000,000. The tribal Indian 
element of the population has been 
violently reduced by the invasion of 
the white man with his exploitation 
and foreign diseases. Some authorities 
estimate tliis population as *low as 
500,000. The Negroes as well as the 
Indians have been steadily decreasing. 
Only the whites maintain tlieir nu- 
merical superiority, both by a gi'eater 
proportional natural increase and by 
the influx of immigration. What par- 
ticular color will predominate as one 
walks along the streets of a Brazilian 
city a hundred years from now does 
not seem to bother the people today. 
What is desired is that all shall be 
loyal Brazilians. The valiant fight 
that leading Brazilians are making to 
keep race prejudice out of their coun- 
try' is shot^’n by a book isTitten by 
thirty-four Brazilian authors, who 
combined to protest against efforts 
from the outside to introduce a move- 
ment against the Jews. 

"Wliitc Argentina. Argentina has 
distinctly turned to the supreraaq' of 
the white race. European influence 
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has always been stronger in this coun- 
try than in any other on the continent. 
The dominant industry of raising 
cattle and selling them in Europe 
never called particularly for African 
slaves or for the nomadic Indian 
tribes. As early as 1852, the total 
population ^vas estimated at 1,200,000. 
Of this number, 553,000 -^vere mestizos, 
100,000 were Indians, and 115,000 
tvere Negroes. In those days tiro great 
Argentine leaders whom we shall dis- 
cuss later— Domingo Faustino Sarmi- 
ento and Juan Bautista Alberdi— 
tirged Argentina to enlarge her popu- 
lation by immigration from Europe. 

General Julio Roca led a military 
moi'ement in Argentina, much like 
that of General Custer and others in 
the United States, to drive the Indians 
from the desirable agricultural lands 
into the outlying districts. These good 
lands came into the possession of the 
government. They were distributed 
to the soldiers and sold to the immi- 
grants who began to pour in from 
Europe. Land values multiplied. Eu- 
ropean capital began to build rail- 
roads and port works. Argentina 
started rapidly on her ivay to pros- 
perity, dominated by capitalism and 
the white race. Recent figures give 
the estimated population of Argentina 
as 13,129,723. Only one million is 
estimated as non-white. Three Latin- 
European races— Italian, Spanish, and 
French— dominate the republic. They 
are followed by the Germans, English, 
Su-iss, Austrians, Poles, Scandinavians, 
and Slavs in the order named. Little 
Uruguay, Argentina’s next-door neigh- 
bor to the north, is just as definitely 
white. Otlier countries which arc 
predominantly is’hite include Chile 
and Costa Rica. 


Mexico Turns Indian. Mexico is 
almost as dominantly Indian as Ar- 
gentina is white. The policj' of the 
government since the beginning of the 
new social movement, the “Revolu- 
tion,” in 1910, is definitely to empha- 
size the Indian element. The govern- 
ment official, the school teacher, the 
engineer, the missionary— every Mex- 
ican patriot, in fact, is urged to take 
an interest in the Indian. His land, 
which the foreigner and the iMexican 
landlord took away from him, must 
be restored. His art— his weaving, his 
dances, his folklore— must be restored. 
Schools must be organized to' train 
him to meet conditions of today. The 
Indian and the mestizo predominate 
and should receive first attention. 

Along with Mexico, other countries 
where the Indian influence is espe- 
cially important are Guatemala, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Paraguay, and Bolivia. 
Other countries where the Indian in- 
fluence is strong are El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Colombia, and Ven- 
ezuela. None of the.se countries, 
however, has as definitely turned its 
attention to developing the Indians as 
hlexico has. The .leandering lowland 
tribes in South America are rapidly 
dwindling in numbers. The highland 
Indians, descendants of the civilized 
agricultural tribes, are gaining. In 
1650 colonial authorities estimated 
the aborigines at 13,000,000. Today 
they are calculated at 20,000,000. 
There is a group of young patriots 
who insist that the Indians are so im- 
portant that the proper name for 
these lands should be not Latin Amer- 
ica, but Indo-.America. This group 
lays great stress on the education of 
lire aboriginal population and tire 
elimination of foreign dominance. 




Fhoto from Monkmcyer Press Photo Service 


In Latin America there are many open-air markets like tliis one at Toluca, 
Mexico. Some of them arc so crowded irith pots and jars, fruits and vege- 
tables, hats and blankets that’ it is hard to walk through them. Each Indian 
likes to sell his otvTi ivarcs and to bargain ivith the customers. 
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1,000,000 are in the state of Sao Paulo, 
•ivhich is mucli like northern Italy in 
climate. This Italian population is 
easily fused into the land of its adop- 
tion, and the Italians become loyal 
Latin Americans. Spaniards, of course, 
are found in all these lands in large 
proportions, except in Brazil, tvhere 
the Portuguese ’were the original basis 
of the European population. 

The English, the Scots, and other 
foreigners form small groups, but they 
are very influential. Brown, Edwards, 
Nelson— these and other similar names 
appear frequently in the early records 
of the struggle for independence. The 
visitor to Latin America who is not 
familiar with its racial background 
may be surprised to meet people of 
characteristically Latin appearance, 
only to find them bearing Anglo- 
Saxon names. 

Poles, Russians, and people of the 
Balka'ns are scattered through sections 
of eastern South America. Turks, Ar- 
menians, and East Indians are found 
by the hundreds of thousands in 
Brazil, Guiana, Panama, and the is- 
lands of the Caribbean. Chinese are 
found chiefly in Panama, Peru, Mex- 
ico. and Cuba. In Habana there are 
reported to be about 80,000 Chinese, 
it many of •whom have been stranded 
« there in a vain effort to enter the 
^ United States. The Japanese are 
i strong in Brazil and in Peru, where 
they have many schools and cultural 
associations. 

The Germans tcere among the earli- 
est immigrants to South .America. 
Many of them came to Brazil at the 
invitation of the Emperor Dom Pe- 
dro II. He realized -vsliat vast spaces 
and resources in his country were un- 
settled and untouched, so he made 


definite plans to attract immigrants in 
large numbers. Agents were sent to 
Europe to seek desirable settlers: ship- 
ping companies were offered subsidies 
for every passage made; often free 
transportation to the region of their 
choice was provided for immigrants. 
The first group of Germans came to 
Rio Grande do Sul, the southernmost 
state of Brazil, in the 1820’s. After 
that, they came in waves, settling 
largely in Brazil’s three southernmost 
states. In 1848 a group of Germans 
came to southern Chile. It is hard to 
estimate satisfactorily the number of 
people of German blood in Latin 
America at the present time. German 
sources claim a million in Brazil, and 
about the same total for all the other 
countries combined. 

Jews have settled in Latin America 
since colonial days. But the number 
has considerably increased since their 
persecution by Hitler. There are some 
16,000 Jews in Mexico, 80,000 in Bra- 
zil, 60,000 in Chile, and 10,000 in Co- 
lombia. Argentina has 300,000 Jetv's, 
the twelfth largest Hebrew population 
in the world. Buenos Aires has four 
Jewish banks. Ttvo daily papers and 
numerous revicts's are printed in Yid- 
dish. The Jews have contributed 
much to the development of Latin- 
Araerican culture. Jews run printing 
presses in Mexico, raise tobacco in the 
Dominican Republic, make furniture 
in Rio de Janeiro, conduct co-opera- 
tives in Montevideo, run a hospital in 
Buenos Aires, farm in large colonies 
in northern Argentina, teach in the 
University of Santiago, Chile, run a 
textile factory in La Paz, Bolivia, con- 
duct an international bookstore in 
Lima, act as hosts in a modern hotel 
in Guayaquil. .All these things they 
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do \dgor, intelligence, and pa- 
triotism. 

North Americans have exerted little 
influence as far as immigration is con- 
cerned. There have been a few at- 
tempted colonial ventures. After die 
close of the War between the States 
in the' United States, some disap- 
pointed Southerners irent to Brazil, 
but most of their colonies irere unsuc- 
cessful. More recently, "Alfalfa Bill" 
Murray of Oklahoma secured a large 
tract of land in eastern Bolivia, where 
he expected to take a number of 
families to develop a modern colony. 
This venture, too, proved unsuccess- 
ful. Before the Revolution of 1910 
there were about 40,000 United States 
citizens in Mexico, but the majority 
of these returned home when the 
revolution took place. In general, the 
citizen of the United States is not in- 
terested in making his home perma- 
nently in a Latin-American country. 
He travels there because of his busi- 
ness interests. He may remain several 
months or even years, but he almost 
never considers himself anything but 
a \'isitor, ready at a moment’s notice 
to take the next boat or plane for 
home. The comparatively few colo- 
nists from the United States who have 
adapted themselves to local conditions 
and made friends with the citizens of 
the country have grown to love Latin 
America. But usually they confine 
their social life to “American” clubs, 
chambers of commerce, schools, and 
churches. 

North American business has always 
been largely dependent on agencies 
conducted by Germans, British, and 
other Europeans. In the city of Val- 
paraiso, in 1940, there were only five 
United States businessmen in posi- 


tions of any importance. All the large 
North American firms had as their 
managers Scotsmen, Germans, and 
other Europeans. Investigations made 
by the United States State Depart- 
ment and the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs revealed that a vers- 
large number of North American firms 
were represented in Latin America by 
Germans, many of tvhom were using 
their American connections to aid in 
Nazi propaganda. All of this means 
that business and political relation- 
ships bettveen North Americans and 
Latin Americans are not usually 
smoothed by intimate social contacts. 
In all of South America there were, in 
1940, only 17,787 North American res- 
idents, 3,000 of whom live in Argen- 
tina, 4,240 in Brazil, 1,281 in Chile, 
and 3,394 in Venezuela. Mexico has 
the largest number of United States 
citizens, with 13,014; 7,222 live in Pan- 
ama: 5,531 in Cuba; and 3,158 in the 
Dominican Republic (these figures as 
reported in January, 1941). In Brazil 
the North American colony numbers 
4,240 whereas there arc 1,000,000 Ger- 
mans. Argentina has 3,000 North 
Americans as compared with 300,000 
Germans. This is in itself an impor- 
tant commentary on the topic we shall 
discuss concerning the spiritual in- 
fluence of foreign countries on Latin- 
.American people. 

The Refugee Question. Immigra- 
tion to the New World has been in- 
creased to some extent in recent years 
by those who seek a haven from the 
persecutions of Fascist governments 
abroad. As the number of refugees 
from Europe grows and their plight 
becomes worse, we recognize one of 
the greatest challenges ever presented 
to the kindly hearts of humanity. The 
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CT)' of these ivanderers is voiced by the 
notable and sensitive Spanish musi- 
cian Adolfo Salazar, who, exiled by 
the Franco government because of his 
liberal viervs, found refuge in Mexico. 

In the silence of my Mexican study, 
facing a horizon of mountains and clouds, 
there is peace and solitude; but tvith us 
refugees there is only tribulation. We 
Spanish tmters have lost everything: coun- 
try', family, friends, and a means of liveli- 
hood. "Worse than this, some of us have 
lost our faith in the destiny of man, our 
belief in humanity. This faith Mexico’s 
large cordiality is doing everything pos- 
sible to restore. ... In the crisis vhich 
the world is experiencing, I have but one 
desire— to drink ever deeper of the clear, 
refreshing fountain of knotvledge.. It 
seems to me that only thus may we men 
of thought pay our homage to Humanity. 

Problems connected rvith immigra- 
tion in Latin America have recently 
assumed a new aspect. This is due to 
the expulsion of the Jews and other 
people of liberal vietvs from Germahy. 
The war has greatly increased the 
problem. In spite of America’s cen- 
tury-long reputation as a refuge for 
European liberals, the United States 
and Latin America had, up to 1942, 
received a total of only about 300,000 
refugees. Flalf of them came to Latin 
America. Exiled from Germany', 
Spain, and otlier lands because of 
their liberal views and intellectual 
training, they bring tvith them great 
gifts in the form of outstanding schol- 
arship and tcdmical ability. If these 
gifts are used properly, they can help 
® a great deal in lifting the economic 
and educational levels and fulfilling 
the promise of Latin America. The 
refugees have proved their devotion 
to the ideal of democracy at the cost 
of exile from their homes, and they 


can be of real help in furthering the 
democracy of tlie Americas. 

Many of the factors that have dis- 
couraged immigration in these coun- 
tries are now disappearing. Science is 
contributing heavily to eliminate the 
dratvbacks of the tropics. Tropical 
diseases are being conquered. A 
greater degree of physical comfort is 
being assured by developments in air 
conditioning and refrigeration. Po- 
litical life is becoming more stable 
and liberties are more secure. Rub- 
ber, tropical fruits, coffee, and other 
tropical products are increasingly de- 
manded by the rest of the rvorld. 
However, Latin America is not grou'- 
ing in population as rapidly as might 
be expected. One reason for this is 
the recent rise of nationalism rvhich 
tends to close doors to foreign im- 
migration. Southern statesmen should 
consider tliat fairly dense populations 
are usually necessary to impel social 
and inventive processes and that 
sparsely settled countries find it diffi- 
cult to command influence in the 
modern world. 

Propaganda in Latin America 

The activities of foreign residents 
in attempting to dominate the thought 
life of the Southern republics has re- 
cently taken on the name of propa- 
ganda. These activities are nothing 
new. And propaganda in itself is not 
bad. It is simply an organized effort 
to spread certain ideas and to get 
other people to accept them. Most of 
the powerful nations have used propa- 
ganda in an attempt to persuade the 
Latin American that the culture, the 
goods, and the government of a par- 
tiailar country were the best for 
Latin America. \Vc cannot under- 
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stand the propaganda used today un- 
less \ve see the where, hotv, and why 
of propaganda in the past. 

Cultural Character of European 
Propaganda. Botli in theory and in 
practice, European nations have or- 
ganized their propaganda for Latin 
America from a cultural point of view. 
They present their contributions to 
literature, education, philosophy, and 
religion with the idea in mind of at- 
tracting the favorable attention of the 
nation rvhdse interest and friendship 
is desired. Probably the best job of 
spreading propaganda in Latin Amer- 
ica was done by France. For many 
years the French got'ernment had a 
department irhose tvhole duty has 
been the advancement of the national 
standing of France in other countries. 
This division ahvays had a large 
budget and able workers. Both were 
used to the best advantage. From co- 
lonial times it has been the ambition of 
Latin-American youths to be educated 
in France. To the tvell-dressed woman 
in a Southern republic, just as in the 
United States, a Parisian frock rep- 
resented perfection. French rvas the 
language of diplomacy. In Latin 
America France has stood as the sym- 
bol of culture for a hundred years. 
All this is no accident, but the out- 
come of long, rvell-directed efforts. 

Economic Character of United 
States Propaganda. The United States 
has presented propaganda, also, but of 
a very' different kind. In the past the 
approach has been economic. Busi- 
ness and trade ha\'e dominated rela- 
tions with other countries. Citizens of 
the United States have often insisted 
tlrat the only way to develop friend- 
ship with Latin America is through 
trade. United States diplomacy' has 


been engaged chiefly in protecung 
American business. In Mexico, partic- 
ularly, our ambassador has considered 
himself the advocate of the petroleum 
companies rather than the promoter 
of a positive program of understand- 
ing between the countries. Latin 
America has naturally assumed that 
the United States is more interested 
in trade than in culture. Representa- 
tives of the United States have “talked 
business" so consistently that it has 
been hard for the Latin American to 
believe that any motive other than 
buying or selling could bring tliem to 
the Southern republics. 

IVithin the past fete years, hotv'ever, 
the United States has been encourag- 
ing cultural relationships as well as 
fostering trade trith Latin America. A 
Division of Cultural Relations has 
been established in the State Depart- 
ment. Students of Latin America and 
the United States, in increased num- 
bers, are being sent to study in each 
other’s schools. greater emphasis is 
being given to the study of Spanish 
and Portugtiese. But the United States 
government is still largely dependent 
upon individual effort, and that of 
private companies, to carry on its 
propaganda in the New IForkl. In- 
creasing government control may bring 
more unified and effective propaganda. 

Importance of Axis Propaganda in 
Latin America. The propaganda of 
the Axis nations, Italy, Japan, and 
Gennany, has been ol different degrees 
of importance. Italy has done very 
little propagandizing in spite of the 
fact that a great many Italians live in 
South America. -As has been men- 
tioned before, these Italians arc as- 
similated so readily into Latin .Amer- 
ica tliat they present no great problem 
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of divided allegiance. They feel them- 
selves to be loyal Latin Americans, 
and that is the way they act. The 
Japanese are not so easily assimilated. 
Brazil has encouraged their mixture 
witli Europeans, Negroes, and mestizos 
to make a “cosmic” race, but most of 
them have continued to be loyal to 
Japan. 

German propaganda began many 
years ago in Latin America. This 
propaganda soon became very eflFec- 
tive, through the cultural approach. 
"With the advent of Hitler in 1933 Ger- 
man propaganda took on the precision 
of a military machine. The large num- 
bers of Germans concentrated in Chile, 
Argentina, and southern Brazil made 
a good basis for the spread of Nazi 
propaganda, and it is in those areas 
that the most serious problems lie. 
The spreading of propaganda is as 
definite and well organized a part of 
the German tvar effort as any military 
campaign— and as strictly controlled 
by the government. The embassies 
and the consulates became the center 
of this elaborate campaign. The cul- 
tural and press attaches of the em- 
bassies spent a great deal of money, 
many times as much as ^v^LS spent by 
the United .States. Newspapers were 
bought up, filled with propaganda, 
sold very cheaply, and distributed free 
to militar)' men. German schools be- 
came agencies for the preacliing of 
Nazi pliilosophy. Po^vcrful short-wave 
I stations in the fatherland sent care- 
' fully planned programs to Latin 
America. Groups of Latin-Amcrican 
businessmen and students were taken 
to Germany as the guests of the gov- 
ernment. They were taken on spe- 
cially conducted tours, then at night 
put on the radio to tell their friends 


and families at home tvhat -wonderful 
things they had seen. Nazi diplomatic 
officials made careful card files of all 
Germans in Soutli America, and, if 
they did not co-operate vdien the 
Nazis wanted them to, there were 
de%'ious ways of applying pressure. A 
man’s business w'ould suddenly begin 
to fall off, or he would hear unhappy 
news from his relatives in Germany. 

The Nazi propaganda ivas directed 
toward three main ideas: first, the 
greatness of Germany and its Fuhrer; 
second, the failure of demoa-acy and 
the United States; third, the doctrine 
of anti-Semitism. In a booklet pre- 
pared by Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels in August, 1942, the following 
appeared under the title. From God’s 
Own Country: 

The climax of their (die Americans’) 
technical inventions is the icebox and 
the built-in closet. This country, which 
is waging war against the. oldest cultural 
peoples of Europe and Asia, does not it- 
self own a permanent theater or opera 
house. The U. S. A. docs not possess one 
poet, artist, architect, or composer of 
world stature. This country’ does not 
possess its own language; it has no culture 
of its own. According to official American 
statistics, there arc in New York 190 Prot- 
estant churches, 430 Catholic churches, 
as against 1000 synagogues . . . Every- 
diing is junk and fake. As to God’s own 
countn’, well, it was the Europeans who 
discovered it, it is Europeans who still 
today give it life, and if it were put on 
its oim feet, it iv-ould soon again become 
desert. 

Before long, the Latin Americans 
became tired of the Nazi efforts and 
began to see tlie danger that was con- 
fronting them. They passed laws 
strictly controlling all foreign schools, 
in many cases entirely forbidding 
them. They prohibited meetings in 
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which discussions were carried on in a 
foreign language. It -was during this 
period that the Nazi propaganda was 
driven underground and became ex- 
ceedingly destructive, productive of 
fifth-column activities of all sorts. The 
daring work of exposing German 
schemes tvas due to young friends of 
democracy like Fernandez Artucio, 
professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Montevideo. The story of his 
struggle and the activities of the Ger- 
mans can be read in English in his 
book. The .Nazi Underground in 
South America. It was in Uruguay 
that the real effort to dislodge the 
Nazis began. At the Pan-American 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro in Jan- 
uary, 1942, all the American republics 
appointed a committee to -^s'ork toward 


the elimination of the propaganda of 
all the Axis powers. 

How to prevent the virus of racial 
hatreds entering Latin America from 
the outside tvorld is one of the most 
difficult jobs facing the continent. 
Whichever way the military struggle is 
settled, the tear of cultures teill no 
doubt continue. Our Southern neigh- 
bors may be strayed momentarily by 
this or that series of outside etents. 
However, their greatest desire is to be 
governed, not by foreigners, but by 
themselves. The foreign influences 
that will be most acceptable will un- 
doubtedly be those that show the 
greatest tendency to aid the Latin 
Americans to enjoy social justice, eco- 
nomic prosperity, and spiritual inde- 
pendence. 


Test Yoursei.f! 

A. Can You Identify These People? The folloteing names are important 
in the story of racial development in Latin America. For each statement, write 
w'ithin the parentheses the letter of the name which matches it. Notice that 
there are two more names than statements. 


a. Garcilaso de la Vega 

b. Bartolome cle las Casas 

c. Domingo Sarmiento 

d. Fernandez Artucio 

e. Toussaint L’Ouverture 


/. General Julio Roca 

g. Simdn Bolivar 

h. Adolfo Salazar 

i. Joseph Goebbels 

/. "Alfalfa Bill” Murray 


( ) 1. Negro leader of the revolt of Haiti for independence from France 

( ) 2. The Argentine "General Custer," who drove the Indians off the good 
lands 

( ) 3. The "Protector of the Indians,” who opposed their enslavement by- 
Spanish colonists 

( ) 4. Son of an Inca princess, who wTote the history of the Inca Empire 

( ) 5. The Uruguayan professor who wrote The Nazi Underground in South 
America 

( ) 6. The Nazi Minister of Propaganda, who has directed activities in Latin 
America 

( ) 7. An Argentine who favored a large immigration from Europe 

( ) 8. The independence leader of South America, who wanted many im- 
migrants to come with tlieir arts and sciences 
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B. Can You Distinguish between Facts arid Opinions? Some of the follow- 
ing statements are facts given in the textbook, others are opinions which the 
book discusses, and still others are opinions not mentioned in the book. If the 
statement is a fact, encircle the letter F. If it is an opinion found in the book, 
encircle the letters OD; if an opinion not in the book, encircle ON. 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


OD 

ON 

I.. 

The Department of State has established a Division of 
Cultural Relations to improve our contacts -ivith Latin 
America. 

OD 

ON 

2. 

In 1942 all the American republics appointed a committee 
to combat Axis propaganda. 

OD 

ON 

3. 

United States movies are the best propaganda we could 
possibly use in Latin America. 

OD 

ON 

4. 

Brazil beliet'es in the intermixture of all the races in the 
country. 

OD 

ON 

5. 

Brazil’s racial policy' is wiser than the racial policy of the 
United States. 

OD 

ON 

6. 

A mestizo is' a person of mixed white and Indian blood. 

OD 

ON 

. 7. 

It is unfortunate that the Indians were not segregated from 
their white conquerors. 


C. Have You Mastered the Essentials of the Race Problems of Latin 
America? The following statements, covering some of the main points of the 
chapter, need to be completed by the correct choice from the list of phrases 
which follotv each one. Select the phrase which correctly completes each 
statement, and draw a circle around its letter. 

1. The three great racial elements in Latin America are the Indian, the Negro, 
and the 

a. Japanese b. Iberian c. Italian d. German 

2. In general, the Spanish and Portuguese polic)" toward the Indians was 
that of 

a. killing titem off c. exploiting and intermarrying 

b. leaving them undisturbed d. adopting the Indian religions 

3. At the present time the nation which seems to do most to encourage its 
Indian culture is 

a. Mexico b. Ai'gentina c. Brazil d. Peru 

4. Of the follo^ving countries, the one from which the feivest immigrants have 
entered Latin America is 

a. the United States b. Italy c. Japan d. Germany 

5. Examine carefully the map on page 28. Using the information which it 
gives, encircle the letter of the country in tliis list -tvhich has the highest 
proportion of Negroes in its population, and underline the country' idtli 
the highest proportion of white population 

a. Brazil b. Haiti c. Cuba d. Argentina e. Mexico 
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D. Correspondence or Class Assignments. (See general instructions under 
this heading, p. vhi.) 

1. Racial ideas are playing a very important part in the present tvar, as 
you know. "iVrite a paragraph comparing the racial policies of Nazi Germany 
wiA those of Brazil. In a second paragi'aph explain which policy you consider 
better for the future of the tvorld, and why. 

2. You probably don't agree with Dr. Goebbels’s description of United 
States culture in From God’s Own Connli-y. "Write a reply of one or tteo para- 
graphs trhich you ttould consider suitable for Latin Americans to read. 

3. Using your knotrledge of United States history, write a comparison of 
the treatment of the Indians in North .A-merica trith that iir Latin America. 

E. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Inman, Samuel Guy, Latin America^ Its Place in World Life. Ch. 2. 

Raushenbush, Joan, Look at Latin America. Ch. 3. 

Williams, Mary "W., People and Politics of Latin America. Ch. 10. 



III. GEOGRAPHY AND GEOPOLITICS 


How many maps have you seen in 
show windoAvs and ne'^vspapers in the 
last month? Without counting the 
number, you may be sure that it tvas 
a great many more than you satv ten 
years ago. The reason for this is that 
the tvorld has become geography- 
minded. We know now how basic 
geography is in the life of the tvorld 
and its people. The Germans have in- 
vented a new tvord for the intimate 
relationships between seas, mountains, 
deserts, rivers, and the foreign pol- 
icy of governments. They call it geo- 
politics. The great discoverers of the 
fifteenth century shotved the world 
the importance of geography as they 
rounded Cape Horn at the end of 
South America and the Cape of Good 
Hope near the tip of Africa, adding 
huge territories and great power to 
Spain and Portugal. England, France, 
Holland, and later the United States, 
all struggled for possession of the is- 
lands of the Caribbean— not because 
the islands themselves were so im- 
portant, but because the geo-politics 
involved tvere important. The coun- 
try that controlled these islands gained 
thereby an important influence on the 
American continent. Today some bar- 
ren little island, thousands of miles 
out in the sea, may, all of a sudden, 
become of as much concern to a na- 
tion as one of its populous, wealthy 


cities. In the study of Latin America, 
geography thus becomes the liveliest 
possible topic, for it is intimately con- 
nected ■ivith the fight for freedom the 
world around. 

Continental Defense 

The Battle of the Continents is the 
name sometimes given to the second 
World War. Five mighty military 
centers developed; Europe,- Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and Ariierica. The 
leader that succeeded in controlling 
any two of these continents might 
control the world. The idea that the 
whole American continent would 
stand or fall together, the idea ex- 
pressed by President Afonroe in the 
famous Monroe Doctrine, is stronger 
today than ever before. 

In the blackout of tvar, the flash- 
light of defense is focused on these 
points: Iceland to the northeast, the 
Strait of Magellan at the south, Puerto 
Rico and Natal to the- east, Hawaii 
and the Galapagos Islands on the 
west. These mark the continents tve 
defend. They are united in the mid- 
dle by the Panama Canal, which is 
the heart, located in the center of the 
continental body. Et'Ci^ American— 
not simply the admirals and the mem- 
bers of the general staff— has a new in- 
centive to know these and the inter- 
vening points of the home he defends. 
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A Bird's-Eye View o£ the Conti- 
nents. Take your stand at Panama— 
with Balboa, “silent upon a peak in 
Darien”— a little mountain from tvhich 
both the Pacific he discovered and the 
Atlantic which bore him to America 
can be seen. Great battleships, small 
destroyers, submarines, and bombing 
planes are passing back and forth in 
and above the canal. Parallel to the 
present locks that lift the mighty ships 
up from the Atlantic level and down 
again to the Pacific is a third set of 
locks being rushed to completion. 
Tens of thousands of men and ma- 
chines are making the American life- 
line stronger for the defense of democ- 
racy. To the east, lie the 1,200 is- 
lands of the Caribbean. Farthest away 
toward Europe lies the United States’ 
newly militarized Puerto Rico, and its 
three little sentinels, the Virgin Is- 
lands. Nearer to our back door is 
Guantanamo, the naval base leased 
to the United States by Cuba. Be- 
tween are friendly Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. Scattered over 
the sea are the English, Dutch, and 
French islands, reminders of the for- 
mer powerful influences of these na- 
tions in America. Only the French 
islands hold potential danger, for, in 
1940, Great Britain granted military 
bases to the United States in the Ba- 
hamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, Antigua, 
Santa Lucia, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana. These colonies, with the ex- 
ception of the small space for militar)’ 
bases, still belong to Great Britain, 
but the co-operation thus established 
ivill, in the future, probably lead to 
the even closer relation of these places 
with the United States. 

Ttvo Dutch islands, Curasao and 
Aruba, just off the north coast of 


Venezuela are of great importance, 
both because of their nearness to 
Panama and because of their great oil 
refineries, which process the petro- 
leum from the fields of Venezuela. 
These islands were occupied by 
United States’ soldiers at the request 
of Holland, ■when that country teas 
invaded by the Nazis in 1940. The 
French colonies, the largest of which 
are Guadeloupe, Martinique, and 
French Guiana, continued to be a 
threat. Therefore, in the 1940 con- 
ference at Habana, aiTangements were 
made for a joint Pan-American Com- 
mission to take these over if Hitler 
tried to take them forcibly atvay from 
France. All of these places mentioned 
are Atlantic approaches to the Panama 
Canal. By 1942 they had all come 
under the temporary military control 
of the United States. 

Face about at your observation post 
at Darien and look west. The few 
small dots just outside the canal en- 
trance are under the United States 
flag. North of Panama the first im- 
portant point is Fonseca Bay. The 
proposed Nicaraguan Canal, which is 
not likely soon to be built, would 
have its Pacific entrance in this bay. 
It rvashes the shores of El Salvador 
and Honduras as well as Nicaragua. 
The United States secured the right to 
fortify this bay in 1914, along with the 
right to build the Nicaraguan Canal. 
From Fonseca Bay. to the north, the 
next strategic point in Latin .-kmerica 
is the Magdalena Bay in Lower Cali- 
fornia, a territory of Me.xico, one of 
the United Nations. 

Notv turn your eyes south again, 
past Panama. It is 535 miles to the 
southwest before die eyes light on out- 
posts similar in size to any one of a 
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number of Caribbean islands. These 
are the Galapagos. They are the 
neglected children of Ecuador. A hu- 
man being, unless he be some wander- 
ing naturalist or the survivor of a 
shiptvTecked crew, seldom sees these 
islands. But all of a sudden, when 
Japan attacked Australia, tliese islands 
became important. They are possible 
bases for an air thrust at Panama. In 
1942 the United States arranged with 
Ecuador to fortify the islands. This 
may mean the beginning of civilized 
community life on these lonely out- 
posts. 

Two thousand miles below the 
Galapagos and 365 miles out in the 
Pacific are found the islands of Juan 
Fernandez. They belong to Chile. 
These are also dismal, inhospitable 
spots. One of them is supposed to be 
the island upon tvhich Defoe repre- 
sented Robinson Crusoe as taking 
refuge. To the tvest lies Australia in 
a direct line, 7,000 miles atvay. How- 
ever, it is possible that the develop- 
ment of the bombing plane may, as in 
the case of the Galapagos, raise these 
bare islands to a center of importance. 

Farther south, the Strait of Magel- 
lan offers a rough, picturesque passage 
for ships befiveen the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. The building of the Panama 
Canal and the establishment of air 
traffic from Santiago 'to Buenos Aires 
have lessened the use of this strait. But 
if the Panama Canal were closed, it 
would again assume enormous impor- 
tance. Chile and Argentina are con- ' 
sidering the joint fortification of this 
strait. 

In the South Atlantic, off the coast 
of Argentina, are found the famous 
Falkland Islands. These occupy an 
.important strategic position. A sig- 


nificant naval battle tvas fought off 
those shores bettveen Germany and 
Great Britain in the first "World War. 
From this base during the second 
World War, the British sent their 
cruisers to ovenvhelm the German 
pocket battleship, the Graf Spec, at 
Christmas time in 1939. 

The next outstanding strategic posi- 
tion is Cabo Este, on the southeastern 
corner of Uruguay, where the great 
estuary, Rio de la Plata, srveeps out to 
sea. Control of that cape by a foreign 
power would allow it to dictate the 
life of Argentina, Uruguay, and Bra- 
zil. In 1939 a Nazi fifth-column plot 
was uncovered, tvhidi showed that the 
storm troopers tvere plotting just such 
control. Near that cape, the Graf Spec 
received its mortal "wounds. The 
United States aided Uruguay, in 1942, 
to fortify Cabo Este. Argentine, Brit- 
ish, and United States battle cruisers 
maintain patrol duty around this im- 
portant point. 

Cape Sao Roque, with its munici- 
pality, Natal, Brazil, is the next out- 
standing strategic point. It has re- 
ceived much attention in the news be- 
cause, at the beginning of the second 
World W'^ar, the public suddenly re- 
alized that it lay witliin approximately 
1,700 miles of Dakar, Africa. This 
sudden discovery by North Americans 
led to many false statements and er- 
roneous theories. “Latin America is 
closer to Europe than to the United 
States,” was one completely false state- 
ment often made. (Natal is but one 
small point in Latin America. Dakar 
is not even in Europe; instead it is 
many miles distant from Berlin, Paris, 
or London.) A small group of self-ap- 
pointed strategists in the United States 
suggested that we should draw a line 
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through South America, more or less 
along the Amazon River, and under- 
take to defend only the section nortli 
of that line. Such suicidal appease- 
ment has never been seriously con- 
sidered by "Washington, which, from 
the days of Monroe, has believed that 
America as a whole must be kept free 
from European dominance. With the 
aid of the United States Brazil is 
building air fields and fortifications 
all through the Natal section and on 
the island of San Fernando, 300 miles 
out to sea on the ts'ay to Dakar. 

We have notv completed the sweep 
around the continent. We have lo- 
cated the important southern geo- 
graphical points vital to the defense 
of the American continent. 

Geography and Foreign Policy 

If geogi-aphy explains to a great de- 
gree the foreign policy of a continent, 
it also throws much light on the for- 
eign policy of individual countries. 
How is it that Argentina is so friendly 
to Europe, and Peru is so friendly to 
the United States? Argentina faces 
toward Europe. Its great plains pro- 
duce enormous amounts of wheat and 
meat, which are needed by Europe. 
Vast steamship lines are developed, 
great business enterprises groiv, aided 
by European capital. Immigration 
from Europe flotvs into these great 
plains. European capital develops Ar- 
gentine railroads. So geogi'aphy influ- 
ences production, and, as a result, 
foreign trade and cultural relations as 
tvell. 

Things are different in Peru, situ- 
ated as it is on the west coast of South 
America. It is a mountainous land. 
One of its exports is copper, shipped 
out from a Yankee-owned mine. It 


is near to the Panama Canal and the 
United States. Peruvian foreign pol- 
icy is therefore likely to favor closer 
relations with the United States. 

Chile is a long shoestring republic, 
with 2,600 miles of coast line. Open to 
attack from every side, she must there- 
fore watch her step. Chile is neither a 
confirmed friend of Europe nor of the 
United States. Her foreign policy con- 
sists in keeping to the middle of the 
road. 

Mexico is different. She is the next- 
door neighbor of the United States, 
a country of overpowering strength. 
This fact means that most of Mexico’s 
foreign policy revolves around the 
question of protecting herself from, or 
co-operating ivith, her gi-eat North- 
American neighbor, 

Brazil has still a different position. 
This illustrates the fact that foreign 
policy is not a simple matter. She is 
nearer to Europe than is Argentina. 
Yet she has always maintained a con- 
sistent friendship totvard the United 
States. Why is this so? One reason is 
that Brazil is the greatest producer of 
coffee in the world. The United 
States drinks more coffee than any 
other country. Also, this great country 
borders on seven different South 
American nations. It is to Brazil’s 
interest, as a result, to promote friend- 
ship between South American coun- 
tries. 

The development of the ivest coast 
of South America has been retarded 
'because the high Andes make trans- 
portation, education, and other uni- 
fying processes difficult. On the other 
hand, the great plains of Argentina, 
Uruguay, and southern Brazil make 
for progress. People situated like the 
Chileans always develop a venture- 
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some spirit and a hospitable attitude 
totvard foreigners. For these Chile is 
famous. Mexico, Cuba, and other 
parts of the Caribbean are influenced 
by the overflotving life of the United 
States. People in the tropics lack the 
drive and progress of those "who live 
in temperate climates. Ever)' section 
of Latin America demonstrates, by the 
peculiar character of its people, geog- 
raphy's powerful influence. 

A Comparison of the Americas 

The Western Hemisphere can be 
thought of as having three distinct 
divisions; North America, including 
the United States and Canada; Mid- 
dle America,’- and South America. 
Middle and South America, ivith their 
tirenty republics, make up ivhat ive 
call Latin America, an area contain- 
ing over eight and a half million 
square miles of territory— slightly less 
than that which composes North 
America. Although this area repre- 
sents almost 20 per cent of the in- 
habited land of the world, the total 
population of Latin America is about 
130,000,000. This small population 
is due in part to the inhospitable 
character of much Latin-American 
land, with its tropical jungles and 
deserts, and also to the fact that for 
many years Latin America has been so 
remote from the North Atlantic coun- 
tries which have been the pivot of 
world activity. 

A glance at the map will shotv that 
South America is a huge triangle, 
4,600 miles from north to south and 
3,200 miles from east to -west at its 
widest point. This great triangle is 
connected to tvestern North America 


by Middle America; to the east, the 
Caribbean islands are stepping stones 
to the North American coast. 

Topography. In their general to- 
pography, as tvell as in their area, 
North America and South America 
are much alike. Both areas have for- 
midable mountain barriers formed by 
the Cordilleran mountain system, 
which includes the mountains of Mid- 
dle America, the Andes Mountains of 
South America, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains of the United States and Canada. 
These are young, rugged ranges, con- 
trasting strongly irith the older, worn 
ranges in the eastern sections of both 
continents. Both .North and South 
America have huge river systems, such 
as the Mississippi and the Amazon 
systems, ivhich drain vast interior 
plains. 

However, these are superficial like- 
nesses. A closer examination shows 
great differences. The .A.ndes extend 
north and south for over 4,500 miles, 
cutting off the east of Latin America 
from the west. They are narrotrer, 
but higher, than the Rockies. Rising 
steeply from the Pacific, they have 
towering peaks over 20,000 feet high. 
Unlike the Rockies, they have very 
few passes less than 10,000 feet above 
sea level. Except in Bolivia they 
are less than 200 miles tcide. Because 
of their great height and the scarcity 
of mountain passes, the .A^ndcs fonn 
the most formidable mountain bar- 
rier in the world. Only a few railroads 
have been built aaoss the Andean 
range. Consequently, much transpor- 
tation between die eastern and die 
western parts of South America is by 
sea, although the airplane is coming 


1 Middle America is a popular name ivhich includes the Central American repubhes, 
the three republics -of the West Indies, and Mexico. 
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to occupy an increasing place in this 
transmountain communication. 

Unlike the Nortlt American coast 
line, the coast line of Latin America 
is regular, so that the natural harbors 
for ocean-going steamers are few. 
Further, those harbors which do exist 
are largely on the east coast. The 
reason for the striking lack of harbors 
on the north Pacific coast is that for 
thousands of years the whole conti- 
nent of South America has been tilt- 
ing gradually upward in the north 
and downward in the south. This 
process has resulted in a steady rise of 
the northwestern coastal mountains, so 
that now they jut steeply from the 
sea, leaving a coast line from the 
Isthmus of Panama to Chile almost 
void of harbors. This lack of ports 
has made it necessary for sea-going 
boats to anchor off shore in open 
rrater and transfer cargoes and pas- 
sengers ashore by lighters. On the At- 
lantic shores there are good harbors 
which have been formed by the Ori- 
noco, the Amazon, and La Plata rivers 
at tlie points rrhere they empty into 
the sea. Good harbors are found also 
along the Caribbean coast. 

Temperature. The greatest differ- 
ence betrveen North and Latin Amer- 
ica is in their positions -with regard to 
the equator. While three fourths of 
North America lies in the temperate 
climate, about three fourths of Latin 
America is in tire tropics; so the 
two continents sliovz great differences 
in vegetation, animal life, and popula- 
tion. A warm or hot climate is not so 
conducive to human activity as a 
more moderate climate, and life in 
Latin America tends to be at a slotrer 
tempo than in North America. Tem- 
peratures there do not vary so greatly 


from season to season as they do in 
North America. 

In the lowlands along the Carib- 
bean coast and in the equatorial forests 
of South America, there is continual 
heat and unceasing rain. But there is 
almost no rain in the hot, arid deserts 
which cover the northern part of Mex- 
ico, tlie rvestern plains of Argentina, 
the coast of Peru, and the northern 
tip of Chile. On the other hand, the 
Valley of Mexico, the Central \'alley 
of Chile, Brazil’s highlands, and .Ar- 
gentina’s pampas all have mild, pleas- 
ant climates. That the mountains and 
highlands have a great effect on tem- 
perature is shown by the fact that in 
the tropics there is a one degree drop in 
temperature for every additional 300 
feet of elevation. Thus it is frequently 
too cold for comfort in tlie mountain 
city of Quito, Ecuador, although that 
city is located only a few miles from 
the equator. 

Rainfall. Mountains and highlands 
also influence rainfall. The rain ivhich 
falls on the Caribbean lowlands and 
the tropical part of South America 
east of the Andes is borne on the 
trade ivinds blowing in from the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. 
These ivinds, moving in from the 
northeast and southeast, drop their 
moisture as they siveep up tlie slopes 
of the highlands to the Andes. Very 
little moisture crosses the mountains 
to the tropical portion of the west 
coast, whidi rarely has rain. 

The entire trade-wind belt shifts 
north or south, according to the 
season. During the South .American 
summer montlis, December to March, 
the area iviili the greatest rainfall is 
that between southern Brazil and the 
Guiana Highlands. In the tvintcr. 
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however, the rainy belt shifts north- 
ward, covering the region north of the 
Amazon River and continuing over 
the Caribbean Sea. Over lower South 
America, below latitude 30°, the direc- 
tion of the trade winds is reversed, and 


rainfall are affected, too, by the Peru 
Current. Nowhere in the world are 
the effects of a cold water current so 
noticeable as here. This current, for- 
merly called the Humboldt Current, 
but now generally referred to as the 


LINING UP OUR LATITUDES 
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they blow from west to east, bearing 
moisture from the Pacific Ocean. Cen- 
tral and southern Chile, therefore, 
have abundant rainfall, as the high 
Andes force the winds to deposit their 
moisture on the coastal plain and in 
tlie valley along the "west coast, 

Latin-American temperature and 


Peru Current, has a far-reaching ef- 
fect on the climate along the coast of 
Peru and northern Chile. On-shore 
winds blowing over this cold water 
current cause the air temperatures all 
the way from northern Chile almost 
to the equator to be much lower than 
tire averages for each latitude. 


i 
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Four Dominant Units 

The political, economic,, and social 
life of Latin America is influenced by 
four dominant geographical units: 
tlie Caribbean Sea, tire Andes Moun- 
tains, tire pampa of eastern South 
America, and the Amazon Valley. 

The Strategic Importance of the 
Caribbean Sea. The Caribbean Sea 
is to the American Continent what the 
Mediterranean is to Europe. Just as 
the nation which dominates the Med- 
iterranean controls Europe, so the na- 
tion that dominates tire Caribbean 
can control America. Likers’ise, the 
Panama Canal at one end of the 
Caribbean is corhparable in impor- 
tance to the Suez Canal at one end of 
the Mediterranean. At the close of 
the fifteenth century the Spaniards de- 
posited the first load of European 
civilization on the Caribbean island 
of Hispaniola. A few decades later 
England, France, and Holland in- 
vaded the West Indies in order to 
secure their part of the Nerv World 
riches. For 200 years European wars 
were prolonged in the Caribbean. 
The United States, after independence 
was established, objected to Europe’s 
continuing the Caribbean as a battle- 
ground. Thomas Jefferson early em- 
phasized the fact that the Caribbean 
should be dominated by the United 
States. In recent decades this country 
has demanded, as an integral part of 
its foreign policy, the control of the 
West Indies. IVe aided Cuba to drive 
the Spanish from their last stronghold 
in America. We aided Panama to free 
itself from Colombia in order that the 
canal might be built. About the same 
time great American commercial cor- 
porations developed enormous plan- 


tations in the Caribbean area for the 
production of bananas, sugar, coffee, 
and cacao. The Caribbean then be- 
came what some critics called "an 
American lake.” The opening of the 
Panama Canal in 1914 changed the 
map of the world. For 400 years great 
rulers had dreamed of this canal. 
When it rvas finally built, it restored 
the Caribbean to a position of teorld 
importance and advanced the develop- 
ment of the west coast of Central and 
South America. 

The waters of this “American Medi- 
terranean” are warmed by the north 
equatorial current of the Atlantic. 
Trade winds blow from the cast, 
bringing heat 7 rainfall. But sunshine, 
too, is abundant, making the lands 
warm and humid. Thus is provided 
the climate which means thickly popu- 
lated islands, rich in such profitable 
crops as bananas and sugar. Puerto 
Rico, belonging to tlie United States, 
has almost 600 people to the square 
mile. Barbados, which belongs to the 
British, has one of the densest popula- 
tions of the world- 1,200 persons to 
the square mile. 

The Caribbean is a great oval- 
shaped sea, bounded, roughly speak- 
ing, on the nortli by three islands, 
Cuba, Hispaniola, and Puerto Rico; 
on the east by a chain of small islands, 
the Lesser Antilles, beginning with 
tlie Virgin Islands, sixty miles from 
Puerto Rico, and ending with Trini- 
dad, which hugs die coast of ^xn- 
czuela. The southern boundarv- of 
this oval is made by the strong, tvcll- 
anchored, northern section of the 
South .American mainland, the Re- 
public of Venezuela, and that section 
of Colombia whiclt extends .as far as 
tlie litde neck of land called Panama. 
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about whicli has centered more con- 
troversy than any other spot in the 
New World. The •western boundary 
of the Caribbean is made up of Pan- 
ama, four of the republics of Central 
America, British Honduras, and tlie 
jutting peninsula of Yucatdn which 
swings up at the north-^vest. 

The area of the Caribbean lands, 
strictly speaking and not including 
Mexico or the Guianas, is 1,126,700 
square miles. In this is included the 
land actually washed by tliis sea, that 
is, the five republics of Central Amer- 
ica, nvo of South America, the three 
West Indian republics, the posses- 
sions of the United States (Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands) , the pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, the largest 
of which are British Honduras, Ja- 
maica, and Trinidad, the French is- 
lands in the Lesser Antilles, and the 
DutcbJ" islands off Venezuela, the larg- 
est of ^v■hich is Curasao. These coun- 
tries and colonies have a population 
of approximately 27,000,000 people, 
about one in every thousand being a 
citizen of the United States. > 

The Caribbean is the source of 
many blood-and-thunder stories based 
on tlie era of the buccaneers and pi- 
rates. Some are based on fact; others 
on mere tradition; while others are 
purely imaginary. The events of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s exciting novel 
Treasure Island take place on an imag- 
inary island situated in the West In- 
dies area. Charles Kingsley, in West- 
ward Ho, paints for us the horrors of 
the Inquisition in Cartagena, where 
the reader is ovenvhelmed with the 
shrieks of Rose Salterne piercing the 
dark corridors of the Inquisition 
court. Rafael Sabatini in Captain 
Blood,- \h?Lt most exciting of all buc- 


caneer yarns, paints a tvonderfully 
clear picture of a naval attack on 
Cartagena., It •was in these •waters that 
Joseph Conrad sensed his apprentice- 
ship as a sailor and secured material 
for his romantic novels. 

The Andes Mountains. The Andes 
Mountains are more than 4,500 miles 
long, extending from the northern 
part of South America, in Colombia, to 
the extreme tip at Tierra del Fuego. 
In places this mountain diain is 
more than 100 miles in width. It 
follo-^vs closely the ■sv'estern coast line 
and traverses Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, and Argentina. The 
Andes consist of uvo approximately 
parallel chains Avith a depression be- 
nveen. The average height is 13,000 
feet above sea level, as compared tvith 
the highest single peak in the United 
States, Mt. Whitney in California, 
Avhich is only 14,501 feet. One peak, 
Aconcagua, in Argentina, is 22,835 
feet, one of the highest in die tvorld. 
Several are more than 20,000 feet,, and 
scores are betiveen 18,000 and 20,000 
feet. The Andes cliain is the longest 
in the ivorld and second only to the 
Himalayas in height. 

Benveen the Andes chains is a high, 
broad plateau called the altiplano. 
Betiveen the Pacific Ocean and the 
Andes lies a narroiv coastal plain. It 
varies from loiv, tropical land and 
desert regions, ivhere there is almost 
no rainfall, to the great central valley 
of Chile, Avhere is found the majority 
of the population. 

The population of the Andean re- 
gion is distributed Avhere people can 
make a lii'ing. The jungle lovdands 
are sparsely inhabited, not so much 
because they are hot, as because of 
Aveeds and pests. The desert regions 
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\vhich can be irrigated or -which have 
iarge nitrate or mineral deposits are 
fairly densely populated. The bulk of 
the population of South America’s 
rvest coast, ho-js’ever, Ih-es high on the 
mountain slopes. There is the region 
rs-here Dvo and even three crops a year 
can be grossm profitably and -ivhere 
there are the greatest mineral riches. 

On the high, broad plateaus stand 
some of South America's principal 
cities. Bogota, capital of Colombia, a 
city of a third of a million people, is 
on a plateau 8,660 feet above sea level. 
Quito, capital of Ecuador, is in a 
picturesque valley, 9,350 feet above 
sea level. Cuzco, in Peru, once the 
capital of the Inca Empire, is 11,440 
feet above sea level. Cerro de Pasco, 
a mining torvn in the Peruvian Andes, 
is 14,208 feet above sea level. La Paz, 
Bolma, high in the Andes (12,000 
feet) , is the highest capital in the 
■world. There are many Bolivian 
towns that are 10,000 to 15,000 feet 
above sea level. 

•The considerable number of people 
who are able to make a living in the 
Andes region indicates that, altliough 
the rugged topography presents for- 
midable barriers to the development 
of trade and industr)', in many areas 
man has succeeded in overcoming 
these obstacles. 

Chile differs sharply from the other 
Andean countries. It is divided into 
three distinctive sections. In the 
North are the dr)' nitrate and copper 
mines. Its life revolves around the big 
mines osvned by foreigners, tviih even 
the food and -(vater imported from 
the outside. ^Yorkmen face an in- 
dustrial situation, completely different 
from the highland industries. The 
central section is rich and populous. 


Here the business of the nation is 
carried on, and food is raised. South- 
ern Chile starts with the lake region, 
comparable in beauty and climate to 
Switzerland. Here the German colo- 
nies dominate, keep the inns, and con- 
trol business. Farther south, running 
on down to the most Southern toten in 
the tvorld, Punta Arenas, are the great 
sheep ranches. 

Influence of tlie Peru Current. The 
west coast of South America has a 
distinct life, different from that of 
any other section of the world. The 
inhabitants of the region attribute all 
manner of happenings to die action of 
the Peru Current— the v’eathcr, pros- 
perity, poverty, the enormous flocks of 
birds, the ovenvhclming number of 
fish— even the late arrival of trains. 
This seems strange to the visitor until 
he begins to study this cnonnous ocean 
river. It sweeps up from the Antarctic, 
hugging tightly the coast of Chile and 
Peru. It then turns ivesnvard toward 
the Galdpagos Islands. Near these is- 
lands it loses itself in the expanses of 
the Pacific. The cold current ninning 
along the shores of northern Chile 
and Peru parallels die high Andes 
Mountains. These mountains hug the 
coast. The cold current cools the air. 
This cold air is made still colder when 
it strikes the sides of the .■\ndc5. so 
there is no precipitation from the 
bend of the South .-Vnicrican conti- 
nent at Arica to another bend at IP 
below the equator, just south of the 
Guas-as River. Because of the lack 
of rainfall in northern Chile, that 
section is blessed widi her enormous 
nitrate deposits. If it ever rained 
there, the greatest riches of Chile 
■would be destroyed. 

A slighdy different combination of 
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The bird islands of Peru are a valuable source of fertilizer. The fish, fed 
by the abundant marine life of the Peru Current, in turn feed millions of 
sea birds, 'tvhich produce guano. Guano is one of Peru’s notable resources. 

geographical circumstances gives Peru cause of the absence of rain. Guano is 
its large deposits of guano, valuable rich in phosphates, nitrogen, and 
as a fertilizer, on the islands off the other material for plant gro^vth. It 
coast. There is exceptionally abun- is sold by the PeruAuans for use as a 
dant marine life in the Peru Current, fertilizer. If the current chances to 
due to the chemical composition of turn a^vay from the land, as it does 
the Avater and tire protection of the once in a great span of years, the birds 
clouds. The enormous amount of haA'e no fish for food. They die by 
ff fish in that current draAvs millions of the millions, and the Peruvian people, 
birds. There are so many birds in themseh'es, starA'e Avitliout tlie means 
this region that at times great flocks of liA-elihood. When the current turns, 
of them, like a cloud, hide the sun. or Avarm Avater from the north OA'er- 
It has been estimated tliat one of the spreads the cold, the hot air rises, 
small Chincha Islands off Peru has a Torrents of rain ensue. This means 
bird population of 5,600,000, requir- trains are delayed because bridges and 
ing 1,000 tons of fish a day for food, tracks are Avashed out for long dis- 
The droppings of these birds consti- tances. In other AA’ords, PeruA'ian life 
tute the enormous guano deposits, is sometimes radically changed by a 
The guano, in turn, is preserved be- trick of the Peru Current. Traveling 
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from Panama do%vn the west coast, 
one expects to find the hottest kind 
of weather as he approaches the equa- 
tor. Soon, however, he begins to look 
for his \varm clothes. Why? The cur- 
rent is now getting in its work and 
cooling the atmosphere. Geography 
has scored again as an explanation of 
the life of a people. 

Eastern Plains. The great rolling 
plains of Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, and southern Brazil mean pros- 
perity. They also mean an advanced 
social and intellectual life. Railroads, 
telephone lines, and newspapers are 
easily developed. There are no great 
mountain barriers to cut off com- 
munications. Schools are accessible. 
People can be mutually helpful in the 
tasks of building and in other projects 
of civilization. Access to Europe is 
easy, so all the natural processes of 
civilization found in tlte United States 
and Central Europe prevail there. 

The Pampa. The region which has 
made Argentina what it is today is 
the pampa. The pampa (or pampas) 
consists of flat prairie lands similar to 
the plains of the United States. It is 
located in eastern South America. 
The present population of this great 
region is nearly 9,000,000. It is mainly 
occupied in raising cattle, wheat, and 
corn. Here are the famous cslancias, 
large cattle farms, kno%rn the world 
around for the attractive life they 
proHde, and for the great wheat farms 
that send their products to all parts 
of the u’orld. South of the pampa 
lies the great plateau of Patagonia. 
This bleak region of some 300,000 
square miles is largely devoted to 
sheep raising. 

El Gran Chaco. Nordi of the pampa 
is a lowland plain of 400,000 square 


miles known as El Gran Chaco. It is 
a strange, varied land, now dry, non- 
swampy. The most valuable tree of 
the Chaco forest is the quebracho, 
which is used in the tanning of leather. 
Between the rivers are grasslands. 
Petroleum is sometimes found. 

The central plateau of Brazil merges 
further north into the Brazilian High- 
lands, which averages about 3,000 feet 
elevation with mountains tliat rise to 
7,000 and 9,000 feet. Much of this 
territoiq’ is subject to droughts. Jump- 
ing over the great tropical lowlands of 
the Amazon and the Orinoco rivers, 
one encounters another rich level sec- 
tion, the productive plains, or llanos, 
of Venezuela. Citizens of the United 
States know the importance of plains 
in the economic and cultural life of a 
people. 

.The Amazon Valley. The largest 
undeveloped section of land in llie 
world is the Amazon Valley. It is a 
region four fifths as large as tlie 
United States. Only a few hundred 
square miles of it are under cultiva- 
tion. The Amazon River drains an 
area of about 2,500,000 square miles 
—one third of all South America. It is 
nearly 4,000 miles long from its source 
to its mouth. Marajo, an island near 
the river's mouth, is as large as the 
Republic of Switzerland. The dark 
waters of the Amazon can be seen 
nearly a hundred miles out in tlie .-Vt- 
lantic. It is navigable to ocean-going 
vessels as far as Iquiios, Peru— nearly 
2,500 miles. It is fed by a number of 
rivers tvhicli themselves arc comp.ara- 
ble in size to famous rivers of oiltcr 
sections of the world. 

Francisco de Orellana made tlie first 
descent of tlie .Amazon in 1541. The 
four hundredth anniversary of this 
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event has drawn fresh attention to 
this great river. When Orellana 
started from Peru, he expected to re- 
turn after a few days of travel down 
stream, but this soon became impos- 
sible. He found himself fighting with 
the Indians. Among them -were some 
women warriors of large stature. He 
had pre\aously heard tales of the 
mighty Amazons and the tribe of 
women warriors. He thought he had 
found them, and named the river after 
them. Fray Caspar de Carvajal’s ac- 
count of this voyage is one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest adventure stories. Ever 
since then the river has been slrrouded 
in romance and mystery. 

It is said that during this trip of 
Orellana’s, he saw the Indians play- 
ing a game with a ball that bounced. 
However, it was not until n\’o hundred 
years later that a French scientist ex- 
plored the possibilities of rubber. He 
experimented with- its elasticity and 
found that a rubber raincoat was a 
handy thing to have. But the rubber 
would soon dr)' out, becoming brittle 
and useless. It remained for Charles 
Coodyear from the United States, in 
1839, to make rubber of general use 
to mankind. He discovered the proc- 
ess of -vulcanizing, a method by which 
rubber can be treated to improve its 
strength, hardness, and elasticity. Im- 
mediately overshoes, raincoats, and a 
thousand other useful articles were 
manufactured from rubber. The great 
boom on the Amazon attracted men 
from Europe and the United States. 
As a result tlie city of Mandos, 1,000 
miles up the Amazon, built the finest 
opera house in the world. Such lux- 
uries as pianos, caviar, and champagne 
became common possessions. 

Brazil guarded her rubber plants as 


carefully as though tliey were dia- 
monds. However, in 1876 an English- 
man narned Henry Wickham, watch- 
ing his chance, gathered some seeds. 
Finding an empty ship tied at the 
docks at Mandos, he paid the cap- 
tain’s price and engaged a gang of 
natives to smuggle tlie cargo aboard. 
For some reason the inspectors failed 
to examine the cargo, and it reached 
London safely. The seeds were 
planted in Eew Gardens, and in a few 
years the carefully nurtured plants 
were transferred to the Botanical Gar- 
dens in Colombo, Ceylon. The cul- 
tivated plants proved to be far su- 
perior to Brazil’s -wild rubber. The 
boom was ended abruptly. The opera 
house, along -vv'ith many other enter- 
prises in Mandos, was closed. By 1910 
Brazil had lost her most valuable crop. 

The enormous use of rubber tires 
recently persuaded Henry Ford to try 
a revival of the rubber business in the 
Amazon. He secured 2,500,000 aa'es 
of land from the Brazilian gov'ern- 
ment on the Amazon tributary, the 
Tapajds River. He equipped a hos- 
pital ship in Detroit and sent it down 
the Atlantic and up the Amazon to 
the new settlement of Fordlandia. 
Engineers and agriculturists devel- 
oped the project along modern lines. 
By 1944 a crop of 400,000 pounds of 
rubber is expected. This is far from 
the 6,000,000 pounds needed annually 
by the United States. The Washing- 
ton government has recently agreed 
with Brazil to send specialists to aid 
in producing cultivated rubber and 
recovering this business for Brazil. 

In the past the tropics have been 
considered difficult places for the 
■white man’s residence. Recent de- 
velopments of science, however, in- 



Rubber trees grow tdld in the Amazon Valley. The tapping of ih^c trees 
is for the purpose of obtaining tlie milky juice, called latex, from 'jrhich rub- 
ber is made. A tree must be seven years old to be tapped. 
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dicate that this tvhole situation is 
changing. The automobile and the 
farm tractor are supplying labor de- 
ficiencies, The airplane and the 
radio bring rapid connections with 
the outside tvoi'ld. Engineers have 
recently announced the building of an 
amphibian carrier boat for commer- 
cial purposes, similar to that used by 
armies. This type of boat can operate 
in shallow water. It is even able 
to pass through rapids. President 


Vargas of Brazil visited the Amazon 
district in 1940, and announced a 
coming conference tvhen all the Ama- 
zon countries would be asked to send 
their experts to tvork out a plan for 
the development of this great region. 
The United States government has as- 
signed experts to the study of this 
same section. . It may be that some day 
refugees from European and Asiatic 
countries can here find their future 
home. 


Test Yourself! 

A. . A Defense Map, The map on the opposite page shows (by the use of 
numbers) the location of some of the cities and bases which are important 
in the defense system of the Western Hemisphere. After studying the map on 
page 47, identify them by writing the correct number in front of each item 
of the following list. The bases are numbered from 1 to 14, the cities from 
15 to 24. 




Bases 




Cities 

( 

) 

a; 

Hawaii 

( 

) 

0. 

Dakar 

( 

) 

b. 

Canal Zone 

( 

) P- 

Valparaiso 

( 

) 

c. 

San Francisco 

( 

) 

(1- 

Callao 

( 

) 

d. 

New York 

( 

) 

r. 

Natal 

( 

) 

e. 

Bahamas 

( 

) 

s. 

Rio de Janeiro 

( 

) 

/• 

Trinidad 

• ( 

) 

t. 

Montevideo 

( 

) 

g- 

Bermuda 

( 

) 

u. 

Falkland Islands 

( 

) 

h. 

Georgeto^vn 

( 

) 

V. 

Para 

( 

) 

i. 

Norfolk 

( 

) 

w. 

La Plata 

( 

) 

}■ 

Guantanamo 

( 

) 

X. 

Habana 

( 

) 

k. 

Santa Lucia 




- 

( 

) 

1. 

Jamaica 





( 

) 

?n. 

Puerto Rico 





( 

) 

n. 

Antigua 






B. Correspondence or Class Assignments. (See general instructions under 
this heading, p. viii.) 

1. This chapter says; “The nation which dominates the Caribbean can 
control America.” Explain at least three steps taken by the United States to 
obtain dominance in the Caribbean area. 



nnccG Lc.iscU by U.S. from Britain 
Latin American Naval Bases & Stations 
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2. Natural rubber is one of the critical materials of the present war. Tell 
the part played in its history by the follo^ving men: Orellana, Goodyear, 
Wickham, and Ford. 

3. Why is the Peru Current so important to the comfort of the coastal popu- 
lation of Peru and Chile? How does it contribute to their wealth? 

I 

C. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Goetz and Fry, T/ie Good Neighbors. Ch. 2. 

Gunther, John, Inside Latin America. Ch. 10 (Panama) . 

Raushenbush, Joan, Look at Latin America. Ch. 2. 


IV. TRANSPORTATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


One of the first things noticed by a 
visitor to a ne'sv country is the way 
the people get from one place to an- 
other. By observing the system of 
transportation tv’ithin a country itself 
and facilities provided for travel to 
and from foreign lands, one can get 
certain indications concerning the so- 
cial status of the inhabitants. The 
ease or the difficulty tvith ts’hich 
people can communicate tvith each 
other and tsdth the outside tvorld leads 
directly into the study of their eco- 
nomic conditions, tlieir social prog- 
ress, and the status of their educa- 
tional organization. 

Transportation 

Economic development has abvays 
been dependent upon transportation. 
The briefest glance at the physical 
features of Latin America suggests the 
fundamental problems involved in 
communications. The Andes fonn tlie 
longest and one of the highest moun- 
tain ranges in the tcorld. They divide 
eaclt country into high peaks and low 
valleys. The Central Raihvay of Ven- 
ezuela from Caracas passes through 
eighty-seven tunnels in dropping dotcn 
to the Valencia plain: the line from 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, reaches Quito 
only after scaling the divide at 11,481 
feet; the Central Raihcay of Peru 
readies a height of 15,680 feet within 


one hundred and six miles of the sea 
after passing tlirough sixty-five tun- 
nels. Naturally, expansion of railway 
transportation has been most rapid in 
the level plains of Aigentina, and it 
has made least progress in the v'est 
and north where mountains often run 
up the cost of construction to more 
than $100,000 a mile. 

Despite mountain barriers two 
transcontinental lines exist. The first 
railroad connecting the two oceans in 
South America was tlie Trans-Andean 
from Valparaiso, Chile, to Buenos 
Aires, .Argentina, a distance of 886 
miles. Recently a severe landslide 
washed out a section of the railroad, 
but traffic continues to move over this 
portion by means of buses and trucks. 
The other transcontinental line is 
from Buenos Aires through northern 
Argentina into Bolivia. From there 
tluce routes arc available to reach the 
Pacific coast: one by way of .Anto- 
fagasta, Chile: another by way of 
Arica, Chile: and a third by wa)' of 
Mollendo, Peru, across Lake Titicaca, 
the highest lake in tlie irorld with 
steam navigation. 

River Transportation. Here, at 
least, nature has contributed to the 
aid of transportation as far as South 
America is concerned. In tlie ten 
northern Latin-.Amcrican countries, 
rivers arc often too swollen in the 
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rainy season to assist greatly in carry- 
ing passengers or goods. 

There are four great river systems in 
South America on which vessels rang- 
ing in size from the small canoe of the 
Indian to the gleat ocean liners carry 
manufactured goods to the interior 
and bring out rubber, cacao, and 
other tropical products. These are 
the systems of La Plata, the Ama- 
zon, the Orinoco, and the Magdalena. 
So extensive are these systems that 
with a comparatively few miles of 
overland travel one could go by boat, 
except for the rapids, from Buenos 
Aires to the mouth of the Orinoco, in 
Venezuela. The Amazon, of course, 
leads in the extent of navigable water- 
ways, and ocean liners go regularly as 
far as Mandos and even to Iquitos, al- 
most at the boundary of Ecuador, 
2,500 miles from the Atlantic. 

Ocean Transportation. The fact 
that a large part of the foreign trade 
of South America has been with Eu- 
rope has caused a great development 
of ocean transportation service be- 
tAveen the two continents. Until a few 
years before the first World War tlie 
only regular communication of any 
importance between South America 
and the outside world was by means 
of the ships that ran to European 
ports. It was customary for passengers 
bound for South America from the 
United States to go by way of Liver- 
pool or Hamburg, and a great deal of 
freight -w’as also routed by way of these 
ports. While this has now changed 
and the United States enjoys reason- 
ably good sendee -with South America, 
it is nevertheless true that in normal 
times transportation facilities are 
much better to and from Europe than 
to and from the United States. 


Highways. It was not until the fifth 
Pan-American Conference held at San- 
tiago, Chile, in 1923, that the repub- 
lics became sufficiently “highway con- 
scious” to devote special attention -at 
one of the official international as- 
semblies to higlhvay construction and 
motor transportation. At this con- 
ference provision was made for the 
discussion of Pan-American Highway 
construction and motor traffic prob- 
lems and metliods which might be 
adopted for their solution. Progress, 
particularly in recent years, has been 
rapid and well-nigh phenomenal. For 
example, Argentine high^vays open 
to traffic were reported at 137,000 
miles in 1932. Six years later the 
total was 255,000 miles, a gain of 
86 per cent. 

The most interesting feature of road 
construction in the Americas is the 
project of a Pan-American Highway 
to extend from the United States in 
the north to Argentina and Chile in 
the south to connect all the countries 
of the Americas. The greatest prog- 
ress in the construction of this road 
has been made in the section between 
Panama and the United States, known 
as the Inter-American Highway. The 
longest of the completed sections is 
the road between Laredo, Texas, and 
Mexico City, ■which ^vas opened to 
traffic in July, 1936, Since then, thou- 
sands of American tourists have mo- 
tored down to visit their Southern 
neighbors. 

In South America this great high- 
way extends through Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, and Ecuador, Beginning on 
the Atlantic Coast at La Guaira, it 
goes through Caracas, Bogotd, and 
Quito and comes to the Pacific at 
Guayaquil. Hugging the coast, the 


Ph'ti> frcm i:KnVp 

This section of the new Pan-American Higlnvay, ivinding around the 
mountains of the State of Hidalgo, Mexico, shores horv better means of trans- 
portation will promote the economic development of Latin iVmcrica. \Vhcn 
the highrvay has been completed according to the present plan, it rsdll be a 
system of hard roads stretching all the rvay from Laredo, Texas, to Buenos 
Aires. The Pan American Union arranged and carried through the con- 
ferences in rvhich each country agreed to help in the building of tlic highway. 
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road, according to plan, will go on to 
Lima. From there the route is through 
Bolma and across the Argentine 
border to Buenos Aires. Spurs lead 
north to Rio de Janeiro and west to 
Santiago, Chile. 

Aviation. Aviation has made ex- 
traordinary progress tliroughout the 
Americas. Probably no other region of 
the ivorld is more ‘‘air-minded.’’ This 
circumstance grew out of the difficulty 
experienced in many sections of the 
continent in providing other means 
of transportation. The airplane has 
made it possible to overcome these 
obstacles. 

National airlines exist in nearly 
every country and, in addition, inter- 
national services connect all the re- 
publics with one another and mth 
the United States. The Pan American 
Ainvays extends from the United 
States to the islands of the West In- 
dies, through Mexico and Central 
America, and down both the east and 
west coasts of South America, encir- 
cling the continent. This company 
entered the field in 1927 with the in- 
auguration of the line bet^veen Ha- 
bana, Cuba, and Key West, Florida. 
Since then it has experienced a steady 
growth and, in 1940, had over 41,000 
miles of airlines in operation. With 
the inauguration of its trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Pacific services. Pan Amer- 
ican Airways links the Americas with 
Europe and the Orient. The traveler 
can now go from New York to Buenos 
Aires in three days; by sea tlie trip 
takes almost three ts’eeks. The air- 
plane has also been of great value to 
the modem industries, and many for- 
merly inaccessible regions are now 
being successfully exploited. Soutli 
America is also in air communication 


•with Europe. Aircraft from Germany 
and France cross the south Atlantic 
from Africa to the easternmost point 
of Brazil, and then proceed do'\ra the 
coast, across the Andes, and up the 
tvest coast, thus placing these coun- 
tries in close communication •with the 
nations of Europe. Following the out- 
break of war in Europe, in 1939, hotv- 
ever, these lines tvere temporarily sus- 
pended, leaving a large part of its 
business to Pan American Airways and 
to the smaller national lines. 

The new development of communi- 
cation by means of the airplane and 
radio means tliat every pre'vious idea 
of the tropics, of inaccessible interiors, 
of unmapped boundaries, and lack of 
modern enterprise must be revised. 
An epidemic that in the old days 
would have wiped out a tvhole section 
of population in an isolated mountain 
pocket or tropical district is today 
checked in its incipience by tliese new 
uses of science. The radio tells tlie 
story of the outbreak of the epidemic. 
Before nightfall tlie airplane delivers 
the necessary serum or vaccine to the 
sufferers in the isolated village. Again 
the sugar crop of a West Indian island 
may be attacked by cane borers. Down 
in the Amazon jungle a group of sci- 
entists get the word. The “Amazon 
fly,’’ recently discovered as the cane 
borer's mortal enemy, is hurried off by 
plane. He arrives fresh and hungry. 
The cane is saved! 

Other miracles like the following 
are taking place. A strike on Puerto 
Rican docks cuts the island off from 
shipping. By airplane arrives a half 
ton of yeast and other medical neces- 
sities sufficient to supply every clinic in 
the island. A petroleuni pump breaks 
down in tlie mountains of Colombia. 
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Much loss of work and of profits fol- 
lo’iv^. But a radiogram to the factory 
in Racine, Wisconsin, starts off by 
plane a four-hundred-pound, seven- 
foot crankshaft. It is delivered in 
three days, instead of in a month by 
ordinary transportation. Boundary 
questions have caused many a war in 
Latin America. Often the principal 
reason tvas that the mountains and 
tropical jungles prevented any map- 
ping of these districts. Today the air- 
plane and the high-potvered camera 
are providing government offices for 
the first time with correct maps of 
even the most isolated and unap- 
proachable sections of these countries. 
The League of Nations is suddenly 
confronted with the difficult problem 
of caring for refugees from Germany. 
By airplane its representative visits 
eleven Latin-American countries in 
forty-four days and confers in each 
capital with leading government and 
educational authorities. As a result, a 
hundred of the tvorld’s leading sci- 
entists, industrialists, and teachers are 
brought safely from .Nazi Europe to 
free America, ivhere they can continue 
to make their contribution to the 
world. A ivar breaks out in Europe. 
Representatives of American repub- 
lics gather immediately by plane at 
Panama or at Rio de Janeiro to con- 
sider the fate of a continent. Thus 
the airplane, aided by the radio, is 
doing its part in transforming tlie 
continent. It will do much more after 
the war, wtli American nations like 
the United States, Brazil, and Mexico 
in possession of an immense number 
of aircraft and trained pilots. The 
problem of developing sufficient fa- 
cilities in communication to carry the 
passengers and the freight, the mail 


and the messages for the people of the 
twenty Southern countries, remains 
one of the most challenging of the 
future. 

Social Progress 

Social as tvell as economic awaken- 
ing dates from the first World War. 
At that time there began the develop- 
ment of several social organizations. 
These tvere the labor movement, the 
student movement, the tvomen’s move- 
ment, organized social tvork, and pro- 
gressive education. In some countries 
governments led in the development 
of these movements; in others the or- 
ganizations were directed by indi- 
viduals. 

Social legislation came late in Latin 
America, but during the last ten or 
fifteen years this subject has received 
considerable attention. Simultane- 
ously with industrialism came exami- 
nation of the old ideas concerning 
labor and social justice, and the two 
forces began to work for new legis- 
lation even before the tvar. But the 
greatest advance has been made since 
the International Labor Office at 
Geneva inspired a deep interest in the 
subject. 

In Brazil and Ecuador the most re- 
cent constitutions require labor, along 
with other social groups, to select rep- 
resentatives to the national legislative 
bodies. The federal departments of 
labor now almost universally desire to 
deal with labor tlirough their official 
organizations. Labor groups hai’e 
therefore taken a definite place in the 
legal system of Latin America— prob- 
ably before they diemselves are quite 
ready to occupy such a place. Despite 
its rapid growth, the labor movement 
has a long way to go before it ivill be 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN BRAZIL 



in a position to accelerate the develop- 
ment of well-rounded social legisla- 
tion. In countries where political 
clianges come so suddenly, organized 
labor, although small in numbers, has 
a great opportunity to exercise porrer- 
ful inQuence if it only knows its mind 
and is united. Only the development 
—without abuse of class consciousness 
—of a nationalistic spirit and moral 


discipline can give it the strength it 
needs. 

Recent constitutions have all pro- 
vided for important .'social legislation. 
The provisions in these constitutions 
may be summarized .as follotvs, al- 
though differing in details: (1) a re- 
iteration of liie right of labor to or- 
ganize; (2) the freedom on the part 
of the worker to select the kind of 
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work desired and the protection of the 
worker; (3) the eight-hour day and 
Aveekly rest day; (4) the recognition 
of individual and collective contract as 
a medium of guaranteeing the rights 
of workers; (5) a minimum wage; 
(6) protection of women and chil- 
dren; (7) medical care of industrial 
workers; (8) accident insurance; (9) a 
system of social insurance. The pres- 
ent tendency is to empower the na- 
tional congress to legislate on all labor 
questions in order to fix equal rights 
for laborers in all parts of the country. 

Social Insurance. Social insurance 
begart in Latin America some time be- 
fore the Social Security Act was passed 
in the United States. For several 
decades retirement allowances have 
been the privilege of practically all 
petty officials and many private work- 
ers. Thus there have been certain 
compensations for lo^v salaries. 

Uruguay was the first to establish 
pensions. In 1919 these rvere pro- 
vided for public-utility workers; to 
this group were added port work- 
ers (1922) , journalists and printers 
(1928) , and ts'orkers generally in com- 
merce and industry (1929) . 

Compensation insurance in Brazil 
embraces six systems: public utility 
and railroad 'svorkers, seamen, bank 
employees, commercial employees, in- 
dustrial workers, and stevedores. The 
Brazilian systems use their capital 
largely to build houses for their mem- 
bers. By tlte same process workers 
and commercial employees are pro- 
viding tliemselves homes in a number 
of the Latin-American countries. 

The countries of the "west coast pre- 
sent a very different psychological and 
economic background fronj that of the 
east coast, and certainly very differ- 
ent from tliat of the United States. 


The Indian populations have not 
been integrated into the governing 
and economic groups, but remain 
agricultural laborers, at times indus- 
trial slaves. Tropical disease, defective 
nutrition, primitive housing— all these 
mean low productivity on the part of 
the Indian w^orker. At the same time 
government income is insufficient to 
finance needed sanitation, education, 
and social service. 

It was in Chile that the vicious cir- 
cle of the low wages, bad health, and 
insufficient government aid "was first 
studied. The Chilean social-insurance 
law had its inception in 1925. Large 
parts of the resert'es of the fund col- 
lected as a result of this law have 
been invested in projects for social 
welfare, such as tsmrkers’ houses, pur- 
chase of land for model farm colonies, 
building of apartment houses, and a 
plant for pasteurizing milk. Drugs 
and standardized clotlring are manu- 
factured at a modest price and lotv- 
cost meals are provided through its 
restaurants. 

Health and Nutrition. Public- 
health work is carried on largely by 
governments, aided by the co-opera- 
tion of the famous Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. Latin America, Avith so much 
of its territory' in the tropics, faces 
tremendous difficulties in keeping 
dbtvn disease. Progress is tvell dem- 
onstrated by new legislation, incor- 
porating the latest developments in 
science, and by the reorganization of 
public-health services, including .tlie 
recent creation of new ministries of 
public health in Bolivia, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. Attention is 
notv given to tlie problem of proper 
diet for the people. New develop- 
ments include studies of nutrition, ex- 
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tension of laboratorj' sen’ices, erection 
of health centers, training- of public- 
health personnel, improvement of 
vital statistics, and the initiation of 
campaigns against diseases such as yel- 
loAv fever, leprosy, and malaria. 

Sports. An important part of the 
improvement of health of the people 
of these Southern republics has been 
the development of sports. The visitor 
to Rio de Janeiro t-iventy-five years 
ago found the inhabitants afraid of 
the water and of the air. The crotvded 
beaches, -where the population stvims 
and plays, is in itself enough to have 
changed the health of the city. From 
a pesthole of yello^v fever, plague, 
malaria, and tuberculosis, avoided by 
the rest of the world, it has become 
the mecca of the tourists of the rv’orld. 
In 1940 Sao Paulo dedicated one of 
the most complete stadiums in Amer- 
ica, with arenas for all kinds of games, 
g)'mnasiums, swimming pools, ama- 
teur theaters, and many other ap- 
pointments. In Mexico the goal posts 
for basketball have come to be, in far- 
away mountain villages as -well as in 
crotvded cities, the symbol of the so- 
cial revolution. In Cuba and other 
sections of tire Caribbean, the baseball 
park is being substituted for the bull 
ring and tlie cockpit. In Buenos Aires 
sport clubs, rvith thousands of mem- 
bers, are social centers of a great ma- 
jority of the young people. Some of 
the largest audiences in tlie -world are 
found in tlie immense stadiums of 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires, where 
125,000 people often come together to 
see a match of association football. 
Central America has developed inter- 
American Olympic games. 

Housing. An important aspect of 
protective social legislation for the 
worker deals with housing conditions 


both in tlie cities and in the country' 
districts. Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile have extensive housing 
projects in their capital cities ivhidi 
visitors find of great interest. 

Regular Pan-American conferences 
on housing are now periodically held 
in which housing projects for irork- 
ers are carefully studied. At the be- 
ginning of the Pan-American housing 
movement to abolish slums and mis- 
erable hovels, unsanitary tenements, 
and disease-harboring shacks, only a 
general outline of the contemplated 
housing project ivas drairn up. In- 
spired by a sense of humanity and 
justice, the plans devised are eradicat- 
ing bad and unhealthful housing— a 
cause for pauperism and spiritual de- 
generation among the poor. 

Latin-American governments are be- 
ginning to realize diat social peace 
cannot be attained except on a basis 
of equal justice and adequate pros- 
perity for the laboring classes. 

The 'Women’s Movement. Women 
of Latin America folloived the secln- 
sive ideas of the iromcn in Spain and 
North Africa for many years. In some 
sections today it is against the social 
custom for women to be seen on the 
streets alone, or for them to attend so- 
cial events without chaperons. Par- 
ticipation in tlie discussion of public 
questions has also been regarded as 
outside of women’s prerogatives. Fol- 
lowing the first "World "War, however, 
there developed a marked women's 
movement in lands like Chile, Mexico, 
Argentina, and Brazil, and, more re- 
cently, in other countries. School- 
teadicrs, as a class, have been conspic- 
uous in the development of women’s 
activities in both tlie social and politi- 
cal realms, as they have been the most 
effective leaders in all social reforms. 
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Progress in Education. Following 
the first World War educational 
processes have been multiplied and 
modernized. Secondary education is 
ceasing to be regarded merely as die 
gateway to professional studies for a 
small privileged class. Such schools 
have come more and more under gov- 
ernment control,' and their curricula 
have been adjusted sloivly to the ele- 
mentary school and to local social 
conditions. , 

The importance of the kindergarten 
has been recognized. Summer camps 
have spread since first established by 
Argentina. The study of English has 
recently received great impetus, and 
is now required in practically every 
secondary school in Latin America. 

The most striking changes have 
taken place in the field of rural educa- 
tion. Various countries have been 
experimenting with traveling schools, 
■correspondence courses for teachers, 
and rural normal schools, calculated 
to surmount lack of communications 
and other handicaps. 

Libraries and museums, formerly 
considered more as depositories than 
as public services, are now being reor- 
ganized by technicians, many of tvhom 
receive their training in the United 
States. Public health is also becoming 
more intimately connected with the 
national educational systems. Parent- 
teachers associations are influential in 
several countries. Adult education is 
slowly taking on major importance in 
Latin America. 

Fight for Democracy. The new so- 
cial conscience shotvn in Latin Amer- 
ica has been the most important force 
opposed to the fiftli-column activities 
of the European dictators. The reac- 
tionary groups among the politicians. 


the landotmers, and the military and 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy that have 
opposed progressive social movements 
have favored the influence of Nazism. 
On the other hand, labor and other 
social groups have united often to 
demand that their government co- 
operate with the democracies and 
oppose the Fascist elements. It is to 
the leaders in the social movement 
that we have been describing that like- 
minded people in the United States 
may look for support in tire fight for 
democracy. 

We have notv had our introductory 
visit to tvhat is called, for want of a 
better term, Latin America. We have 
met the people, and most of us have 
no doubt begun to like them. We 
have found out the kind of races that 
unite to make these Southerners. We 
have -wandered rapidly over the Carib- 
bean, the Andes, the pampas, and the 
astounding Amazon Valley. We have 
glanced at tlieir economic riches. We 
have seen them struggling with the 
big problem of transportation and 
glimpsed their future as indicated by 
new developments in air power and 
in social progress. We are no-sv ready 
to go deeper. That means history. 
Friendship is never ver}' deep, co- 
operation is never very sure,, if it 
is based merely on the present. We 
must knotv -^vhat an individual or a 
nation did in earlier life if we are to 
understand tvhat is being done today 
or likely to happen tomorro-^v. This 
excursion into the past should be a 
delightful task, for we -will meet many 
surprises and receive not a fetv thrills. 
IVe will try especially to become ac- 
quainted with some of the leading 
people in these southern lands. 
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Test Yourself! 

A. Do You Understand the Transportation Problem in Latin America? 
The following generalizations about it are supposed to be supported by the 
group of facts trhich follotvs each one. Of the group of four facts giren below, 
one does not support the generalization. Encircle the letter of eacli of these 
non-supporting statements. 

1. The building of railways has been very' difficult because of such facts as 
these: 

a. The Andes Mountains form a high and almost unbroken barrier 
in South America. 

b. The distance from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires is 886 miles. 

c. One railway in Venezuela passes through 87 tunnels. 

d. A severe landslide washed out a section of one trans-Andcan railway. 

2. Great progress has been made in highway development since 1930. 

a. Many roads have to be built over mountain passes. 

b. Highway mileage in Argentina increased by 86 per cent in 1932-1938. 

c. The hightvay between Laredo, Texas, and Mexico Citv was opened 
in 1936. 

d. Since 1936 the building of the Pan-American Higiiway has advanced 
rapidly. 

3. Airways are solving many of Latin America’s transportation problems. 

a. From New York to Buenos Aires by boat requires three weeks; by air, 
three days. 

b. Airplanes can deliver medical supplies to isolated areas in case of an 
emergency. 

c. Representatives of all the American republics can meet quickly, if 
necessary, by air transport. 

d. After war broke out in Europe in 1939, the German and Italian air- 
lines to South America gradually ceased operations. 

B. How iMuch Progress Has Latin America Made in Social \Velf3ic? 
Some of the following statements about this subject arc true, and some arc 
false. For those which are true, encircle the letter T: for the false, encircle the 
letter F. 

T F 1. The study of English is now required in practically every secondary 
school. 

T F 2. School teachers have taken a leading part in the movement for 
greater freedom for women. 

T F 3. Chile did not adopt social-security laws until after the United 
States had done so in 1955. 

T F 4. The Rockefeller Foundation has been aiding in health work. 

T F 5. Twentv-five vears ago the people of Rio dc Janeiro did not use 
their beaches for batlting. but today they do. 
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T F 6. South America has sports stadiums bigger tlian the Yale Bowl 
(capacity 80,000) . 

T F 7. Brazil is one of the more backward American countries in the field 
of social legislation. 

C. Correspondence or Class Assignments. (See general instructions under 
this heading, p. viii.) 

1. Why have airlines developed more rapidly than railways in Latin 
America? Discuss nvo or three important factors which ans^ver this question. 

2. What effects do you think the Pan-American Highway will have on such 
activities as the following: (a) the selling of United States autos and supplies 
in Latin America, (b) the shipment of goods by truck as compared with 
shipment by rail, and (c) the vacation plans of North Americans? Let your 
imagination work on these and other possible developments, and then write 
down the results of your thinking. 

3. Our national Social Security Act was adopted in 1935 to provide un- 
employment insurance and old-age pensions. Write a paragraph on what had 
been done in this field before 1935 by such countries as Uruguay and Chile. 

D. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Inman, Samuel Guy, Latin America, Its Place in World Life. Ch. 13, 14. 

Raushenbush, Joan, Look at Latin America. Ch. 7, 8, 9. 


F. THE FIRST AMERICANS 


The first time that many people 
had ever heard of the Aleutian Is- 
lands was when the Japanese attacked 
tliem during the second World War. 
Then it was realized how near Alaska 
and the northivestern part of the 
United States are to Asia and how 
easy it is for people to get from one 
continent to the other. The ardreolo- 
gists, -who are the detectives of history, 
have for a long time been piecing to- 
gether the facts of man’s early exist- 
ence in that section of the world. By 
bringing together all the separate 
evidence, the story has been recon- 
structed. Today these “detectives” 
think that most of the evidence points 
toward the fact that migrations com- 
ing from northeastern Asia moved 
across Bering Strait into Alaska. The 
same primitive Mongoloid stock that, 
thousands of years later, developed 
into the Chinese and Japanese in Asia 
developed in America into the Chero- 
kees, the Pueblos, the Mayas, the 
Incas, and other groups which we novz 
call “Indian.” 

Four Early Groups. This migration 
of early peoples to America began 
slowly and cautiously. Like the spread 
of tlie people from eastern United 
States to the great West, some groups 
■were successful and some tvere not. 
Four different developments took 
place. The least progressive, the ones 


that stuck to their nomadic hunting 
life, located in the extreme north, in 
the Great Plains region of North 
America, and in the e.xtrcme south of 
the new continent. To gain a li\ing 
the second group mixed hunting and 
agriculture. These tribes occupied the 
eastern and central section of what is 
now the United States, the West 
Indies, and Brazil. The third group 
was composed of agriculturists. These 
tribes were scattered oscr the moun- 
tains and plateaus, on the backbone 
of the continent, from New Mexico 
in the north to Bolivia on the south. 
The fourth group had the highe.^l 
culture. These Indians lived in two 
main centers, one in Mexico anti 
nortliern Central America and the 
other in Peru and neighboring dis- 
tricts. These divisions should not be 
regarded as rigid, for such sharp 
classifications are never exact. But die 
four divisions will help us to under- 
stand that tire Mayas, the .Aztecs, and 
the Incas, to whom tve here give our 
attention, arc selected only because 
they represent the highest civilization 
among the early .-Vmerican peoples. 

The first migrations from .Asia into 
America probably began following 
the last glacial period, anyrvhere 
from 20,000 to 15,000 years ago. The 
first migrants were in a very primiiise 
stage of development. Such accom- 
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plishments as agriculture, pottery 
making, weaving, and metal work 
were unknown to them. The dog was 
their only domestic animal. Real civ- 
ilization began when the migrants 
stopped their wandering and became 
farmers. They then needed perma- 
nent homes, government, scliools, and 
temples. The discovery and develop- 
ment of maize, or Indian corn, was 
the overwhelming influence in devel- 
oping civilization in America. As a 
result of this staple food product, 
permanent homes, material %vealth, 
leisure, fine architecture, community 
laws, and culture follo^ved. The de- 
velopment of corn was really the 
basis of the Ne%v World civilization. 

The Mayas 

The people who were among the 
first to develop a high civilization in 
America were the Mayas. The arche- 
ologists are united in regarding these 
people as among the most remarkable 
ever known in history. They reached 
the height of their development about 
600 A.D. . The ruins of their beautiful 
cities, located in Yucatan and Guate- 
mala, are today the marv'el of travelers 
and scientists. 

Their greatest contributions to 
- progress ■were in the realms of archi- 
ve tecture, mathematics, and astronomy. 
Their scientists knew enough astron- 

P omy to co-ordinate the lunar month 
with the solar year. They devised a 
calendar consisting of eighteen periods 
of twenty days each, with five addi- 
tional days at the end. The formal 
inauguration of the perfected calen- 
dar of the Mayas took place in the 
city of Copdn in what is now -western 
Honduras in 580 b.c. This remark- 
able calendar functioned perfectly 


\ 

without the loss of one day for more 
than 2,000 years. Dr. Herbert J. Spin- 
den, the great archeologist, presents 
astronomical evidence from the an- 
cient inscriptions to prove that “the 
time-counts of the Indians were car- 
ried forward logically and without a 
break from the inauguration of the 
perfected calendar in 580 b.c. until 
the aiUos-da-fe [decrees following the 
Inquisition] of Bishop Diego de 
Landa in Yucatdn destroyed the col- 
lections of Mayan books nearly 2,150 
years later (1561 A.n.) .” Long before 
the people of Europe knew about the 
zero symbol, the Mayas "svere using 
this fundamental basis of all calcula- 
tions. 

During the first six centuries of the 
Christian -era an advanced civilization 
was built in northern Guatemala and 
Honduras. Here were developed some 
twenty-five important cities, each one 
the proud possessor of beautiful pal- 
aces, imposing temples, public monu- 
ments, and fine residences. These 
city-states -vvere connected by splendid 
roads which were bordered with pros- 
perous faims. This was the period of 
the First Empire. 

For some strange reason— one of the 
great tragedies and mysteries of his- 
tory— this empire fell apart. The 
people left their beautiful cities and 
moved to Yucatan. Some great plague 
like yellow fever, a devastating earth- 
quake or flood, a great drought, con- 
quest by a poAverful enemy, or some 
other cause was responsible for this 
shift of population. From about 990 
to 1200, the Mayas built what is 
known as the Second Empire, in 
which they again demonstrated to 
their neighbors a brilliant ci-vilization. 
Their gorgeous cities dotted the Yu- 
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important is the building kno'tvn as 
the “Palace,” forming an irregular 
quadrilateral, with a double gallerj' 
surrounding an inner structure with 
a similar gallery and two courtyards. 



ing each course of masonry' overhang 
the one beneath it. They delighted in 
decoration, and the ornamental fa- 
cades of their temples are the most 
typical feature of their architecture. 


One of the most famous of their There are three subterranean apart- 
cities -ivas Palenque, in Chiapas. It ments down a flight of stairs. In these 
■\vas built in the form of an amphi- apartments there are three great stone 
theater nestling on the lo^rest slopes tables ivith sculptured symbols. All 
of the Cordilleras. Today there is a around there are many designs rep- 
ring of ruined palaces and temples resenting priests and priestesses. The 
upon artificial terraces. The most “Temple of Inscriptions” is the largest 
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The Temple o£ Warriors and the Hall of a Thousand Columns are ex- 
amples of the fine arcliitecture of the ancient Mayas recently uncovered in 
Yucatan. The Jlayas were the Greeks of America. 


edifice in Palenque. It has a facade 
74 X 25 feet deep, forming a great 
gallery which runs along the entire 
front of tlie building. The many in- 
scriptions justify the name given to 
this building. 

At Izamdl the colossal ruins include 
pyramids, tennis courts, and gigantic 
pillars which once supported immense 
galleries. One ruin is called “The 
House of Darkness,” from tlte fact 
that no light enters the place save 
that which filters in by the open 
doonvay. The vaulted roof is lost in 
lofty gloom. 

At Chidi4n Itzd can be seen tlie 
ruins of a building knotvn today as 
El Castillo, "The Castle,” readied by 
a steep flight of steps. This was the 
most sacred temple and was dedicated 


to the worship of Kulkulcan, the 
“plumed serpent” god. Caracal, or 
“Snail-Shell,” is a spiral tower which 
was used as an astronomical observa- 
tory. The great Ball Court suggests 
our basketball courts, though built 
with stone walls and with carved rings 
set vertically high in the walls for 
"baskets.” Less high and awe-inspir- 
ing, but far more challenging is the 
Hall of a Thousand Columns, set in a 
plaza surrounded by temples and 
colonnades. An edifice called ilic 
“Nunnery” is filled witli gorgeous 
decorations. 

The Casa del Govemador, at Ux- 
mdl, is one of the most important 
buildings of the Mayas. It occupies 
tliree colossal terraces, and its friezes 
run in a line of 325 feet, divided into 
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panels. Copdn, with its monolithic 
ruins, is one of the most interesting 
of the ancient Mayan cities. 

Art. The Mayas showed their great- 
est artistic skill in the sculpturing of 
huge stone slabs which were erected 
all over their empire to mark the 
passage of time, or to commemorate 
great heroes or events. These columns 
were caiwed on nvo sides with figures 
of rulers, priests, and ivarriors. Often 
twenty feet in height and sometimes 
fronted ivith sacrificial altars, they 
undoubtedly had some religious sig- 
nificance. The carved lintels which 
were placed over the doorways of the 
temples shotv also the artistic ability 
of these ancient peoples. Most of 
them portray religious scenes in tvhich 
figure the forms of their gods and 
priests. 

The Mayas were expert at pottery 
making. Handicapped by not having 
invented the potter’s wheel, they 
nevertheless made beautiful cylindri- 
cal vases, tripod dishes, and bottle- 
necked vessels. In textiles and gold 
and silver jeivelry they also used their 
art patterns, most of which were 
simple geometric designs or decorative 
figures of serpents, jaguars, monkeys, 
and birds. Their art ^vas a strong, vig- 
orous, coherent expression of beauty. 

Everyday Life and Customs. Early 
in the morning the women rose to 
their daily task of grinding maize 
into a fine meal to make tlie flat cakes 
\vhich, then as now, formed the 
main article of food of the Mayas. 
M'^omen A^'ore hand-woven cotton 
skirts. The upper part of their bodies 
^vas covered with a light cotton blouse, 
often embroidered. Their hair was 
sometimes braided or t^dsted around 
their heads and adorned with ribbons 


or flowers. Men dressed in a loin 
cloth, -wound several times around 
the waist. They also had cloaks which 
they tied about their shoulders. Both 
men and women -^vore sandals made 
out of rope or dried deerskin. They 
often tattooed their bodies. 

At dawn the men arose and pre- 
pared for the day’s work. They ate 
their morning meal alone, sert^ed by 
the tvomen. Among the Mayas the 
men always ate alone. Then the men 
departed for the fields, salt mines, 
public t\'orks, or whatever their occu- 
pation might be. While the men 
worked, the women took care of the 
children. They might also weave and 
engage in other domestic crafts. 
To-tvard . the evening the men re- 
turned, -washed and changed into 
clean clothes, and ate their evening 
meal. After the meal they gathered 
outside their houses, squatting on the 
ground. They lighted perhaps a roll 
of tobacco leaf and discussed the hap- 
penings of the day, rumors of distant 
wars, strange signs seen in the forest 
or in the sky, and the general gossip. 

Maize was the staple food of the 
Mayas. When the time came to plant 
their crops to-ivard tlie end of the dry 
season, tlie men went into the forest, 
selected a piece of land, and cut doivn 
the jungle gro-wth. Before starting 
their -work they prayed to the gods of 
the soil. When tlie com began to 
gro-sv, the Mayas -^vent again to the 
fields and built altars to the maize 
god. At the time of the har\'est some 
of the best grain -ivas offered on the 
altars, and some was saved as seed for 
the next year. As tlie farmer ivent 
along breaking the ears of com from 
the stalks, he murmured a prayer of 
thanks. 
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The Mayas also cxiltivated the 
sweet potato, the squash, beans,- and 
the chili pepper. Chocolate drinking 
•was indulged in by those t^’ho could 
afford it. 

Education. The Mayas had large 
families. The birth of a son tvas 
always the occasion of many cere- 
monies to propitiate the deities and 
assure a happy future for the child. 
Four days after the birth a great feast 
was held. Miniature weaving and 
spinning implements -were placed in 
the hands of the baby if a girl, and 
toy tveapons if a boy. Long-winded 
speeches tvere made, the prospects of 
pain, suffering, and death being de- 
claimed at great length by the speak- 
ers. From a very early age the child’s 
training began. Boys of the better 
classes tvere handed over to the priests 
to be educated. They received instruc- 
tion in history, traditions, religion, 
arts, and crafts. 

At about twelve years of age, boys 
and girls undenvent a ceremonial re- 
ception into the adult community. 
After that, the boys left home and 
went to live in a large house. At this 
age the girls were free to marry. The 
Mayas married ver)' young, and mar- 
riages rvere arranged by the parents. 
The tvedding ceremony was performed 
by priests rvith much ceremonial re- 
joicing. Immediately following the 
ceremony the ners'ly wed couple went 
to live with the parents of the bride 
while their own house "was being 
built. Polygamy -was not practiced 
among the Mayas, and adultery' was a 
very serious offense. 

Enthusiastic Ball Players. The fa- 
vorite game of the Mayas seems to 
have been pok-ta-pok, partly a reli- 
gious ceremony and partly a sport. 


It -was played in a long court some- 
times as large as 190 yards long bv 
40 tvide, enclosed by high trails, and 
arranged in the form of fwo T’s 
placed base to base. The nro teams 
stood at each end and used a hard 
rubber ball. The object of the game 
was to drive the ball tlirough one of 
two rings set high up, in the middle 
of each of the side walls. This re- 
quired great skill. One of the rules 
of the game was that the ball had to 
be hit with the hips (some authorities 
say that it could also be hit with the 
hand) . Betting was free and wild. 
So enthusiastic did the players become 
at times that some of them might be 
carried out of lire court dead. The 
spectators yelled to their heart’s satis- 
faction. "When the ball passed through 
the stone ring, everyone made a dash 
for the gates, because the cliampion 
had the right to seize the cloaks and 
jeweliy of the spectators. The winners 
received many honors and presents. 

Formal Entertainment. The Mayas 
were very fond of dancing and enter- 
taining. The nobles enjoyed feasting 
and frequently entertained each other 
at very elaborate banquets. Only 
the men attended these banquets. 
However, the women also hrfd their 
own banquets, which were some^vhat 
simpler than those rvhich the men 
attended. Musical instruments, in- 
cluding flutes and drums, were played 
at the fcstisnls. 

Religion. Religion formed the most 
important part of Mayan life. At the 
head of tire state was the priesthood, 
members of whiclr were often the 
actual rulers. Since there teas an 
abundance of rainfall in the area 
where they lived, many of the gods 
were connected with thunder, light- 
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ning, and rain. Although the Mayas 
did not believe in the resurrection of 
the body, they did believe in a life 
beyond the grave where each person 
would be rewarded or punished ac- 
cording to his actions ^vhile alive. 
The bodies of ordinary citizens tvere 
usually buried near their homes, and 
sometimes samples of grain and also 
their personal idols ivere placed tvith 
them in the graves. Cremation rvas 
the rule among members of the aris- 
tocracy and priesthood. Although the 
Mayas were a peaceful people, they 
engaged in occasional wars. They 
usually tried to capture, lather than 
to kill, their enemies. These captives 
—especially when of noble birth- 
might be sacrificed to the Mayan gods. 

The high priest exercised a great 
influence over the people. He was 
never allowed to walk in public; in- 
stead he was carried on a litter. He 
showed himself to the masses only on 
the most important occasions. He 
advised the rulers, acted as oracle, 
and installed the subordinate priests. 
He taught the children of the nobles 
and tvrote the sacred books. Other 
priests attended to the religious cere- 
monials, studied the sacred books, 
studied the skies, and interpreted the 
calendar. They were the intellectuals. 

City of the Sacred Well. At the 
beginning of every year a great feast 
tvas held in honor of the god pre- 
siding over the year. There tvere four 
udi gods, called year-bearers. Great 
multitudes participated in these feasts 
tvith dances, burning of incense, and 
offering of saa'ifices. The blood of 
fotvls was sacrificed and quantities of 
intoxicating beverages made Of the 
juice of the maguey, from corn, and 
from honey were drunk. A great 


festival-dance was also held in honor 
of the. gods of the undertvorld. Many 
devout people pierced their ears and 
other parts of their bodies, gathered 
the blood upon pieces of cloth, and 
offered it to the gods. On special 
occasions a captive or slave would be 
bound to a scaffold and the warriors 
would dance around him, shooting 
their arrows at a. white spot painted 
over his heart. When the nation was 
in danger through tvar, pestilence, or 
drought, people tvould gather from 
all parts of the empire at the sacred 
city of Chichen Itzd, to make special 
offerings to the Rain god. A beautiful, 
flower-bedecked maiden was usually 
the willing victim. At daybreak the 
crowd would approach the sacred well 
in solemn procession carrying their 
offerings of jade, gold, beautiful ves- 
sels, and idols. They would stop at 
the little altar at the edge of the great 
circular wall, which ^vas 150 feet in 
diameter and 70 feet to the water. 
After prayer and burning of incense, 
they ^^'ould throtv their gifts into the 
well. Then the human sacrifice would 
be brought. When the music reached 
its highest pitch, the priests would 
catch hold of the victim and swing 
her in a great curve out in the air, 
above the well. A splash and a huge 
cry tvent up to the gods for aid and 
mercy. The water closed over the 
victim. If by noon the maiden was 
still alive, she would be dragged out 
and honored as a goddess. 

Sources of Mayan History. The his- 
toiy^ of the Mayas, as far as we know 
it today, has been gleaned from the 
study of the ruins of their architec- 
ture, from descriptions -smtten by 
Spaniards after the conquest, and 
from two principal sets of records 
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called the Boohs of Chilan Balam 
and the Popul Vuh. Both of these 
were witten in Spanish script after 
the conquest. The first was rmtten 
in Yucatdn, in native idiom, by native 
scribes who had learned Spanish. The 
second was nTitten in Quiche, a dia- 
lect of Guatemala, by a native tvho 
knew Spanish. 

According to the legends contained 
in the Chilan Balam and the Popttl 
Vuh books, the “first people” went to 
Guatemala and to YucatAn from the 
east in boats. Tliey were known as 
tire "People of the Serpent.” At the 
end of each generation the Mayas 
moved to a new city. They built in 
all about 150 cities, rvhich they named 
according to the most important inci- 
dent ocairring upon their arrival at 
the new site. 

But the civilization of the Mayas 
was not to last. Yucatdn was invaded 
by the Toltecs, fierce warriors who 
came from the Valley of Me.xico. They 
plundered the Mayan cities and killed 
many people. This is what the old 
manuscripts call “the changing of the 
times.” The most notable of the 
Toltecs who came to Yucatdn was 
Quetzalcoatl, whose name in the 
Nahua language means the “Plumed 
Serpent.” He brought his warriors 
from the Valley of Mexico and con- 
quered the Mayas. He helped them 
form a federation of city-states, knomt 
as “The League of Mayapdn." This 
league was made up of the four prin- 
cipal Mayan cities; Izamdl, Uxmdl, 
Chichdn Itzd, and Mayapdn. 

A Great Leader. Quetzalcoatl was 
the first ruler of the hlayapdn League. 
He is described as tvhite-skinned, bluc- 
eyed, and bearded. He preached peace 
and insisted that the Divinity wanted 


only the offering of a contrite heart. 
He built great temples, encouraged 
the arts- and sciences, and governed 
with justice and firmness. One day, 
after many years, he departed for 
Mexico from whence he had come. 
The Mayas called him Kulkulcan. and 
built a great temple at Chiclien Itza 
in his honor. 

The Mayapdn League declined after 
it lost its great leader. Other impor- 
tant tribes had developed in southern 
Mexico. The Zapotecs, who lived in 
what is now the State of Oaxaca, 
attained a high state of civilization, 
as was demonstrated by the most re- 
markable of recent archeological dis- 
coveries in Monte Alban. The most 
powerful people of the later period, 
■when the Spaniards came to Mexico, 
were tlie well-knotvn .-'Vztccs. 

The .Aztecs 

The Aztecs were late comers from 
the north. They established them- 
selves in about 1325 a.d. on the side 
of a shallow lake in Tcnoclitiilan. 
■whidi is now knoten as the Valley of 
Mexico. They drained off the water 
from part of the lake and built an 
island city with canals, bridges, flower 
gardens, and temples. They tccrc 
great warriors. T.aking advantage of 
the divisions among the Toltecs and 
other tribes, the Aztecs soon became 
the dominant force in all southern 
and central Mexico. 

The .tVztcc Empire. They excelled 
in politics, trade, and commerce. Tc- 
nodititldn, tlieir otpital, w.as the 
center of a pots'crful trade system, 
■with roads leading in all directions to 
the distant provinces. Commerce was 
protected by a huge standing army. 
Tribute was levied on conquered 
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On this stone slab placed at the top of one of their temples, the Aztecs 
offered up war captives to the gods as human sacrifices. 


tribes in all parts of the country. A 
strict system of la-\vs protected the 
citizens from injustice, and crimes and 
disorder were severely suppressed. 
The death penalty was often exacted 
for such comparatively simple acts as 
becoming intoxicated or squandering 
family wealth. 

Moctezuma (or Montezuma) , the 
last of the Aztec kings, lived in great 
splendor. He surrounded himself with 
men of noble blood and was served 
by thousands of slaves. Beautiful 
gardens and menageries filled rvith 
rare birds and animals ^vere main- 
1 tained for his pleasure. He is said to 
have kept a group of one thousand 
slaves constantly at work cleaning and 
srveeping the streets of the city and 
scrubbing the walls of the palaces and 
temples until they shone tvith dazzling 
whiteness? 

Education. From early childhood 
children were taught courtesy and 


self-control. The advice given by an 
Aztec father when his sons left him to 
go out into the world is a good indi- 
cation of this discipline: 

Revere and salute thy elders and never 
show tliem any sign of contempt. Con- 
sole tlie poor and unfortunate trith kind 
words. Do not talk too much and never 
interrupt others. Eat not too fast and 
show no dislike if a dish displeases thee. 
^^^len thou walkest, look whither thou 
goest, so thou mayest knock against no 
one. Live by thy rvork, for thou shalt be 
the happier therefor. Never lie. \Hien 
thou tellest anyone what has been told 
thee, tell the simple trutli and add noth-' 
ing thereto. Be silent in regard to the 
faults thou seest in others. 

Religion. One of the most outstand- 
ing features of the life of the Aztecs 
was their barbarous religion. Each 
year the priests sacrificed thousands 
of human victims that had been cap- 
tured in tvar. These victims were 
usually placed upon a stone slab, held 
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by several priests, and their hearts cut 
out o£ their living bodies. Before this 
was done, a ceremony was performed 
by tvhich the Aztecs believed these 
victims tvere changed from men to 
gods. Thus, they were not killing 
men, but sacrificing lesser gods to 
those more powerful. 

TJie suppression of surrounding 
tribes and the numerous tvars waged 
for the purpose of obtaining human 
sacrifices ts'eakened the Aztecs’ hold 
on the country. Built on tribute, and 
held together by force, the empire 
was ripe for disintegration. Such con- 
ditions greatly favored the Spanish 
conqueror, Cortes. He, tvith his little 
force of some six hundred men, 
landed in Mexico in April, 1519. 
With the help of the enemies of 
Moctezuma, he soon conquered the 
land. Thus ended one of the great 
Indian civilizations ih Me.xico, as was 
soon to end the greater civilization of 
the Incas to the south. We now turn 
to a consideration of this remarkable 
empire, which had its capital in 
Cuzco, Peru. 

The Incas 

As the Mayas have been called the 
Greeks of .America, because of their 
beautiful art and architecture, the 
Incas have been likened to the 
Romans because of their ability to 
govern many peoples. The Inca Em- 
pire extended over mvich more terri- 
tory than the Mayan Empire, for it 
reached from southern Colombia, 
dotvn tltrough Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia into northern Chile and 
Argentina. It was not an original 
civilization, like the Afayan, but a 
federation of many peoples, which 
reached the height of its development 


about 600 years later than did the 
Mayan. 'When the Spaniards arrived 
in South America, die empire i\’as 
still flourishing, although division had 
begun to undermine its strength. The 
early Spanish tsTiters testify unani- 
mously to the fact that the Incas had 
one of the most remarkable govern- 
ments ever developed. Its unique 
quality tvas based on a powerful cen- 
tral government that controlled its 
millions of citizens through a com- 
munal system that guaranteed that 
ever)’ individual would have a piece 
of land and plenty to cal and to wear. 
Land was owned by the state and 
assigned to each family. Labor teas 
performed for the benefit of the whole 
people. Responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities were apportioned to all by 
the emperor, trho teas considered as 
a god. 

Size of the Empire. The strong, 
Quechua-speaking people who organ- 
ized the empire came from the eastern 
rim of the Andean plateau. They 
added to their own empire, one by 
one, the older civilizations that sur- 
rounded them. The Kingdom of 
Chan Chan in the north of Peru teas 
one. The powerful .Ayniara people 
about Lake Titicaca was another. 
Inca was the name, not of a people, 
but of the ruling family or clan; the 
chief, or emperor, who ruled as the 
center of a rigid system was also 
knowTi as the Inca. The diplomatic 
way in tvhich one Inca introduced his 
rule over neighboring tribes is illus- 
trated by his dealing with the inhabit- 
ants of Tucuman, notv a northern 
province of Argentina, These ambi- 
tious, primitive tribes heard of the 
advanced culture of the Incas. Mes- 
sengers tvere dispatched to Cuzco beg- 
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ging the Inca to count the people of 
Tucumdn as among his subjects and 
to send them princes of die royal 
blood to' teach them the arts, the 
language, and tlie religion of the 
Incas. The emperor granted the re- 
quest. He likewise sent colonists 
"among them, as was his custom in in- 
corporating a new state. He ap- 
pointed instructors to teach manual 
and agricultural arts, metal work, 
spinning, and weaving. In this way 
he won them to the Inca tvay of life 
and made the people much more loyal 
to him than his army could have 
done. 

An Early Experiment in Socialism. 
The government of the Inca empire 
was autocratic in form but socialistic 
in spirit. A group of nobles ruled the 
empire under the absolute authority 
of the Inca. He was not only head of 
the government; he tvas also the com- 
mander of the army, the head of the 
priesthood, and the chief lawgiver. 
As the Inca was considered the direct 
descendant of the Sun god, he was 
revered and worshiped by his people. 
To question his will was to be guilty 
of blasphemy. Such a crime was pun- 
ished by death. 

The whole empire was managed 
as a single economic unit. All food, 
clothing, metals, and tools %vere dis- 
tributed to the various classes of so- 
ciety, according to their occupations 
i and respective needs. The farmers 
■were given seeds and fertilizers, the 
craftsmen were provided with wool 
and cotton, and the precious metals 
■i\'ere distributed among the artisans. 
The produce of the farmers was 
shared by the state, the church, and 
the individual. 

Laws required that all able-bodied 


individuals not otherwise employed 
should cultivate crops. Tracts of land 
were first set apart for the support 
of religion. Next came the land set 
apart for those not able to work for 
themselves. Then the workers were 
permitted to till their own land. 
Finally, the laborers cultivated the 
land set aside for'the' siTpport of the 
imperial government. This -tvas made 
a festive occasion, during which they 
sang songs in praise of the Inca as 
they worked. No favoritism was per- 
mitted. Individuals were given the 
products of their fields for their own 
use. As an insurance against famine, 
every village had its storehouse filled 
with emergency supplies. Terraces 
were built on the steep mountain 
slopes, which were held in place ^vith 
stone walls. Crops were planted upon 
these terraces, thus adding to • the 
amount of food "raised. 

Graft was practically unknown. 
There was no leisure class, and there 
were no drudges. No healthy person 
might'be idle; no one might beg. The 
necessities of life were provided for 
all. The weakness in the system was 
that it did not develop individual 
initiative. Though the upper classes 
enjoyed many privileges, the poor had 
little opportunity to rise, for they 
were expected to continue in the oc- 
cupation of their fathers. Submis- 
sion and obedience to his betters were 
the virtues of the common man. This 
internal situation enabled Pizarro, the 
Spanish conqueror, to gain a victory 
over the Inca and his empire with 
relative ease. 

When a new province "was added to 
the empire, it was not exploited or 
taxed unduly. Roads and fortresses 
were immediately built. The new 
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land was thus united tvith the old. If 
population was sparse in ■ the new 
province, whole blocks of people 
might be moved to the netv territory 
to further the development of tlie 
land. The rulers of the provinces 
were knoivn as curasos. They were 
given authority over numerous sub- 
officials tvho aided them. All bowed 
to the will of the chief Inca at Cuzco. 
Sometimes former leaders of the 
conquered provinces retained then- 
power, but Inca nobles were assigned 
to help them as vice-governors. These 
kept a watchful eye over their lead- 
ers in case latvs were passed tvhich 
might be detrimental to the Inca. 
The magnificent road system enabled 
swift runners to carry messages to all 
parts of the empire. Relay houses 
were built at intervals of about two 
miles apart. In this -way messages 
could be carried from Cuzco, Peru, to 
Quito, Ecuador, in eight days— a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles. If a faster way 
of communication was needed, the 
smoke of fires served as a telegraph. 
In this -way rebellions could be 
quickly suppressed. 

In the administration of justice the 
Inca rulers set an example of effi- 
ciency. All sections of the empire 
•were regularly visited by high offi- 
‘als. Federal judges from Cuzco tried 
le more important cases, learing the 
:st to the local officials. Death tvas 
le penalty for serious offenses— steal- 
ig being considered as verj' serious, 
logging was frequently used as a 
2 terrent of criirle. Fines tvere rarely 
aposed since pri\'ate property was 
nknoim. Latv's were usually re- 
jected, for the Inca was considered 
god. Cultural unity tvas achieved 
ithin tlie empire by forcing the in- 


habitants to speak the official lan- 
guage, though native dialects might 
also be spoken. 

Religion. The official religion of 
the Inca rulers was universally re- 
spected. Freedom -^vas given to the 
local tribes to continue to tvorship 
their local gods,, provided they were 
trilling to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Sun god. The following is one 
of their beautiful prayers: 

Lord of all lords. 

Mine eyes fail me 
For longing to see thee; 

For the sole desire to know thee. 
Might I behold thee. 

Might I knotv thee. 

Might I consider thee. 

Might I understand thee. 

At Cuzco the famous Temple to the 
Sun was located. Smaller temples 
were found scattered throughout tlie 
provinces. Rocks, sticks, lakes, stars, 
and animals also served as objects 
of worship. Human sacrifices were 
strictly forbidden under severe pen- 
alties, but occasionally these laws 
were broken. Many religious festivals 
were held throughout the year, the 
greatest being that of the Feast of the 
Sun, in which the ai'istocratic class 
especially participated. Nine days of 
feasting follotved days of fasting and 
purification. The Incas believed in 
the existence of life after death, a 
heavenly place for those -who had 
been good and everlasting torture for 
sinners. Fair maidens entered con- 
vents to be nuns. There tliey tvere 
trained to spin and ts-eave tlie sac- 
rifidal robes for the priests, and to 
seiwe in the temples. Girls of un- 
usual beauty might enter the harems 
of the Inca and his nobles, as a re- 
ligious duty. 
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Agriculture. The chief occupation 
was fanning. This was intensive and 
scientifically planned. Every inch of 
soil was used, and rich harvests re- 
sulted. In this work all members of 
the family had a part. The men 
plowed the fields. The women broke 
the clods and picked out the weeds. 
The children and old people helped, 
for everyone was required to do his 
share. The chief farm product was 
maize. It is interesting to note that 
the white potato was first produced 
in Peru. The chief foods of the peo- 
ple consisted of maize, potatoes, dried 
llama meat, chicha, a kind of beer 
made from corn, and a tea produced 
from the juice of the maguey plant. 
An intensive system of irrigation was 
used, the "water being supplied by the 
mountain streams. Llamas were used 
as beasts of burden, as tvell as for meat 
and tvool. The Incas "were the only 
people in all America who domes- 
ticated animals. 

Other occupations besides farming 
tvere fishing and hunting. The for- 
mer "svas performed Avith the aid of 
hook and line, nets and harpoons. 
In hunting great organized drives for 
the capture of wild animals were 
held. In these drives the animals were 
either lassoed or else killed with 
stones and clubs. 

Art. In the cultivation of the fine 
arts the Incas proved inferior to the 
standard set by their neighbors to the 
north, the Mayas. They were lack- 
ing in the fields of science and learn- 
ing, for they had no efficient writing 
system. They kept accounts tvith the 
use of a series of knotted, colored 
strings, -knotm as quipiis. Being a 
practical people, they were more in- 
terested in the application of knowl- 


edge than in abstract learning. In 
pottery making the Incas showed 
some skill, but their designs were 
apt to be standardized because indi- 
vidual initiative was discouraged. In 
textiles they made the greatest ad- 
vance of all native Americans. The 
finest t^’pes of tveaving and dyeing 
were achieved by these people. The 
cochineal bug furnished a ricli, red 
dye -^vhich was profusely used in In- 
dian textiles. Spinning was done by 
hand, and all women were required 
to participate in this occupation. In 
metal work the Inca artisan has 
never been surpassed. His intricately 
tsTought ornaments of gold and sil- 
ver have ever been a source of won- 
derment. Copper and bronze were 
used for tools. Gold and. silver were 
used mainly for decorative purposes, 
as they possessed no monetary value. 

The greatest example of artistry 
in the use of precious metals was the 
famous Temple of the Sun, at Cuzco. 
In this great edifice, gold, silver and 
copper were used la^ishly. Gold leaf 
covered the walls, and golden images 
adorned the altars. In the royal pal- 
aces of the Inca and in those of his 
nobles the very household utensils 
were made of gold and silver. The 
gardens of the chief tvere adorned 
with gold and silver ornaments and 
figures of animals and plants of in- 
tricate design. 

The Incas as Builders. Perhaps the 
genius of the Inca empire for or- 
ganization and practical efficiency is 
most clearly shown in the tvork of 
engineering. Tiro great hightvays, 
one on the coast and one through 
the Andes, connected the vast empire 
from north to south. These hightvays 
were in turn connected by a series of 
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Suspension bridges and llamas as beasts of burden ivere found by Pizarro M’hen 
he conquered Peru. They are still important in mountain transportation. 


crossroads. Thus, communication and 
transportation were made easy be- 
ttveen the interior and the coast. 
Roads were built at great heights over 
breath-taking precipices. Rivers tvere 
crossed by suspension bridges made 
of tvoven tdllotv rods. Stone slabs 
served for crossings of the smaller 
streams. Steep precipices ■were scaled 
by galleries cut in tlie solid rock. 
Deep rasdnes were filled with stone 
and eardi. Aqueducts 'were built ■with 
astounding skill, and magnificent tem- 
ples were erected with the aid of 
brick and rock. 

At the northern entrance of the 
capital, Cuzco, a gigantic fortress was 
erected. It required the "^vork of 20,- 
000 men, during a period of fifty years. 
Men ■were drafted by the state to do 


this work. Many laborers perished in 
the arduous task of constructing this 
monumental piece of ancient arclii- 
tecture. A portion of this fortress is 
still standing. 

Social Customs. People were re- 
quired to engage in certain occupa- 
tions by the state, according to their 
qualifications. All indi\dduals were 
required to marry, boys at tlte age of 
twenty, girls at eighteen. Holidays 
were regularly held to celebrate tved- 
dings on a wholesale basis. Those 
tv'ho had readied marriageable age 
and who had not chosen their mates 
previously were required to choose 
them on this day. Othendse a choice 
ivas made for them by die state. At 
the age of six the children, both girls 
and boys, came under the direction 
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o£ the state. They were trained £qr 
their £uture work according to their 
qualifications. If soldiers were needed 
for the army, the strongest boys ivere 
selected. Where farmers were needed, 
a certain number of youths were 
trained for this occupation. 

At the age of sixteen the young 
men of noble blood became citizens. 
They had to pass a severe test which 
lasted nine days. This test included 
fasting and physical exercise, with 
ordeals to test their prosvess and en- 
durance. If successful in these tests, 
the youth svas declared a citizen and 
was given the symbols of his new rank 
—the golden earrings and the loin 
cloth. If he failed to pass this test, he 
was considered forever disgraced by 
his fellows. 

DoiNTifall through Division. Such 
an empire was not destined to en- 
dure forever. In 1533 Pizarro com- 
pleted his conquest of this vast do- 
main with comparative ease, destroy- 
ing forever the power of the Inca 
rulers. The seeds of disintegration 
had already been sown -when Pizarro 
appeared on the scene. The empire 
was divided; uvo Incas contested for 
the supreme control. These two half- 
brothers, Huascar and Atahualpa, had 
fought a bloody civil ivar, as a result 
of which the empire had been greatly 
weakened. Pizarro treacherously in- 
vited Atahualpa to meet him in the 
great plaza of Cajamarca. After in- 
sulting and attacking the guard with 
strange guns and horses, "which the 
Indians had never seen before, the 
Spaniards captured the emperor. The 
people tvere helpless "svithout then- 
leader. The treacherous murder of 
the Inca, after he had given tlie Span- 
iards a roomful of golden treasure 


for his freedom, was the final blow. 
It led to the total destruction of the 
empire. 

Most of the beautiful art treasures 
of Peru svere destroyed by the con- 
querors in their mad scramble for 
"vvealth. Even the splendid roads and 
bridges were allowed to deteriorate. 
Thus passed into oblivion another 
one of the greatest peoples knoum 
to history. 

Link BE"n\'EEN Past and Present 

The great early American civiliza- 
tions were supplanted by that of the 
Spaniards. But their descendants still 
inhabit the land. This is a fact of 
fundamental importance, which stu- 
dents of Latin America must con- 
stantly keep in mind. In Latin Amer- 
ica there are some 20,000,000 pure 
Indians, "^vith four times that many 
more "who have Indian blood in their 
veins. The history and traditions of 
tliese early Americans still exert a 
powerful influence on life in Southern 
America. A foreign archeologist saiv 
an Indian silently svatching the ^shite 
men digging up the ruins of a pre- 
Inca civilization. “What are you 
thinking?” asked the foreigner, “I am 
tvondering how soon we will dig you 
up,” replied the Indian. No one 
"who expects to understand the South- 
ern Americans will fail to give an im- 
portant place to the Indian civiliza- 
tions of tire past and to the millions 
of Indians that today inliabit tliose 
lands. 

The modem visitor to Latin Amer- 
ica "will find the "work of these de- 
tectives of the scientific tvorld, tire 
archeologists, intensely interesting. 
Only nventy-eight miles from tire City 
of Mexico, the traveler may vierv the 



Photo from Ewing Galloway 

The Pyramid o£ the Sun at Teotihuacan, near Mexico City, is one of the 
most impressive remains of early Mexican civilization. It is ttv'o hundred 
ten- feet high and covers eleven acres. Near it, in Avhat nvas once a sacred 
city, is another large pyramid— the Pyramid of the Moon. The nvo are con- 
nected by the Avenue of the Dead, 
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two great Toltec P^Tamids of the Sun 
and the Moon, which are as impres- 
sive as the p)Tamids of Egypt. Several 
hundred such pyramids, hidden in 
undergrowth and debris, are known 
to exist in Mexico. They only await 
the money and the skill of archeolo- 
gists to di%Tilge the secrets of the 
mighty past. The Inca ruins in and 
near the city of Cuzco fully reward 
the visitor who travels thousands of 
miles to see them. The ruins around 
Lake Titicaca, those in Ecuador, in 
Colombia, in Guatemala, and in nu- 
merous other sections offer a great 
challenge to those who would reveal 
further the inspiring histor)' of early 
America. 

Archeologists of the United States 
have proved themselves to be great 
contributors to inter-American friend- 
ship. Certain commercial and po- 
litical exploiters may have given this 
country a bad name south of the Rio 
Grande. On the other hand, unselfish 
scientists like Hiram Bingham and 
Max Uhle in South America and Her- 
bert J. Spinden and Silvanus Morley 
in Middle America have glorified the 
name of their native land by then- 
labors among their Southern neigh- 
bors to show the glories of Maya, 
Inca, pre-Aztec, and other civilizations 
that began their development before 
Christ was born in Bethlehem. 

Contributions to Modem Culture- 
In a summary of the great contribu- 

^ Forum, August and September, 1925 


tions that ancient America has made 
to dvilization,’^ Dr. Spinden states 
that Mexico and Pera were conquered 
because of their high ciHlization, not 
in spite of it. They were more inter- 
ested in the enjoyonent of knowledge • 
and beauty than in devising -war ma- 
chines. The development of such uni- 
versally used products as Indian corn, 
the potato, the tomato, tobacco, and 
cotton testify to the importance of 
these people. They had also carried 
the arts of weaving and dyeing to a 
high point. The stone structures of 
these early Americans ivere remark- 
able for strength and beauty; and 
their roads, irrigation ditches, and 
terraces for the raising of crops on 
the mountainsides shoired advanced 
development. The place-value of nu- 
merals and the use of the zero was 
knoim in America earlier than in 
most other parts of the world. In 
astronomical observ-ations of the sun, 
moon, and stars these Indians showed 
remarkable advancement. Reverence 
for the gods, honor toward parents, 
loyalty to truth, honesty, chastity, and 
the solidarity of the community were 
the ideals of the Mayas and Incas and, 
to a lesser extent, of other American 
peoples. When the white man reads 
about these great contributions to 
history by the people in early Amer- 
ica, he can no longer boast of being 
the sole leader of civilization in the 
Western World. 
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Test YourselfI. 

A. Can You Identify These Names? The following names of people and 
cities are important in the story of the first Americans. For eacli statement, wite 
in the parentheses the letter of the name which matches it. (Notice that there 
are more names than statements.) 


a. Herbert J. Spinden 

/• 

Cuzco 

b. Atahualpa 

S- 

Palenque 

c. Moctezuma 

h. 

Pizarro 

d. Chich^n Itz4 

i. 

Tenochtitlan 

e. Quetzalcoatl 

h 

Cortes 


( ) 1. The capital city of die Incas 
( ) 2. The last Inca, executed by the Spaniards 

( ) 3. A leading archeologist ivho has studied the early Indian civilizadons 
( ) 4. The Spanish leader ivho conquered the Aztecs 
( ) 5. The capital city of the Aztecs 
( ) 6. One of the Maya cities of the Second Empire 
( ) 7. The Spanish conqueror of the Inca Empire 
( ) 8. The last -Aztec ruler, conquered by the Spaniards 

B. IVIiat Were the Important Features of the Great Indian Civilizations? 
For.eacli of the following statements about the Mayas, Aztecs, and Incas, you 
are offered four possible completing plirases. Three of diem are correct; one 
is inconect. Cross out the incorrect compledon. 

1. The Aztecs 

a. built their capital city before the Mayas built Palenque. 

b. made living sacrifices of their captives. 

c. ivere outstanding as ivarriors. 

d. did not win the loyalty of their subject tribes. 

2. The Mayas 

a. invented an acairate calendar. 

b. were excellent architects and sculptors. 

c. migiated to Yucatan after defeat by the Aztecs. 

d. played a game somewhat like basketball. 

3. The Incas 

a. did not believe in a life after death. 

b. had a dictatorial form' of government. 

c. practiced a kind of communism. 

d. ivere expert 'weavers. 

r. As a race the Indians are very important to the Americas today because 

a. diey contributed to us such foods as corn. 

b. they are the ancestors of a large portion of present-day Ladn 
-Americans. 
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c. they contributed to the Spaniards the domesticated horse. 

d. tliey built monuments and buildings trhich are still revealing the 
story of their culture. 

C. "What Are the Similarities among the Three Great Indian Civilizations? 
Each of tlie follotving statements is true of one or more of them. "Within the 
parentheses in front of eacli statement rvTite the letter or letters of each Indian 
group of whom it was true, using A for Aztecs, M for Mayas, and I for Incas. 

The cultivation of corn was practiced. 

Temples and other religious structures rvere their most important 
buildings. 

Human sacrifices were made to the gods. 

The ruler ivas an absolute dictator. 

They domesticated llamas for food and clothing, and for beasts of 
burden. 

D. CoiTespondence or Class Assignments 

1. The ^fayas had a remarkable culture for that period of historic Write 
a brief description of their most important cultural achievements. 

2. ’iVrite a paragraph explaining the meaning of this statement: “The 
development of corn teas really the basis of New World civilization.” 

3. "iVhat tvere the advantages and disadvantages of the Inca economic 
system? Compile a list of points on each side of the question. If possible, com- 
pare it rvith any similar "economic system today. 

E. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Williams, M. W., People and Politics of Latin America. Ch. 2. 


( ) I- 

( ) 2 . 

( ) 3 . 

( ) 4 . 

( ) 5 . 
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Half-Course Review 

A. The Geography of Latin America. The accompanying map shows the 
principal tvatertvays of the other Americas and also the tiventy nations tvliidi 
diey contain. Eacli item on the map is indicated by a number. After studying 
the maps in the front of the book and on page 50, you 'should be able to give 
the correct number for eacli of the items in the follotving lists. On this map 
the rivers and bodies of water are numbered from 1 to 8; the countries from 
9 to 25. Place within tlie parentheses in front of each item the appropriate 
number on the map that indicates the location of the item in question. 

Rivers and Bodies of Water Coimtries (cont’d) 


( 

) a. La Plata River 

( ) 

m. 

Colombia 

( 

) b. Amazon River 

( ) 

n. 

Costa Rica 

( 

) c. Magdalena River 

( ) 

0. 

Cuba 

( 

) d. Orinoco River 

( ) 

P- 

Dominican Republic 

( 

) e. Panama Canal 

( ) 

<7- 

Ecuador 

( 

) /. Gulf of Mexico 

( ) 

r. 

Guatemala 

( 

) g. Strait of Magellan 

( ) 

s. 

Haiti 

( ') h. Caribbean Sea 

( ) 

t. 

Mexico 



■ ( -) 

ti. 

Nicaragua 


Countries 

( ) 

V. 

Paraguay 

( 

) i. Argentina 

( ) 

w. 

Peru 

{ 

) y. Bolivia 

( ) 

X. 

Uruguay 

( 

)*k. Brazil 

( ) 

>’• 

Venezuela 

( 

) 1. Chile 





B. How Does the Geography of Latin America Affect Its Life? Each of 
the follotving statements about this subject is followed by four completions. 
One of these is incorrect. Cross out the incorrect phrase. 

1. In 1940 the United States took the following steps to help defend the 
Western Hemisphere 

a. Prowded a third set of locks for the Panama Canal. 

b. Obtained from Britain several bases in the Atlantic. 

c. Began to build an interocean canal across Nicaragua. 

d. At the request of Holland, sent soldiers to occupy Curasao and the 
Aruba Islands, 
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2. The base from which the British cruisers attacked the German battleship 
Graf Spee ts'as 

a. Falkland Islands c. Rio de la Plata 

b. Cabo Este . d. Montevideo - 

3. For the following countries, their policy toward the United States is 
partly determined by the factor given 

a. Brazil sells us her coffee. 

b. Peru markets copper in the United States. 

c. Mexico is adjacent to us. 

d. Argentina’s pampa resembles our great plains. 

4. The following are fundamental geographical differences between North 
and South America 

a. The Andes are higher and have fev'er passes than the Rockies. 

b. Three fourths of North America is in the temperate zone, 'irhile tlrree- 
fourths of South America is in the tropics. 

c. All of Soutli America lies in a longitude east of Detroit. 

d. South America has better natural harbors than North America. 

5. The eastern plains region of South America is similar to the great plains 
of the United States in that the former also has 

a. Mostly small farms, tvorked by the farmer and his family 

b. Large production of cattle, wheat and corn 

c. Easy transportation by rail and highway 

d. Relative prosperity 

C. Some Generalizations about the Five Chapters. Here are four generaliza- 
tions, each followed by a group of statements. Some of the statements support 
the generalization, others do not. Underscore the statements that do support 
the generalization. 

1. It is important for the people of the United States to study Latin 
America. 

а. That area is the chief source of our imports of such war materials as 
rubber and tin. 

б. Most of their culture comes from Spain and Portugal. 

c. Some of their problems of democracy are similar to ours. 

d. The security of that area is ■vital to the security of the United States, 
for instance in Panama. 

2. Latin America, like the United States, is a racial “melting pot.” 
a. A mestizo is a person of mixed white and Indian blood. 

h. The Spanish and Portuguese often intermarried with the Indians. 
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c. Immigration has brought large numbers of Europeans and Asiatics 
to Latin America. 

d. There is a large Negro and mulatto population in tite tropical section. 

e. Fetv» Nortlr Americans have gone to live in Latin America. 

3. Nature has made life difficult for the Latin Americans. 

a. The Andes Mountains obsmict transportation between the Pacific 
coast and the rest of the continent. 

b. The great area of tropical jungle has been difficult to develop. 

c. In the tropical zone, the temperature on the mountain-sides drops 
one degree for ever^' 300 feet of altitude. 

d. The Peru Current produces a condition of cool temperature and 
rare rains. 

4. The Maya, Aztec, and Inca cmlizations had much to offer tlieir Spanish 
conquerors. 

а. The Indians knets' how to work in metals. 

б. They were skilled weavers and potters. 

c. They had their own languages. 

d. They raised corn, potatoes and beans. 


D. In the following statements, the word in italics is the Key word. If the 

statement is true, tmte die letter T in the parentheses. If it is not true, write 

in the parentheses the word (or words) which should be substituted for the 

key irord to make the statement true. 

( __) 1. The United States is the first major poirer to cultivate 

relations with Latin America. 

( ) 2. Latin American civilization is older in tlie netv ivorld 

than that of the United States. 

( ) 3. Poetry is one of the interests of the Latin Americans. 

( _) 4. For all practical purposes, “South America” and “Latin 

America” are the same thing. 

( ) 5. The Mexicans are so proud of their social revolution that 

they have erected a monument to it, -with the inscription: 
“To the Revolution— Yesterday, Today, and Forever.” 

( __) 6. The fact that the “bulge” of South America extends so 

far to the east means that Rio de Janeiro is closer to the 
British and German ports than to Netv York City. 

( — — ) 7. the countries of La tin America have a republican form 

of government. 

( __) 8. Brazil is the Latin American country from tvhich the 

United States imports the most sugar. 
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( ) 9. Chile is noted for its production of tin. 

( ^ 10. Bartolorne de las Casas was the Argentine “General 

Custer,” -^vho drove the Indians off the good land. 

( ) 1 1. Fernandez Artucio is the Uruguayan professor wdio wrote 

"The Nazi Underground in South America.” 

( ) 12. Domingo Sarmiento ivas the Negro independence leader 

of Haiti. 

( ) 13. The Spanish conquistadors opposed the policy of marry- 

ing Indian tvomen. 

( 14. More immigrants have gone to Latin America from Japan 

than from the United States. 

( ) 15. Brazil is the Latin-American country ■with the highest 

proportion of Negroes in its population. 

E. Some of the follo-^ving statements deal "with facts, tvhile others are 

opinions. For the statements of fact which are true, encircle the letter T; for 

those which are false, encircle the letter F. For those opinions which are dis- 
cussed in the text, encircle OD; for those not discussed, encircle ON. 

T F OD ON 1. Latin Americans have less race prejudice than do the 

inhabitants of the United States. 

T F OD ON 2. Brazil favors the amalgamation of all her racial elements. 

T F OD ON 3. The Indians in Latin America have been more exploited 

than the Negroes. 

T F OD ON 4. Garcilaso de la Vega was a mestizo, a mixture of Spanish 

and Indian. 

T F OD ON 5. Slaves were freed in Latin America without civil war. 

T F OD ON 6. Argentina’s policy of opposing race intermixture is 

^^'iser than Brazil’s racial poliq’. 

T F OD ON 7. Mexico is following a policy' of emphasizing her Indian 

heritage. 

T F OD ON 8. There are fewer Indians in Latin America today tlian 

in 1650. ' 

. T F OD ON 9. An obstacle to immigration to Latin America is tlie 

prevailing system of large estates, occupying the best 
land. 

T F OD ON 10. Also, if the educational systems were better, more im- 

migrants -vvould come. 

T F OD ON 11. In South America there are more immigrants from 

Italy than from any other country. 
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T F OD ON 12. About half of the refugees from Nazi Europe to the 
netv world have gone to Latin America. 

T F OD ON 13. Although there are more Italians than Germans in 
■ Latin America, Germany has been more successful in 
her propaganda than Italy has. 

T F OD ON- 14. The Germans used tlreir embassies and consulates as 
centers of propaganda. 


T F OD ON 15. The Latin-American governments have combatted Axis 
propaganda by sucli means as closing foreign language 
schools. 





VI. THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


With the one exception of the birth 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the most far- 
reaching event in history was the dis- 
covery of America. The four hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of the discovery, 
celebrated October 12, 1942, came at 
a time Avhen people realized, as never 
before, the importance of that great 
event. To this Ne^v World people 
from every section of the globe came 
to find a netv freedom and new op- 
portunity to build democratic insti- 
tutions. The sudden discovery of an 
unknown continent gave the Old 
World the same kind of shock that 
we would receive today by establish- 
ing relations with the planet Mars. 
Reading the literature of that early 
day, -ive Jind that the amazed Euro- 
peans -^vondered if the la^vs of nature 
applied to the Ne-sv World. Were tlie 
two-legged animals found running 
around naked and smoking a strange 
kind of rveed to be classified as hu- 
man beings? Did they possess intel- 
lects and souls? When fuller knowl- 
edge of the New World rvas gained, 
the great minds of the Old World be- 
gan to see visions of liberty and hap- 
piness they had long since lost. It 
was then that the English rsTiter, 
Sir Thomas Moore, was inspired to 
tmte his Utopia. The French essay- 


ist, Montaigne, who as a boy eagerly 
read the exciting stories of the Con- 
quest, r\Tote constantly of the new 
future assured humanity by America. 
The effect of the discovery on Spain 
was especially electric. The ambition 
of every citizen rvas to sail to the Ne^v 
World, conquer land for the king, 
convert heathens for his Church, and 
amass gold for himself. 

The little island, which Columbus 
called Espanola,^ rvith its capital, 
Santo Domingo, became the first cen- 
ter, rvhere gathered the explorers and 
conquistadors. There they planned 
them expeditions to the mainland. 
For that reason Santo Domingo 
proudly calls itself the “Cradle of 
America.” It is the best spot on which 
to begin a study of the early life of 
the continent. 

The Cradle of America. It was at 
Santo Domingo tliat Columbus made 
Iris fii'st permanent settlement. Here 
he spent the happiest period of his 
life, though he rvas later enchained 
by his enemies and sent home in dis- 
grace. To this city his bones were 
finally returned to rest in the first 
cathedral erected in the Americas. 
It rvas in Santo Domingo that the 
first white man’s colony of the Ne^v 
World and the first university in that 


iTlie name Hispaniola has been adopted by the United States Geographic Board to apply 
to this island, now occupied by Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
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The Columbus statue stands before the cathedral in Ciudad Trujillo 
(formerly called Santo Domingo), the capital of the Dominican Republic. 
The cathedral is one of the oldest buildings in the Netr 'World. 


world tvere organized. It tvas in 
Santo Domingo that the first Chris- 
tian sermons were preached, the first 
printed books sold, and the first bless- 
ings, as also the blights, of European 
civilization tvere introduced. It was 
from Santo Domingo that Cortes, a 
keeper of court records, set out by 
way of Cuba to conquer Moctezuma 
and to present to Spain the most mar- 
velous of gifts ever received by any 
empire. It was in Santo Domingo 
that the Spaniards first came into 
contact rvith primitive America and 
learned of the further possibilities and 
problems of conquest which lured 
Balboa to discover the Pacific, Velas- 
quez to colonize Cuba, Pizarro to con- 
quer the Inca Empire, Ponce de Leon 


to subdue Puerto Rico and to drive 
his keels to Florida in quest of the 
Fountain of Youth. There also the 
noted bishop. Padre de Las Casas, be- 
gan his far-famed ministry of mercy 
to the Indians. 

The Conquistadors. From the time 
that America rvas discovered until 
the defeat of the Invincible Armada, 
Spain tvas the- greatest country in 
Europe. She felt the same exaltation 
as Greece did after the victory over 
Persia, or England did in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Her citizens tvho 
tv'ent to America lived in an exalted 
mood. 

What a race of supermen the con- 
querors tvere! The pride of the 
hidalgo and the rigor of the ascetic. 
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rigid individualism and loyalty to 
king; audacity, courage, religious fer- 
vor, cruelty, streaks of nobility, with 
daring and more daring and energy 
incomparable— these tvere some of die 
diaracteristics of the most astounding 
type of human being the world has 
seen, the Spanish conquistador. To 
him the luxury of the court of a 
Moctezuma and an Atahualpa was 
dazzling in the extreme. He ivas cap- 
tivated by an incomparable prospect 
of ivealth and fame; “Since die days 
of the Queen of Sheba, no i\Titer has 
ever stated that gold, silver, and jew- 
els had ever been discovered in such 
vast quantities as those ivhich Castile 
is about to receive from her new 
colonies,” wote an early chronicler. 

Many a Spanish captain, before in- 
vading the Indies, had fought in 
Flanders, pillaged Rome, laid siege to 
the Moors, and imitated the exploits 
of Don Quixote. Therefore, barbar- 
ous conflict in unknoivn territory, 
savage Indians, mysterious forests, un- 
ending rivers and deserts had no ter- 
rors for the conquistadors. 

On to the Continent! Enter now 
the first and greatest of all the con- 
quistadors, Hernando Cortes. This 
fiery youth had expected to accom- 
pany Don Nicolas de Ovando to Santo 
Domingo. But that had been pre- 
vented by an injury received in an 
escapade the night before he intended 
to sail. Time iras necessary for him to 
recuperate. Meanwhile Ovando had 
sailed aivay. 

The young adventurer found an- 
other fleet likewise bound for Santo 
Domingo. On arriving there, he called 
immediately on his old friend, the 
governor. The latter ivas absent, but 
his secretary assured Cortds that he 


could obtain a liberal grant of land. 
The reply of young Hernando %vas 
indicative of his character and his 
future: “But I came to get gold,” he 
said, “not to till the soil like a peas- 
ant.” 

Cortds _did, hotvever, agree to take 
a grant of land with a repartimiento 
(an assignment . of ' Indians to work 
for and be Christianized by a Spanish 
landlord) . Also he ts’as appointed a 
notary of the town of Azua. For some 
time he looked after his land, his In- 
dians, and his accounts, continuing 
an indulgence in those amorous pur- 
suits "which he had learned in the 
sunny climes of Spain. He engaged 
in military expeditions along with 
Diego Veldsquez, one of Ovando’s 
lieutenants. When the former -was 
appointed to settle the neighboring 
island of Cuba, Cortds accepted an 
invitation to accompany him. Though 
the two men did not agree, Velasquez 
was so impressed "with the bravery of 
Cortds that he decided to appoint 
him as the head of an expedition to 
Mexico. 

Cortes Bums His Ships. When 
Cortes landed in Veracmz, in April, 
1519, he received reliable reports con- 
cerning the magnificence of the court 
of Moctezuma. He sent presents to 
the Aztec emperor and suggested a 
visit. “Sorry,” anstrered Moctezuma, 
“but this cannot be permitted.” This 
reply only whetted Don Hernando’s 
appetite for a meal at tlie emperor’s 
rich table. So he determined on one 
of the most daring marches in his- 
tory, up over the snotv-capped moun- 
tains to the sacred capital of the Az- 
tecs, Tenochtitlan. When some of his 
men complained, he took the astound- 
ing measure of having his ships 
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burned. Forrs'ard was tire only way 
left. His forces consisted of 600 Span- 
iards, ten bronze cannons, and most 
formidable of all, si.\teen horses. The 
Indians, rvho had never seen horses 
before, were struck with terror by 
tirese strange beasts, which they re- 
garded as supernatural. Ever alert 
to turn every trick, Cortds was able 
to make allies of the strong Tlascalan 
tribe, rvho rvere hostile to the Aztecs. 
Moctezuma, fearing that Cortes might 
be the tvhite god, Quetzalcoatl, pre- 
dicted by his forefathers to return 
some day, gave the Spaniards a doubt- 
ful rvelcome. 

Earth has no greater thrill than that 
whicli Cortds and his men received 
on beholding the riches of the Aztec 
city. They were equally shocked as 
they tvitnessed the heathen sacrifice 
of human beings. Soon there began 
a series of incredible events, defeats 
and victories, delights and disappoint- 
ments, which could take place only 
among such a combination of dare- 
devils and saints as were the conquis- 
tadors. Moctezuma was captured and 
held prisoner in his own capital. He 
■was mortally wounded by his otvn 
people -when they attacked the Span- 
iards. After many miraculous escapes 
the invaders tvere finally driven out 
of the city on the famous noche triste, 
the "sad night” of June 30, 1520. In 
endeavoring to escape from the sacred 
city, -which was surrounded and 
crossed by numerous canals, the Span- 
iards and their Tlascalan allies tvere 
cut dotm by the hundreds. 

- A less resolute leader -would have 
abandoned the whole expedition as 
hopeless. But not Cortes. He called 
his men together and made tirem a 
notable speech. Passing over the in- 


solence and insubordination of many 
of them, he declared: 

I am not unaware of the evils that 
you describe, but I believe that in all the 
world there is not such a company of 
Spanish men, so valiant, so full of hardi- 
hood, so enduring of privations. You 
n’ould have perished long ago if you had 
not marched -idth harness on your backs, 
stvord in hand, if you had not kept your 
watch, scouted for ambuscades, borne heat 
and cold. But, gentlemen, why should ire 
talk of deeds of valor, tvhen the Lord, our 
God, is pleased to help us? 

By tlie end of 1520 Cortds began 
his campaign to retake the city. The 
Aztecs fought fiercely. At one time 
they captured fifty Spaniards and sac- 
rificed them in plain view of their 
comrades. The siege of the city lasted 
for several months before it finally 
fell. One of the participants in the 
recapture of what ts’as to be called 
Mexico City says of the battle: “It is 
true and I swear, amen, that all the 
lake and the houses and the barbicans 
were full of the bodies and heads of 
the dead men, and we could not walk 
except among the bodies and heads 
of dead Indians.” Cortes also had to 
fight the Aztec tribes outside the city 
for several years before his power was 
safely established. Deciding to make 
this site his capital, he rebuilt the 
city trithin four years’ time. The 
Spanish Empire had superseded the 
Aztec, and the civilization of the white 
man had occupied another outpost in 
its long battle for supremacy. 

Adventures of Balboa and Pizarro. 
Returning to Santo Domingo, we 
find Ojeda, the former governor, pre- 
paring an expedition to conquer 
northern South America in 1513. 
From among those clamoring for a 
place in the expedition 300 were 
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picked. Two applicants we notice 1500, engaged in a riotous life, and 
especially. One was a tall, e\al-eyed became deeply involved in debt. Bal- 
fellotv, Francisco Pizarro, who had boa’s creditors succeeded in prevent- 
been a swineherd in Spain. In Santo ing his departure, but aftenvard he 



Domingo he had been noted for any- ■was able to join the group by accom- 
thing but noble deeds. Another was panying a relief expedition, hidden 
a planter, by name Vasco Nunez de in a barrel and put aboard with the 
Balboa, a reckless soldier of fortune cargo. The t^vo leaders, Ojeda and 
who arrived in tlie New World in Nicuesa, -^vere soon supplanted and 
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met tragic deaths. But the escaped 
debtor pressed on to astound the 
rrorld by the discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean, and die former sivineherd 
launched out on that sea to open the 
neiv continent of South America to a 
dazzled Europe. 

Pizan-o set fordi from Panama in 
December of 1531, ivith only 180 men, 
to conquer the great Inca Empire 
which stretched all the way from 
Ecuador on the north to the borders 
of Argentina on die south. This dar- 
ing imdei'taking proved to be similar 
in many irays to that of Cortes. With 
the same spirit that led the latter to 
destroy his boats at Veracruz, Pizarro 
met the demands of the governor of 
Panama that the expedition return 
to the Isthmus. In one of the most 
thrilling scenes in history Pizarro 
dreiv a line and challenged all who 
chose Peru and riches to folloiv him. 
All irho preferred Panama and pov- 
erty could return in the governor’s 
ship. With the faint-hearted elimi- 
nated, the expedition moved on to in- 
credible suffering and world-famous 
victory. 

Arriving at Tumbez on the Gulf 
of Guayaquil the expedition found 
a remarkable center, with walls, tem- 
ples, palaces, aqueducts, broad paved 
streets, and stone buildings. Men and 
women wore gay colors and all kinds 
of ornaments made of pure gold. 
Pizarro, learning that the ruler of 
the empire, Atahualpa, rvas encamped 
about 300 miles to the south of Tum- 
bez, sent Hernando de Soto with a 
body of men to begin parleys. IVhen 
Atahualpa was told that Pizarro de- 
sired to meet him as “a fidend and 
brother,” the Inca sent word that he 
would pay the Spaniards a visit. Re- 


ports concerning these white-bearded 
strangers who had arrived from the 
sea, riding unearthly monsters and 
bearing rveapons rvhich belched fire 
like baby volcanoes, had reached the 
Inca. He rvas immensely impressed. 

The Inca Empire Falls. The unsus- 
pecting Atahualpa soon suffered the 
fate dealt out to Moctezuma. Cuzco, 
the rich capital of the empire, fell 
before the Spaniards, who then be- 
gan an orgy of collecting gold. When 
the plunder teas gone, Pizarro founded 
Lima, the "City of the Kings," to 
which he moved the capital in 1535. 
There tlie great conquistador, like 
most of his former companions, met 
death at the hands of his enemies. 
Lima became the capital of the Span- 
ish possessions in South America. For 
200 years it was regarded as one of 
the important cities of the world. 
Thus another outpost of European 
civilization had been planted by dar- 
ing Spanish adventurers. 

From Peru, Pizarro’s rival, Al- 
magro, led the way to Chile. Alma- 
gro’s successor, Valdivia, settled the 
counU 7 and established the capital at 
Santiago. On the east coast the con- 
quest teas much slotver. There was 
no gold to attract the Spaniards. 
Buenos Aires was first settled in 1536. 
But its inhabitants withdrew to the 
then-more-attractive location of Asun- 
ci6n, Paraguay. It was not until 1580 
that a group set out to resettle the 
little village that is today the largest 
city of all Latin America. 

Portuguese Brazil 

The conquest of Brazil by Portu- 
gal was by no means as swift or 
exciting as that of Spanish America. 
In the early colonial days Portugal 
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was more interested in the immense 
empire she was establishing in the 
East Indies. Brazil seemed to con- 
tain no precious metals. The in- 
digenous inhabitants ivere small bar- 
barian tribes that were in perpetual 
war. As a Brazilian historian says, 
“The whole history of Brazil of the 
sixteenth century may be contained 
in a few words.” A little later the 
attempts of France and Holland to 
occupy Brazil forced a deeper interest 
on the part of Portugal. The French 
Huguenots, persecuted at home, 
founded a colony on an island in the 
bay of Rio de Janeiro in 1556 and in 
Maranhao and other coastal points a 
half century later. They failed, except 
in the section which is now kno■^vn as 
French Guiana, because of the traitor- 
ous actions of their leader. The Dutch 
were more successful in their efforts 
to establish a Protestant Empire. 
From 1630 to 1654 the Dutch, with 
their capital at Recife, on the “bulge” 
nearest Africa, imled over a stretdr of 
territory comparable to that domi- 
nated by the Portuguese. With the 
exception of Dutch Guiana, Holland 
like France was finally expelled by 
Portugal. 

How was it possible for a small 
counti-y like Portugal to rule such 
an immense territory as Brazil? One 
reason is that the Portuguese co- 
ordinated their enterprise in Brazil 
with their African colony in Angola. 
From there they imported an enor- 
mous number of slaves which -were 
an important part of Brazilian econ- 
omy. The possession of the vast river 
system centering in the Amazon gave 
this little nadgator nation a great 
advantage in controlling the vast ex- 
panses of Brazil. Toward the south 


the rough adventurers, called ban- 
deirantes, around Sao Paulo took the 
law in their own hands.' By force and 
cruelty, with none of the restraints 
imposed on Spanish colonists, they 
killed off the wild, defenseless In- 
dians and prepared the way for Por- 
tuguese dominance. 

The Portuguese colonial system 
was much more simple than the Span- 
ish. Dealing ivdth a few bai'barous 
tribes living in simple conditions, the 
Portuguese found no such compli- 
cated colonial problems as did the 
Spaniards. Brazilians who lived in the 
interior "were likely to be remote from 
all authority. The Portuguese were 
naturally more easy-going than the 
Spaniards. 

The Buccaneers. Not only in Brazil 
but in the Caribbean and other sec- 
tions did Holland, France, and Eng- 
land attack the Iberian colonies. The 
great riciies shipped from the New 
World to the mother countries 
aroused the jealousy of other coun- 
tries. The plan adopted by Spain of 
the “fleet system” gave opportunity 
for her enemies to attack these ships 
and get away -with the spoils. From 
thirty. to ninety ships would sail to- 
gether, convoyed by protecting gal- 
leons or naval vessels. Thus the rule 
that colonists could not trade with 
other nations -was enforced. The 
colonies .could trade only isdth each 
other by means of this fleet. The 
outgoing route, when supplies "svere 
carried, ^vas from Seville or Cadiz to 
the ports of Habana, Cartagena, 
Puerto Bello, and Veracruz. On their 
return the same route was folloived, 
the fleet canning precious metals and 
other exports to Spain. Attacks on 
the fleet at first were by pirates, not 
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openly sponsored by their govern- 
ments. But soon England began to 
regard such buccaneers tvith fat'or. 
The most famous of these, like Francis 
Drake and Henry Morgan, tvere 
knighted by the English Croivn for 
tlieir attacks on the Spanish. The 
buccaneers becanie as famous for their 
skill and bravery in robbing the Span- 
iards as had been the conquistadors 
■when they despoiled the Indians. 
England became as excited over' the 
reports of Hawkins, Drake, and 
Morgan as had Spain over the reports 
of Cortijs and Pizarro. It was at this 
time that Great Britain acquired Ja- 
maica and other West Indies islands. 
France and Holland had an equal 
number of highly picturesque sea rob- 
bers,. -who captured gold for them- 
selves and islands for their sovereigns. 
A large romantic literature has grown 
up around the exploits of gentlemen 
bandits like Captain Kidd and Cap- 
tain Blood. The exploits of these 
“brothers of the sea” did not entirely 
cease until the nineteenth century. 

The Spanish Colonial System 

When the conquistadors finished 
their work, Spain found herself in pos- 
session of the largest empire of any na- 
tion in history. It extended from 
California in the north to the Strait 
of Magellan in the south. This meant 
the flotv of great ivealth from the 
colonies to the motherland. It is rvell 
to keep in mind, however, the fun- 
damental place religion had in the 
movement. Enthusiasm for the 
Church endured the longest and in- 
fluenced the conquered regions the 
most widely. Said Columbus: “WTiat 
I value in this enterprise of the Indies 
is not reason, mathematics, nor world 


maps; I would accomplish the vision 
of Isaiah.— In all the countries visited 
by your highnesses’ ships,” the ad- 
miral tvrote on his third voyage, "I 
have caused a high cross to be fixed 
upon every headland.” 

The Spaniards were divided into 
two social classes, according as they 
had been born in Spain or in the col- 
onies. The former enjoyed the royal 
favor and monopolized the higher 
offices in the Church as well. The 
religious imperialism of Charles V 
and Philip II was preserved by clos- 
ing the ports against foreigners and 
their books, and by instituting the 
Inquisition to ferret out heresy. The 
Church was the real governor of the 
colony. It imposed sentences on vice- 
roys and peons alike. It settled moral 
and social standards - for high and 
low. It was the guardian of art and 
learning, the source of festivals, fairs, 
and processions "irhich furnished 
healthy diversion for the people. 

Church and State. The Church was 
thoroughly integrated as a part of 
Spanish character. Religion and the 
king, Church and state, tvere com- 
pletely identified in the minds of 
the Spanish colonists. The state, how- 
ever, had a surprising amount of au- 
thority in spiritual matters. Much of 
the narrotvness and e.xclusion of that 
day were due to the king and not 
to the Pope. A special arrangement 
betiveen the two authorities greatly 
limited the authority of the Holy 
Father in the American colonies. 
This agreement tvas the famous pa- 
tronatOj literally translated, "patron- 
age.” Among other privileges granted 
to the king of Spain, as tire most faith- 
ful son of the Church, were the fol- 
lowing; the direct otvnership of the 
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land in the colonies, tlie nomination 
oE all the higher clergy, the conver- 
sion of the Indians, the collection of 
the tithes ts’hich all the faithful must 
pay, the location and building of 
churches, and tlie determination of 
the boundaries of dioceses. The Pope 
had to send his official communica- 
tions to the clergy in America through 
the king and no representatives of 
tlie Pope could go as visitors to the 
colonies without the approval of the 
king. The Grown often used its power 
for political rather than religious pur- 
poses. The palronato was a continu- 
ous cause of controversy between civil 
and religious authorities, -which con- 
tinued after the colonies had become 
republics. 

The expeditions of the conquista- 
dors ivere usually undertaken by the 
adventurers themselves rather than 
as state-assisted enterprises. Cortds, 
Pizarro, and the rest ivere in reality 
adventurers -who came to America at 
their oism risk and who supplied 
most of their own funds. The period 
of their activity, however, did not 
last long. The Spanish Croivn, through 
its oivn agents, soon began to extend 
its authority to the lands of the New 
IVorld. Both Cortes and Pizarro, when 
at the height of their power, had to 
give way 'and ivere eventually super- 
seded by viceroys sent from Spain. 

The age of the conquistadors, how- 
ever, is not to be regarded as one 
merely of adventure. Indeed it was 
an age of creation— new cities, new 
churches, new universities, even a new 
race. In the northern part of America 
the colonists remained of relatively 
pure blood and ideals. But in the 
south the mixture of Europeans with 
Indians and Negroes brought forth a 


new people, -who produced poets, 
scholars, clerics, builders, administra- 
tors, and brilliant schemers. 

Spain early began to colonize. She 
dispatched many emigrants on the 
regular line of sailing vessels then 
established, instructing all concerned 
in agricultural and commercial meth- 
ods. A system of stimulating the coun- 
try districts ivas inaugurated. Minor 
authorities were sent throughout the 
country to develop agriculture, erect 
forts which would assure safety, con- 
struct roads, provide regular means 
of communication with the capital, 
and in many ways to build up a so- 
cial and political order that would 
guarantee progress. 

In time the governments as well as 
individuals in the various colonies 
turned their attention from agricul- 
tural products to the securing of pre- 
cious metals. Nath'es rvere forced to 
work the mines, rvhile many regions 
adapted to agriculture were neglected. 
Immigration -was restricted. The 
Spanish population was concentrated 
in cities, and the country divided into 
great estates granted by the Crorvn 
to the families of the conquistadors 
or to favorites at court. 

Colonial Policies. The Spanish col- 
onies were looked upon in the begin- 
ning as belonging to the Crown it- 
self and not to the nation at large. 
This ■'vas certainly not democratic. 
But it meant that the Spanish sover- 
eigns as a rule gave a certain amount 
of personal attention to colonial mat- 
ters. 

The affairs of the colonies were ad- 
ministered at first by the king and a 
very small group of his advisers. As 
tire colonies expanded, they -were put 
in charge of a large administrative 
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body, headed by the Council of the 
Indies. The council in the beginning 
limited itself to choosing from the 
laws of Spain sucli as would seem to 
fit the colonies; later it compiled all 
latvs and decrees, and by 1680, a code 
knotra as the Latrs of the Indies tras 
published. The council also con- 
trolled the House of Trade, tvhich 
had charge of all colonial commerce. 

In the colonies themselves the di- 
rect representatives of the sos'ereign 
were the viceroys and captains-gen- 
eral. It was against these officials and 
their underlings that native insurrec- 
tions were at times directed. The last 
serious uprising was directed by a de- 
scendant of the royal line of the In- 
cas, Tupac Amaru. After a consid- 
erable struggle, he was seized and 
burned at the stake in the plaza at 
Cuzco. As a result of this uprising 
the Spanish Crown ordered a general 
investigation concerning conditions 
in the colonies, following which a 
system of checks and balances was 
adopted in order to have some offi- 
cials watching others. 

The first governing bodies in the 
colonies were local city councils called 
cahildos. These “town meetings” were 
the nearest to democracy of any of 
the elaborate government machinery 
later set up. These local groups had 
the right to send deputies to Spain. 
They also, in case of emergency, could 
summon an open meeting of dvil and 
church authorities and leading citi- 
zens to discuss such questions as de- 
fense against the Indians. At times 
they even named a provisional gov- 
ernor. The viceroys, or governors, 
were the over-all officials. There were 
two of these in the early years, one in 
Mexico City and one in Lima. Later 


they were also appointed for New 
Granada and Rio de la Plata. Then- 
courts were rich and crowded with 
ceremony. Their authority came from 
the king. They were sometimes chal- 
lenged by the archbishop. Quarrels 
between the two dignitaries at times 
threatened to disrupt the government. 
As a result a kind of court of appeal 
called the audiencia was established. 
Composed of distinguished Spanish 
lawyers, the audiencia had wide au- 
thority, sometimes even challenging 
a ruling of the viceroy. Governors 
were appointed for smaller districts 
to rule under the -viceroy. The code 
known as the Laws of the Indies* 
guided these officials. But the king 
was far away. Corruption was easy 
and was frequently practiced. When 
a new order from the Crown, called a 
cedxila, arrived, the official often 
kissed it and murmured, “I obey, but 
I do not execute.” 

Early Centers of Learning in Amer- 
ica. Conventional histories of s-tvash- 
buckling conquistadors who came 
from Spain to America seeking only 
gold and adventure may blind many 
of us to the fact that with them ar- 
rived men of great learning. They 
were, as a rule, churchmen, who in 
those days were practically the only 
torchbearers of knowledge. 

Hardly had these clergymen landed 
when they became instrumental in 
setting up institutions of learning. 
The earliest of these were, qf course, 
founded in Hispaniola, the first island 
to be settled— the island on which 
today are found the Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti. It -ivas in the mon- 
astery of San Francisco de Santo Do- 
mingo that the first recorded school 
was started for sons of the pioneer 
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leaders. Later on promising sons of 
more humble parents were admitted. 
The tln-ee “R’s” and the Catholic re- 
ligion constituted the basis of the 
program of these sclrools. 

Colegios, Then came the colegios, 
•which somewhat resembled our own 
early academies. Active in these 
colegios \vere the Jesuits, although 
most of them "vrere supported by tlie 
public treasur)'. The first European 
teachers in Mexico were Franciscan 
friars. They paid special attention 
to teaching the sons of caciques (In- 
dian cliieftains) . Their purpose was 
to train these youths to serve as mis- 
csionaries to their own people. A 
school founded in 1523 by Fray Pedro 
de Gante, a Franciscan, grew until it 
enrolled a thousand Indian boys, who 
learned reading, -^vriting, and arithme- 
tic along -ivith arts and trades and 
Christian doctrine. 

The first viceroy of Mexico, An- 
tonio de l\Iendoza, in co-operation 
with Mexico’s first archbishop, Juan 
de Zumarraga, founded the Colegio 
de Santa Cruz in 1536. There the In- 
dian boys studied Latin, some of the 
more important nati^'e languages, 
philosophy, and medicine. The teach- 
ers -^vere Franciscans. 

Universities. Then there came the 
uni-\'ersities. Their purpose tvas to 
serve young men of the upper classes, 
who formerly had to be sent to Spain 
for higher training. These universi- 
ties tvere extremely important, since 
much of the intellectual life of the 
Spanish-American colonies centered 
around them. 

As early as 1538— a century before 
Harv'ard College tvas opened at Cam- 
bridge— the first university on the 
Western Hemisphere, that of Santo 


Tomas (St. Thomas) was founded 
in Santo Domingo. Patronized by 
both Pope and king, it was a center 
of learning and missionary zeal for 
all of Spanish America. Its alumni 
spread far and tvide, to Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, Mexico, even to Peru, in the 
same manner that the conquistadors 
themselves spread fan-tvise to parts 
near and remote throughout America. 

Since Santo Tomas did not remain 
open uninterruptedly, the honors of 
being the oldest universities in Amer- 
ica go to the University of Mexico, 
at Mexico City, and to the University 
of San Marcos (St. Marks) , at Lima, 
Peru. Both -^vere founded in the same 
year, 1551. San Marcos was called 
into being by royal decree, along with 
the University of Mexico. These uvo 
institutions became famous in all the 
colonies of Spain as well as in the 
mother country. In addition to theol- 
ogy the course of study embraced civil 
and canon latv, science, and the ab- 
original languages. 

Poetic Contests. A unique feature 
of the intellectual life of colonial 
Spanish America was the poetry con- 
test. At one of these, held in Mexico 
in 1585, there were 300 entries. Some 
of the poems were ■\\Titten in Spanish, 
some in Latin, and some even in 
native tongues. 

An outstanding literary light among 
writers of the time was the Mexican 
dramatist Judn Ruiz de Alarcdn y 
Mendoza, tvho attained renown not 
only in Mexico but also in the mother 
country. He tvas the autlior of ttventy- 
five plays. 

Sister Juana. The most remarkable 
woman of Spanish colonial days %vas 
the Mexican nun, kno^ra to the world 
as Sor (Sister) Juana Inds de la Cruz, 




' Photo from Black Star 

Lima is proud of the ancient University of San Marcos, which was founded in 1551, more than fifty 
years before the first permanent English settlement in North America. The University of Mexico was 
founded in the same year. 
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but bom as Juana In^s de Asbaje y 
Ramirez Cantillana. She first saw 
the hght of day under the shadow of 
the fai'-famed mountain Popocatepetl, 
on November 12, 1651. Unbelievable 
as it may seem, she learned to read 
at the age of three. One day she fol- 
lotred to class an elder sister, who was 
taking reading lessons. There, seeing 
hotv her sister was learning the mys- 
teries of the printed word, shfe was 
fascinated and became fired with the 
desire to read herself. She told the 
teacher that she, too, had been sent 
for reading lessons. It seemed un- 
believable. But the teacher decided 
to humor the child. So three-year-old 
Juana was given reading lessons and 
learned remarkably well. 

At the "advanced” age of seven she 
heard that there was a university in 
Mexico City. She immediately began 
to beg her mother to dress her as a 
boy so she could attend the university 
(Girls were not admitted as students.) 
Her mother did not give in; so little 
Juana had to quench her thirst for 
knotviedge by aHdly devouring her 
grandfather’s books. 

Wlien she was eight years old, Juana 
started studying Latin. At the same 
age she composed a poem in praise of 
the Holy Sacrament. Her desire for 
knowledge was so great that she later 
wi’ote: 

Such was the intensity of my thirst, 
that I cut off several inches of my hair, 
determined that if I had not learned such 
and such a thing by the time it had grotvn 
to its former lengtli, I tvould punish my- 
self by cutung it off again. And so it 
happened, for I had not yet learned what 
I had proposed, and I cut my hair again 
in punishment for my stupidity, because 
it seemed to me that a head so bare of 
learning should not be adorned by hair. 


Not to be sidetracked in her desire 
to attend the university, Juana finally 
persuaded the viceroy, tvhose tvife she 
had attended at court, to give her a 
test. She was then only in her seven- 
teenth year, yet she w'as unafraid as 
she faced forty men— professors and 
other scholars— among tvhom were 
some of the most outstanding philoso- 
phers, tlieologians, and poets of the 
country. Each hurled at her questions 
in his own special field. Young Juana 
made such a good shotving that the 
viceroy tvas later moved to compare 
the scene with a battle in w'hicli a 
royal galleon defends itself against 
tlie attack of a host of small boats. 

Juana had not only an unusually 
brilliant mind; she also possessed out- 
standing beauty. As one tvriter aptly 
said, "She was tormented for her wit 
and pursued for her beauty.” After a 
love affaif, of tvhich not much is 
knotvn, she foreswore the outer tvorld 
and- entered the Convent of San Ge- 
ronimo. Her nun’s cell was soon 
converted into a busy study. At one 
time she had as many as 4,000 books 
in it. This caused her superiors no 
end of ivorry, and at last she decided 
to sell them. Soon thereafter, at the 
age of forty-six, she died in an epi- 
demic, but not before having estab- 
lished herself as "Mexico’s Tenth 
Muse.” She left behind a large collec- 
tion of inspiring poems. 

Limitations of th6 System. The 
Spanish colonial system was the most 
elaborate ever developed. It tvas de- 
tised to aid the Indians as tvell as the 
colonists. Naturally the practical 
administration of such a complicated 
system across distant seas gave oppor- 
tunity for many abuses. The two 
greatest objections to tlie system had 
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to do ^vith finance and free thought. 
Financially, the colonies were run for 
the benefit of the Crotm. One fifth 
of all the production of the mines 
and pearl fisheries had to be set aside 
for the king. The colonies could trade 
with only one city in Spain. They 
could not even trade among them- 
selves or tvith any but the single des- 
ignated Spanish city. Buenos Aires, 
for example, must ship its exports 
over the Andes to Lima, then up to 
Panama City, and across the Isthmus, 
•where the cargo had to -ivait for the 
semiannual convoy -^vhich carried the 
goods to Seville. A House of Trade 
■tvas located in Sesdlle to supervise this 
complicated system. This encouraged 
dissatisfaction, graft, sabotage, and 
smuggling. One authority estimated 
that half of the goods coming to the 
colony entered illegally. 

Spain also endeavored to keep the 
minds of her colonists from trading 
•^nth the outside world. Visitors and 
books from other countries were 
strictly forbidden. Even the Pope 
himself had to send his orders through 
the Spanish Cro^m. Not only -svas 
religious heresy forbidden, but politi- 
cal heresy tras just as rigorously ex- 
cluded. The famous universities of 
Spanish America limited their teach- 
ings to subjects that were entirely in 
accordance with the teaching of the 
official church. High offices were re- 
served for Spaniards born in Spain; 
their children born in America, rvho 
might be less orthodox in thought, 
were not allowed to hold office. From 
these nvo restrictions rose most of the 
dissatisfaction felt by the Spanish 
colonists. 

Later Reforms, Following the ex- 
alted events of the conquest and 


organization in the sixteenth centur)', 
colonial life sank to a much duller 
existence in the seventeenth century. 
In 1700, Philip V came to the throne. 
He had netv ideas. Under his rule 
France and England tvere given per- 
mission to trade trith colonial ports. 
The ports of call of Spanish ships 
were no longer limited to Se\'ille 
and Cadiz. Another king, Charles III 
(1759-1788) , even allowed the col- 
onists to do restricted trading among 
themselves. Business picked up. New 
cities were founded, and new mines 
were opened. But, alas for the Span- 
ish courti netv intellectual currents 
also began to make themselves felt in 
the Spanish-American colonies. Medi- 
evalism -was definitely coming to an 
end. Long works abounding in glow- 
ing descriptions of the ts'orld to come 
began to give way to writings tvhich 
showed concern rather for man’s con- 
dition here on earth. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Spanish America in 1767, the 
religious orders trhich had- been al- 
lowed to remain gradually lost their 
original militant zeal. Instead of 
keeping up tvith the progress being 
made at that time in scientific inves- 
tigations and other 'realms of tvorldly 
knowledge, they fell behind and in 
some instances even opposed the in- 
troduction of such knowledge into the 
Spanish colonies. As a result they lost 
much of their former influence, as 
intellectuals began to gather around 
certain leaders "who opened the tvay 
to the netv ideas. 

Outstanding among these was An- 
tonio Narino, a native of Bogota, "who 
was a student of philosophy, jurispru- 
dence, and modem languages. He 
had a large library of books imported 
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from Europe, and the studious young 
men of Bogota gathered about him. 
Nariho adopted many of the progres- 
sive ideas emanating at that time from 
Europe and from the British colonies 
in America, which were just then 
forming into the United States of 
America. He was arrested for printing 
a Spanish translation of Paine’s The 
Rights of Man and taken as a prisoner 
to be sent to Africa. However, he 
escaped at Cadiz and visited several 
European centers before returning to 
his native city. .There he tvas again 
arrested and kept in prison until set 
free by the Revolution of 1810. 

Narino was just one of a number 
of far-seeing leaders of diought who 
ivere keenly aivare of the neiv trends 
and saw the need for changing 
the functions of the universities to 
meet new conditions. They gathered 
around them groups of young men 
who, beginning as disciples of free- 
dom in tilings intellectual, soon iden- 
tified themselves likewise ivdth the 
ideal of- political freedom. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they were 
solving seeds that irere to yield a 
significant han^est in the years imme- 
diately to folloiv. They ivere building 
tliat intellectual background which 
iras to be the foundation and main- 
spring in the struggle about to be 
undertaken by the Spanish colonies 
in America against the mother 
countr)'. 

Span’ish and Engush Colonies 
Compared 

•The differences betis'een conditions 
in Spanish and English colonial life 
are important for those who would 
understand tlie problems of inter- 


American co-operation today. Presi 
dent Julio Roca of Argentina stated 
the situation as follows: 

The genii that surrounded the cradle 
of Washington were not the same as 
presided at the advent of the South Amer- 
ican democrades. The proud conquerors 
of iron mail who trod this part of America 
with rare notions of liberty and right, with 
absolute faith in the effect of brute force 
and violence, were veiy' different from 
those Puritans who disembarked at Pljm- 
outh trith no arms, but the Gospel, no 
other ambition than that of founding a 
new community under the latv of love 
and equality. Hence the Latin republics 
stand in need of a greater amount of 
perseverance, judgment, and energy to 
work out their original sin and to assume 
those rirtues which they did not inherit. 

The Indians themselves had greatly 
varying traits. In the North they ■were 
wandering tribes and could not pos- 
sibly have been converted into serfs 
to ivork for the -white man. This 
meant small farms, tvhich tvere a 
great contribution to self-government. 
In the South there developed great 
agricultural communities. As they 
took over the land, the Spaniards 
quite naturally took over the Indians 
as serfs. Thus were begun the great 
landed estates -^vhich have continued 
until today to be the great economic 
curse of Latin America. 

Democraq’ in England began with 
the Magna Carta in 1215 and devel- 
oped continuously among the English 
colonists. Roger Williams, by his pro- 
tests, advanced separation of church 
and state, while the patronato in the 
South held the ttvo rigidly together. 
Scarcity of labor in the Nortli gave 
tvorkingmen a freedom unknotvn in 
the South. Many political parties and 
religious faiths in the North led to 
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much debate and freedom of speech, authority and other mind-sets devel- 
In the South learning, literature, ar- oped in the colonies -^vere not nearly 
chitecture, and educational institu- so fixed in the North as in the South, 
tions were advanced by a unified As tve turn to the struggle of the 
church and state. The colonial period Southern colonies for independence, 
in the North began a century later we shall find that, in spite of numer- 
and closed a half century earlier than ous differences, they were at one in 
the one in Spanish America. This their passion for liberty and in their 
meant that reverence for overseas sacrifices to attain democracy. 

Test Yourself! 

A. "Whose Names Are These? The characters listed below rrere important 
in the colonial period of Latin America. For each statement, nTite in parenthe- 
ses the letter of the name which matches it. (Notice that there are more names 
than statements.) 

a. Sor Juana Inds f. Balboa 

b. Hernando Cortes g. Fray Pedro de Gante 

c. Archbishop Zumarraga h. Ponce de Leon 

d. Francisco Pizarro i. Philip V 

e. Antonio Narino /. Hernando de Soto 

( ) 1. Explored Panama and discovered the Pacific Ocean 
( ) 2. One of Pizarro’s officers, who later discovered the Mississippi River 
( ) 3. Founded a colegio in Mexico City where Indian boys could study 
advanced subjects, such as medicine 

( ) 4. The former Spanish sivineherd who conquered the Inca Empire 
( ) 5. The Mexican poet tvho, at the age of 17, successfully faced an ex- 
amination by 40 professors 

( ) 6. The Spanish administrator who first opened his colonies to foreign 
trade 

( ) 7. A teacher in Bogota rrho %vas imprisoned for printing a translation of 
Thomas Paine's The Rights of Man 

( ) 8. The Spanish conqueror of the Aztec Empire 

A^ote: This is a good time to choose your Course Essay topic, mentioned in 
the instructions on “How to Use This Book.” You should not delay your 
choice of topic, since the essay should be finished before you take your End- 
of-Course Test. 

B. What Was the Time-Order of Important Events of This Period? The 
events in the left-hand column are in proper time-order. The blank spaces 
are to be filled in -^vith events chosen from the right-hand column. In each 
blank, -write the letter of the proper event from the right-hand column. {Note: 
Some of the correct choices can be made by thinking of their logical order, 
without kno^tfing the exact order from memory.) 
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1. Cortes conquered Mexico. 



4. The Pilgrims settled Plymouth. 

5. 

6. Sor Juana In^s died. 

7. 

8. English colonies declared their 
independence. 

9. 

10. Revolution broke out in Bogotd. 


а. The first settlement was made in 
Santo Domingo. 

б. Fray Pedro de Gante founded a 
school for Indians in Mexico. 

c. The Jesuits were expelled from the 
colonies. 

d. Antonio Narino was imprisoned. 

e. Harvard University was founded. 
/. University of San Marcos in Lima ■ 

was founded. 


• C, What Were the Important Developments in Latin America during the 
Colonial Period? For eacli of the following generalizations there are four 
facts whicli supposedly support the statement. One of them does not support 
it; select that fact and encircle its letter. 

1. The colonial systems of Spain and England were very different. 
a. Religious freedom was the rule in England’s colonies. 

h. The Spanish colonies usually had large estates, worked by Indian serfs. 

c. The Spanish government made laws for the control of the colonies’ 
trade. 

d. The English colonies had their own legislatures. 

2. The Spanish colonial system was designed to benefit Spain, rather than 
the colonies. 

d. The king sent craftsmen to build roads, forts, and churches. 
h. Colonial trade was limited to one city in Spain. 

c. The colonies ’ivere not allowed to trade with each other. 

d. Freedom of political thought was discouraged. 

3. The Spanish king and the Catholic Churcli ^vorked in harmony in the 
colonies. 

a. Education was almost entirely in the hands of the Church. 
h. The king forced the Jesuits to leave the colonies in the eighteenth 
century. 

c. The king could nominate all the higher clergy. 

d. The t^vo co-operated in suppressing freedom of thought. 

: 4. The Spanish and Portuguese faced foreign competition from other 

§ powers in their colonizing efforts. 

a. French Huguenots founded a colony near Rio de Janeiro, but were 
expelled by the Portuguese. 
h. Francis Drake was knighted for his voyages. 

c. Dutch Protestants failed to keep their colonies in Brazil. 

d. English buccaneers frequently attacked Spanish treasure ships. 
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D. Correspondence or Class Assignments, (See general instructions under 
this heading, p. viii.) 

1. ■ Many of the differences between Anglo- America and Latin America 
are due to conditions in the colonial period. Compare the tivo colonial periods 
touching upon each of three of the following: (a) purposes of the colonists; 
(6) treatment of the Indians; (c) political control by the mother country; 
(d) freedom of trade; (e) system of landholding; (f) and religious liberty. 

2. Discuss two or more reasons for this statement: “With the one exception 
of the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, the most far-reaching event in history was 
the discovery of America.” 

E. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Goetz and Fry, The Good Neighbors. Ch. 3, 4. 

Stewart and Peterson, Builders of Latin America. Ch. 1-6. 

Williams, M. W., People and Politics of Latin America. Ch. 4-12. 
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Liberal ideas saturated the Euro- mediators. The colonial authorities 
pean and American atmosphere dur- promised reforms. The rebels laid 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth down their arms. Soon the govern- 
century. In Europe ivriters like ment received military re-inforcements 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and John Locke and broke the promises, 
had convinced the people that every The Indians in Peru kne'sv nothing 
individual had his own rights which of the French and the North Ameri- 
could not be denied him by govern- can revolutions. But tradition had 
ment. In Boston the English colonists kept alive stories of the glory of 
were dumping tea into the sea be- the Inca Empire. A group revolted in 
cause they tvould not suffer taxation 1781 against their employers on the 
without representation. big farms and the way in ■which they 

Reforms Are Demanded. In South were forced to buy goods from the 
America and Mexico the same kind Spaniards.^ After years of endeavor 
of protests were taking place. In 1771 to secure a correction of some of these 
the revolt of the comuneros in Colom- conditions, the heir of the Inca 
bia and Paraguay happened for the throne, Tupac Amaru, raised an army 
same reason as the Boston Tea Party, and fell on some of the large land- 
Both were in protest against unjust o'wners in Upper Peru. The revolt was 
taxes and other abuses of the home unsuccessful and he and his family 
government. The inhabitants rushed were captured and executed. Revolts 
the government offices and seized con- took place in various sections. Al- 
trol. They organized municipal coun- though they were generally unsuccess- 
cils, called comunes after the French ful, they secured some reforms. They 
revolutionary bodies. They were so also taught the people that they had 
successful that they declared the power. A few months before the 
independence of the ■\vhole colony movement for the independence of 
and proclaimed a republic. Led by Mexico started, a petition ■ivas ad- 
middle-class colonists, a number of dressed to the king of Spain describing 
Indians joined this movement. The the state of unrest in the colony. It 
clergy believed they should act as went on record as follows: 

1 General Miller, an Englishman, vho aided in the Independence mot’ement, tells the stor)' 
of a consignment of eyeglasses sent to the merchants of Lima. "When these could not be sold, 
the local governor aided the merchants by issuing an order that no Indian should attend mass 
during certain festivals unless he ^v'ore spectacles. 
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This laige body of inhabitants is svith- 
out any property and most of them are 
ts'ithout shelter; the people are reaUy in 
an abject and miserable state, without 
settled habits and morality. WTiat would 
be the result if these rival classes, these 
opposing and conflicting interests and 
passions, were arrayed one against the 
other in revolution? 

It is no wonder that reforms were 
demanded. Conditions in Spanish 
America had grown worse and worse. 
A Chilean historian tells about the 
poverty and the miserable condition 
of the people. A few rode about in 
costly carriages and showed them- 
selves at balls bedecked with gorgeous 
jewels. The common people lived in 
misery and some, in desperation, were 
driven to drink. In the country even 
the wealthy families enjoyed fetv com- 
forts. 

The only people in Spanish America 
tvho were satisfied with colonial con- 
ditions were the Spanish officials, the 
upper clergy, and the big landowners. 
Even the sons of a viceroy, if born in 
America, were not allowed to hold 
office. If one had any liberal tenden- 
cies, he did not like the prohibition 
of reading liberal books or the likeli- 
hood of being accused of heresy by 
the Inquisition (court established by 
the Church) . If he was a merchant, 
he was disgusted with unjust taxes 
and the denial to engage in any busi- 
ness that a Spaniard desired to reserv'e 
for his otvn people. Life on the large 
estates tvas patriarchal if not out- 
right feudal in character. Added to 
the spirit of liberty which mysteri- 
ously spread itself over America and 
Europe in the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century was the feeling of dis- 
content in Spanish America because 
of numerous abuses of power exerted 


by the Spaniards and the neglect of 
colonial rights on the part of the 
Spanish Crown. But Spanish colonists 
had much affection for the mother- 
land. Something very unusual was 
necessary to arouse in them a desire 
strong enough to make them change 
completely their political system and 
their pattern of social life. Several 
things happened to encourage action 
for independence. 

American Union Club of London. 
WTien the uprisings of the common 
people and the Indians were sup- 
pressed by the Spaniards, the intel- 
lectual classes took up the work of 
independence. In those days the lead- 
ing families of South America sent 
their sons to Europe for education. 
As a part of their schooling they 
visited different capitals, especially 
Madrid, Paris, and London. In the 
British capital a remarkable organiza- 
tion, the Grand American Union 
Club, was established by the “Fore- 
runner of the Revolution,” Francisco 
Miranda. This stirring figure was 
born in Venezuela in 1756. He be- 
came a valiant knight of freedom, 
lending his keen sword to every group 
struggle against tyranny. Beginning 
his military career in the Spanish 
army when he was sixteen, he had a 
varied and dramatic career. He 
fought in the American Revolution, 
became an officer in the army of the 
French Republic, and traveled e.xten- 
sively in Austria, Italy, Turkey, 
Sweden, and Russia, always well re- 
ceived, always advocating liberty, 
always witing pamphlets on the sub- 
ject. In 1805 he visited the United 
States to tell President Jefferson and 
Secretary of State Madison about his 
plans for a revolution in South Amer- 
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ica. With 200 adventurous souls he 
sailed from New York in 1806 to de- 
liver Venezuela from the Spaniards. 
His expedition failed to arouse the 
people of his native land, and he 
returned to England and his revolu- 
tionary club. 

Hoiv interesting must have been 
the discussions of ^vo^ld politics in 
the Union Club! Well-knoira Eng- 
lish liberals like Wilberforce, the anti- 
slavery advocate, Jeremy Bentham, 
the philosopher, and Joseph Lancas- 
ter, the educator (who later founded 
schools in South America) , were 
members. The most important par- 
ticipants "were the young South Amer- 
icans who were later to lead in the 
actual fight for liberty— the fiery leader 
Simdn Bolivar, the brilliant witer 
Andres Bello of Venezuela, the sol- 
emn Jos^ de San Martin of Argen- 
tina, the dashing Bernardo O’Higgins 
of Chile, and the Colombian publisher 
Narino. These and others discussed 
the principles of liberty tvith the Brit- 
ish and made practical plans among 
themselves for setting their people 
free. 

Napoleon Starts a Revolution in 
America. It was Napoleon Bonaparte 
who really started Miranda and other 
leaders into an active movement for 
independence. Othendse, this move- 
ment might have been delayed for 
several years before plans were ready 
to be put into practice. Napoleon in- 
vaded Spain in 1808 and tricked Fer- 
dinand VII into letting him put the 
emperor’s brother, Joseph, on the 
throne. Spain was furious. Local 
juntas, or committees, were formed 
in every section of the country to 
govern until Ferdinand tvas restored 
to the throne. The colonies in Amer- 


ica did the same, although most of 
the juntas in the colonies secretly 
hoped' that this would result in perma- 
nent independence from the mother 
country.' 

Let us follow the story of Miranda’s 
country, Venezuela, to see how the 
independence movement developed. 
One hot day in July, 1808, a bright 
young schoolteacher and rvriter by 
the name of Andres Bello received a 
call from the Spanish governor to 
come to his office. The job given 
young Andres tvas the translation of 
a marked article in the London Times, 
which had been sent to the Spanish 
official by the governor of the neigh- 
boring English island of Trinidad. 
There rvas no particular hurry about 
the job, it seemed. But two days 
later, tvhen beginning the translation, 
Bello found himself deciphering the 
most important news of the century. 
He ran breathlessly to the govern- 
ment house and read hastily to the 
got'ernor the astounding netvs of 
Napoleon's invasion of Spain and his 
plans to control her American col- 
onies. It was only a few days after 
this that a French delegation arrived 
in Caracas demanding obedience to 
the new king, Joseph. 

Rebellion was inevitable. A popu- 
lar junta to govern Venezuela was 
established on April 19,, 1810. One of 
its first acts was to appoint a commis- 
sion of three to go to London to see 
whether aid could be secured from 
England in resisting Napoleon. Since 
England was at the time an ally of 
Spain, the commission was instructed 
to declare its loyalty to King Ferdi- 
nand and to keep atvay from the 
revolutionary firebrand, Francisco 
Miranda. 










Bctiman Archive 


Bernardo O’Higgins served under San Martin in the liberation of Chile. His 
loyalty and energy tvere an important factor in the success of the campaign, 
especially in the decisive victories of Chacabuco, where O’Higgins’s cavalry 
charge carried the day, and of Maipu. After the battle of Chacabuco O’Hig- 
gins became the head of the first permanent national government of Chile. 
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Leaders of the Revolution in 
THE North 

The chairman of the commission 
sent to deal with the British was Luis 
L6pez Mendez. He "was not brilliant, 
but he was educated and had had 
considerable experience in public 
affairs. The other fwo members of 
the commission, Bello and Bolivar, 
were young men under thirty. Bello 
■was serious-minded. At the age of 
eleven he had begun to •write plays 
and poems. He taught himself Eng- 
lish, on the chance that he might need 
it some day. This cliance came ■jvhen 
the memorable edition of the London 
Times was put into his hands. Since 
he became one of the great authors 
of Latin America, we shall tell the 
story of his life in the section on 
literature. Remaining in London for 
many years, he learned much about 
democracy from the . English people. 
The last years of Bello’s life were 
spent- in Chile, -where he was adviser 
to the government and a leader in 
education. 

Bolivar. The leader of' the group 
was the restless young Simon Bolivar. 
Only twenty-eight years of age, he 
had already been twice to Europe and 
had \dsited Mexico and the United 
States. He was born under fortune’s 
smile, on July 24, 1783, in Caracas, 
Venezuela. His parents were rich and 
highly regarded members of society. 
On the day of his baptism he received 
a large farm, the rent of which would 
bring him 20,000 pesos a year. His 
father, a judge and colonel in the 
army, died when Simdn -vvas three 
years old. Six years later his mother 
passed a^vay. He.liked military exer- 
cises better than study. At fourteen 


he was a lieutenant in the regiment 
in which his father had serv'ed. 

When it came time for the young 
man to go to Madrid to finish his edu- 
cation, he was accompanied by his 
tutor, Simdn Rodriguez. This strange 
man, who loved solitude and philoso- 
phy, had a lifelong influence on his 
pupil. On his "tvay to Europe, the 
boat stopped at Veracruz. Bolivar 
took the opportunity to go to Mexico 
City, where he was received by the 
Spanish viceroy. But the young visi- 
tor e.xpressed such warm approval of 
an uprising against government abuses 
that the viceroy advised that Bolivar 
be sent on to Spain immediately. “He 
has more of the exalted than the dis- 
creet,’’ said the Mexican official. The 
dashing Bolivar ■ivas well received in 
Madrid. One day he was playing 
shuttle-cock with the future king, 
Ferdinand. When Bolivar acciden- 
tally struck the young prince with his 
racket, Ferdinand became angry 
and started to leave the field. But 
the queen compelled him to shoiv 
his sportsmanship by playing out the 
game. Years later Bolivar ivrote: 
“Who could have told Ferdinand VII 
that this accident tvas the prophecy 
that I ivould some day snatch from 
him the most precious jewel in his 
crotvm?” 

T'jvo years later, at the age of nine- 
teen, Bolivar married the lovely Maria 
Teresa Rodriguez, daughter of the 
famous de Toro family of Madrid. 
The young couple, with high hopes, 
returned to Caracas and started house- 
keeping on the family estate. Bolivar 
settled dotvn to enjoy the life of a 
country gentleman. Hotvever, Fate 
decreed differently. In a fetv months 
the fair Maria Teresa died during an 
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epidemic of fever. Heartsick he set 
off again to Europe with his tutor, 
Rodriguez. They went to Paris, tvhere 
Bolivar tried to drown his sorrow in 
drink and high society. He was in- 
vited to attend the coronation of 
Napoleon. Completely disgusted vnth 
that democrat turned royalist, Bolivar 
and his teacher left Paris, never- to 
return. After a long walking trip the 
young idealist found himself on top 
of- the hill of Aventino. As he looked 
down on the city of Rome, tvith its 
reminders of ancient glory, he stood 
erect, removed his hat, and in the 
presence of his teacher pronounced 
these words: ‘T stvear before you and 
before the God of my fathers; I swear 
by my honor and by my native land, 
that I will give no rest to my arm or 
repose to my soul until I have broken 
the chains that oppress us through the 
will of Spain.” 

The young man had found himself! 
He returned to Venezuela by way of 
the United States, where he gathered 
fresh inspiration for his proposed 
work. Back in Caracas he organized 
his friends and a^vaited the day to 
strike. Napoleon’s invasion of Spain 
was the signal. 

With tvhat impatience the three 
men chosen for the London mission 
paced the decks of the steamer Wel- 
lington, on which they slowly made 
their way to England! A hundred 
times they rehearsed their plans to 
win the British. But the job was 
harder than they thought. Ldpez 
Mendez and Bello settled down to the 
slow job of convincing the English 
officials. Not so Bolivar. In spite of- 
contrary instructions, he looked up 
Miranda and his American Union 
Club in London. 


Soon the old leader and the young 
enthusiast agreed that it was time to 
act. Miranda and Bolivar set out for 
their native land. By July 5, 1811, 
they had persuaded Venezuela to de- 
clare its independence from Spain, 
Soon a Spanish force under Monte- 
verde attacked the patriots. On Holy 
Thursday, 1812, a terrific earthquake 
in Caracas killed 20,000 people and 
upset the whole nation. The claim 
of the clergy that this was divine pun- 
ishment for rebellion against Spain 
aided in the defeat of the patriots. 
Miranda, as commander of the army, 
was accused by Bolivar and other 
young officers of having sold out to 
the Spaniards and of plotting to get 
away from the country with large 
funds. They arrested the old -war 
horse at midnight and turned him 
over to the Spaniards. He never re- 
covered his liberty. After years of 
suffering in dungeons in Puerto Rico 
and Spain he died, July 14, 1816, and 
was buried in a common grave. His 
sad end seems to have been a predic- 
tion of the tragic deaths that rvere to 
overtake practically every one of the 
liberal leaders. Whether or not Boli- 
var and his associates trere justified 
in their action still remains a disputed 
point among historians. 

Bolivar then made his tray to Co- 
lombia, and offered his services to that 
country'. He was allowed to head the 
troops that he organized, amounting 
to a few hundred only. With tliese 
he started toward Venezuela again to 
attack the Spaniards. From December 
15, 1812, to December 17, 1819, he 
fought the foe, up and dotvn Ven- 
ezuela and Colombia. During the 
seven years of -war he and his men 
suffered every kind of defeat and dis- 
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couragement. In 1816 he ivas driven 
completely out of South America and 
took refuge in Jamaica. In that dark 
hour, with would-be assassins dogging 
his patli, most men ■^TOuld have given 
up the battle. But not Bolivar. 
While he tv'as waiting for the tide 
to turn, he studied his problem. He 
■\VTOte a remarkable letter to an Eng- 
lish gentleman in which he prophe- 
sied almost exactly the course that 
each section of Spanish America 
would take. Aided by the generous 
president of the Negro Republic of 
Haiti, the Liberator returned to the 
attack in Venezuela. He now* carried 
-on his campaign in the back country 
near the Orinoco River. Here he 
trained his men, unbeknotvn even to 
his officers, for the most daring adven- 
ture of all—the march over the Andes. 
In this he ’ivas aided by netvly arrived 
recruits from the British- Foreign 
Legion. 

The plainsmen knetv nothing of 
life in the cold, lofty peaks of the 
Andes. Bolivar Avas everywhere at 
once, urging the men on higher and 
higher, through snow, over cliffs, until, 
three miles above the sea, they looked 
down on the green valley of Colombia. 
It must have seemed to them paradise 
itself. Tivo thirds of the army had 
perished and the sur\nvors ivere only 
skin and bones. But after a few days’ 
rest, they fell on tlie astounded Span- 
iards at Boyacd and drove therti to the 
sea. Bolivar and his men entered 
Bogotd in triumph. 

The union of Venezuela, Colombia, 
and the southern pro^'ince of Quito 
(modern Ecuador) iras decreed; it was 
called Great Colombia, or Grand Co- 
lombia. A great victory at Carabobo, 
June 24, 1821— unfortunately with the 


loss of the flotver of the British legion 
—gave Bolivar the opportunity to 
move South. A constitutional conven- 
tion at Ciicuta, Venezuela, elected 
Bolivar president, and General San- 
tander vice-president. Bolivar pro- 
tested that he tvas a soldier and had 
no desire for office. He accepted, 
however, on condition that Santander 
should assume the entire responsi- 
bility for government. At the same 
time he selected a cabinet and named 
ambassadors to Peru, Chile, and 
Buenos Aires. They were instructed 
to invite those governments to a Con- 
gress that was to be held later at 
Panama for the consideration of a 
united America. 

Filled with enthusiasm, Bolivar set 
out on his venture toward the South. 
His bravest and . ablest commander. 
General Sucre, had gone on before 
and whipped the Spanish army on 
the side of the picturesque volcano, 
Pichincha, near Quito. To make sure 
of the loyalty of the whole country, 
the Liberator pushed on to the port 
city of Guayaquil. Here the most 
famous incident of the whole South 
American struggle for liberty took 
place. Bolivar met the great leader 
of the Southern armies. General San 
Martin of Argentina. Before we re- 
count the meeting of these two leaders, 
we must describe the development of 
the independence movement in the 
South, 

The Southern Mo\'ement 

Argentina led the southern move- 
ment for independence. The first 
'struggle, strangely enough, ^vas not 
against Spain but against England. 
In 1806, two years before Napoleon 
invaded Spain, a British expedition. 
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coming from South Africa under the 
command of Sir Home Popham, cap- 
tured Buenos Aires. The astonished 
citizens, abandoned by the frightened 
ticeroy, secretly prepared their de- 
fense. In six iiveeks they turned the, 
tables and defeated the English in- 
vaders. A year later General White- 
lock, svith a well-equipped army of 
8,000 British, returned -to attack. 
Again the English were beaten. The 
citizens of Buenos Aires were sur- 
prised and delighted with their power. 
These initial victories gave them a 
confidence in themselves trhich they 
have never lost. The open trade with 
Britain initiated at that time has also 
been continuous. 

I'l^en Buenos Aires heard that the 
Central Junta in Spain tv^hich de- 
fended King Ferdinand was w’eaken- 
ing, it decided. May 25, 1810, to 
establish its otvn junta and run its 
otvn affairs. This date is usually 
celebrated today as Argentine Inde- 
pendence Day, although six years 
were to pass before complete inde- 
pendence ^v^s declared on July 9, 
1816. The leaders in Buenos Aires 
soon realized that setting up a local 
junta meant war against the royalist 
stronghold in Montevideo and in 
Lima. Their first move was to send 
the Argentine general, Belgrano, to 
Paraguay to ask that country' to unite 
with them against the Spaniards. 
Paraguay, already under the sway of 
the famous Dr. Francia, accepted in- 
dependence but declined union with 
Buenos Aires. After four years of 
fighting, Montevideo- W'as captured 
from the Spanish. Belgrano at first 
was victorious in his campaign against 
the troops of the Perusdan viceroy in 
Upper Peru, the region norv knorra 


as Bolivia. But later he tras defeated. 
For years the neo armies fought back 
and forth without any definite de- 
cision resulting. 

San Martin. The stalemate of the 
war .benveen Argentina and Peru 
rvas critically evaluated by the man 
utho tras to prove himself Argentina’s 
greatest leader. General Jose de San 
Martin. Let us look at this man who 
shares with Simon Bolivar the honor 
of freeing South America from Span- 
ish rule. He was born in 1778, five 
years before Bolivar, in one of the 
old Pai'aguayan missions ■where his 
father served as commander of the 
Spanish garrison. The family soon 
returned to Spain. At the early age 
of eleven he entered the royal anny. 
He became a member of one of the 
secret societies organized by Miranda 
to promote South American inde- 
pendence. In 1812, when the newly 
born Argentina ivas defending itself 
against Spanish aggression, San Mar- 
tin landed in Buenos Aires to offer his 
sword to his native land. As already 
indicated, his military eye quickly 
saw that the rear was not a local but 
a continental struggle. To assure the 
liberation of the Rio de la Plata, the 
Spaniards must be driven from their 
stronghold in Peru. The way to do 
that tvas first to free Chile, and then 
with her aid to attack Lima. 

When San Martin asked to be sta- 
tioned in the out-of-the-rvay town of 
Mendoza at the foot of the Andes, 
people could not understand the rea- 
son. Here this keen, experienced 
soldier began his quiet preparations 
for a far-reaching campaign. He 
trained his officers and men thor- 
oughly, and manufactured his own 
equipment. At the beginning of 1817 



Photo from Black Star 

San Martin is the most beloved Argentine and ranks tvdth 
iJoIivar as a great liberator of South America. He showed his 
military' genius and love of independence by freeine Chile and 
Peru as ■well as his otvn country. 
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San Martin ivas ready for his great 
venture. Besides his otvn well-trained, 
loyal Argentines he counted on a 
number of Chileans, including the 
intrepid General O’Higgins. The 
passage of the Andes by San Martin, 
with his 5,000 soldiers, is reputed to 
he a greater feat than the crossing 
of the Alps by Napoleon. Carefully 
concealing his movements, he fell on 
the surprised royalists at Chacabuco 
and gave them a sound beating. The 
people of Buenos Aires and Santiago 
went wild with joy tvhen they heard 
the news. Each of the tivo govern- 
ments voted him high honors and 
sums of money. All this he refused, 
except when it could be used for the 
people. The second victory over the 
Spaniards rvas won at Maipd, April 5, 
1818. 

San Martin then made a journey 
across the mountains to Buenos Aires 
to consult the government about his 
desire to lead an expedition to Peru. 
With difficulty did he secure such 
permission. Before he could start 
north, Argentine authorities became 
greatly frightened at rumors of a 
huge Spanish army sailing to attack 
America. San Martin rvas ordered to 
bring his army home. He refused. 
His generals, who according to Argen- 
tine military law had much authority, 
backed their leader in his decision. 
One of- the greatest naval fighters of 
the day, Lord Cochrane, an English- 
man, appeared on the scene and 
carried, in ten transports, the Argen- 
tine-Chilean army of 5,000 to Pisco, 
near Lima. Cochrane won a victory 
over the Spanish nav^ at Callao. 
Excitement in South America ran as 
high as it did welve decades later in 
North America, when United States 


forces landed in Africa in the second 
World War. 

San Martin, hampered by illness, 
hesitated to attack the larger enemy 
force in Lima. This led to quarrels 
bettveen him, Cochrane, and some of 
the generals. San Martin waited for 
the Spanish army to move out of 
Lima. This it did on July 28, 1821, 
and the liberating army entered Lima. 
The independence of Peru was pro- 
claimed by an immense croivd in the 
great central plaza. It was a iconder- 
ful day. San Martin -wrote to his 
friend O’Higgins; “Peru is free. I 
now see before me the end of my 
public life and watch how I can leave 
this hea \7 charge in safe hands so 
that I may return to some quiet corner 
and live as a man should live.” 

A threatening army of Spanish vet- 
erans were still encamped at striking 
distance. With a small force and with 
unfortunate divisions in the ranks, 
San Martin concluded that the only 
ivay to strike the mortal bloiv ivas to 
secure the aid of the army of patriots 
resting temporarily at Guayaquil. So 
off he went to see Bolivar. 

Famous Intervieis' at Guayaquil. 
Seldom in history has the meeting of 
two great men attracted so much 
attention as the intendew betu'een 
the dashing Liberator of the North 
and the serious military leader of the 
South. Both of them came as heroes. 
But their characters were as different 
as the noonday sun and the threaten- 
ing roar of thunder. Boli^’ar loved 
pomp. He was delighted at the gor- 
geous reception prepared for him and 
San Martin by the army, the citizens, 
and the distinguished women of Guay- 
aquil. As for the Argentine general, 
very much at home on the battlefield. 
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he ■was ill at ease at a reception. When 
a beautiful young girl placed on his 
head a laurel tvTeath of pure gold, he 
blushed and removed the -vsTeath, say- 
ing that he -would keep it because of 
the patriotic sentiments it represented. 
Long after San Martin had retired 
from the brilliant ball that night, 
Bolivar tvas at the height of enjoy- 
ment, dancing with the elegant ladies 
of Guayaquil. 

The discussion of the important 
problems facing South America -^vas, 
as previously agreed, bet-^veen the two 
generals only, with no one else pres- 
ent. What they said has been debated 
for a century. The results, however, 
make it fairly clear. There were evi- 
dently three important questions: 
Ho-\v could the victory over the Span- 
iards be accomplished? Should the 
province of Quito be attached to 
Colombia or to Peru? What kind of 
government should these independent 
nations now establish, monarchy or 
republic? 

The first question demanded an 
immediate answer. The royalists still 
had a strong army of veterans in Peru. 
No part of South America -was safe 
until this force tvas conquered. San 
Martin offered to serve under Bolivar 
if the Liberator -would bring his 
troops to Peru for a joint campaign. 
But Bolivar found excuses and de- 
clined to accept the honor. As for 
tlie province of Quito, Bolivar insisted 
that it already was a part of Colombia. 
In regard to the kind of government 
the colonists should choose, Bolivar 
favored the republic, -ivith a lifetime 
presidenq'. San Martin believed tliat 
‘it is not necessary to give the new 
nations the best la-vvs, but those 
dapted to their character and their 


education.”. He was definitely in 
favor of monarchy and wanted to 
invite European princes to rule the 
different American nations. 

The two men, fundamentally differ- 
ent in character and in reasoning, 
found agreement impossible. Only 
one meeting -was necessary to show 
this to San Martin, and he ordered 
his baggage packed and his ship made 
ready to carry him back to Lima. A 
closing banquet to the two generals 
was given on the afternoon of July 27 
by the attentiye citizens of GuayaquiL 
Bolivar arose and proposed a toast: 
“To the two greatest men of South 
America, General San Martin and 
myself.” San Martin replied by a 
toast: “To the speedy conclusion of 
the warl To the reorganization of the 
new republics of the* continent, and to 
the health of the Liberatorl” 

The failure of these two great men 
to agree was a propheq' of the divi- 
sions that tvere to continue after the 
%vinning of independence. The same 
lack of unity appeared between Wash- 
ington and his generals and between 
statesmen like Jefferson and Hamilton. 
But in some way or other differences 
were ahvays adjusted, and the thirteen 
colonies became one United States. 
The failure of South America to unite 
in those early days explains why today 
there are ten different republics in 
South America. 

San Martin Departs for Eiurope. As 
the Argentine general sailed back to 
Lima, he tvas going over in his mind 
what he should do. Evidently Bolivar 
could come to the aid of Peru if San 
Martin -were not in the way. Very 
well then; he would eliminate himself. 
He had won fame enough. His body 
tvas worn out by years of hard cam- 
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paigns. It would be a relief to get 
away from the squabbles of his gen- 
erals and the aristocracy of Lima, who 
accused Irim of tvanting to be a king. 
They would like the clever Bolivar 
better than tlte stoic Argentine (as 
San Martin called himself). No doubt 
Bolivar could conquer the remaining 
Spaniards. Yes, it was ail very clear 
—he would give up his command 
when he arrived at Lima and dis- 
appear from the scene. And so he did, 
thus making one of the greatest sacri- 
fices a successful man tvas ever called 
upon to make. 

On arrival at Lima San Martin 
learned that in his absence his most 
trusted minister had been driven out 
of the city. Confusion and division 
ts’ere present everytvhere. This com- 
pleted his decision. His resignation 
was placed in tlie hands of the first 
Peruvian Congress, September 20, 
1822. He left for Chile immediately. 
After a fetv days with his old friend 
O’Higgins he crossed the mountains 
to Mendoza. He spent a few months 
in this town where he had gathered 
and trained his army. Returning to 
Argentina, he found that there, too, 
all was confusion. He had no money, 
and he felt that his usefulness was 
past. In 1824 he took his only daugh- 
ter and sailed for France. There he 
ended his life in poverty, August 17, 
1850. Years aftenvards Argentina rec- 
ognized his greatness and removed his 
body to Buenos Aires, where it lies in 
the cathedral, blessed by a grateful 
nation. 

"The Saint of the Stvord,” as an 
Argentine biographer calls San Mar- 
tin, shotved his great spirit in his 
faretvell address in Lima, "when he 
gave tlie reasons for his departure: 


I have witnessed the declaration of the 
independence of the states of Chile and 
Peru. I bold in my band the standard 
which Pizarro used to enslave the empire 
of the Incas. My promise to the coun- 
tries for which I fought are fulfilled: to 
secure their independence and leave them 
to select their otm governments. The 
presence of a fortunate soldier, however 
disinterested he may be, is dangerous to 
net\’Iy established states. Then, too, I am 
weary of hearing people say that I wish 
to make myself a monarch. Nevertheless 
I shall ahrays be ready to make the last 
sacrifice for the liberty of this country', 
but only in the capacity of a private 
ciuzen. With regard to my public con- 
duct, my compatriots, as in most affairs, 
will be divided in opinion. Their chil- 
dren w'ill render a just verdict. 

Bolivar Goes to Lima. Soon after 
San Martin left Lima, Bolivar arrived. 
He found the country in cliaos. Ttvo 
presidents were struggling for domi- 
nance, and a strong loyalist army was 
encamped in the interior. Bolivar 
was made dictator of Peru. But the 
cause of the patriots seemed to be 
about lost. "IVhat shall we do?” cried 
Bolivar’s lieutenant, Mosquera. “For- 
ward and triumph,” replied the Lib- 
erator. His plan of action was to shut 
the royalist army in the mountains, 
attack them there, and decide the 
whole issue. The best of all patriot 
generals, an intimate friend of Bolivar, 
Antonio Jose de Sucre, was given 
leadership. Other veteran generals 
included the Englishman Miller, the 
Argentine Necochea, and Carridn, 
Bolivar’s tvar secretary. They found 
the superior Spanish forces near tlic 
mountain town of Junin. Nine hun- 
dred patriot cavalry decided on a 
daring charge. They rvere met by a 
superior force of royalist cavalry. 
The battle continued for an hour 
without a shot being fired, horse- 
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man against horseman, s^s'ord against 
sword. -The infantr)' and artillery of 
both armies watched the terrific en- 
counter, like entranced spectators at 
a rodeo in Madison Square Garden. 
Gradually the veteran patriots, though 
fetver in number, drove the Spaniards 
towards the hills and finally into full 
flight. 

Four months after Junin, on De- 
cember 9, 1824, Sucre again faced the 
Spaniards, almost twice as numerous. 
“On our efforts today hangs the future 
of all South America,” Sucre told his 
soldiers as they entered the battle. 
When the day seemed lost, the im- 
petuous young Colombian, General 
Cdrdova, rode out in front of his men, 
jumped off his horse, stuck his hat 
high on his sword, and called upon 
his men to follotv. Such patriotism 
could not but tvin. Before the sun 
went down, the -viceroy himself was a 
prisoner. He there and then recog- 
nized tlie independence of Peru and 
of all Spanish Americal 

The Republic of Boli-vda Is Bom. 
Bolivar remained in Lima from Sep- 
tember 1, 1823, to September 4, 1826. 
Here he was raised to the status of a 
demi-god. He lived the life of an 
Oriental potentate. Always a great 
admirer of tlie ladies, here he ^V3S 
made their idol. He found the or- 
ganization of peace much more diffi- 
cult than carrying on campaigns in 
■vvar. In 1825 he created, -with the aid 
of Sucre, the Republic of Bolivia. 
The country was carved out of the 
northern section of Argentina and the 
southern part of Peru. Sucre accepted 
the presidency for a brief time, and 
Bolivar paid a \'isit to the new re- 
> public which had been named in his 
honor. 


Bolivar Returns to Colombia and 
to Defeat. All this time the Liberator 
■was president of Colombia and on a 
leave of absence from that republic. 
But there were many insistent calls 
that he return and try to organize 
that much-divided land. Before he 
finally returned, he made a trium- 
phant journey through Pern to the 
Inca capital of Cuzco, and then on to 
the capital of Boli-via, named Suae 
in honor of the general. Aristocrats 
and Indians alike bowed before him, 
strewed his path with flowers, and 
presented him -with golden cro-wns and 
keys. He enjoyed these glories too 
long. When he arrived at Bogotd in 
the latter part of 1826, he was received 
with respect and with some enthusi- 
asm. But it was soon evident that his 
star was setting. The vice-president, 
Santander, worked seaetly against 
- him. In Venezuela, likewise, his old 
cowboy friend, Paez, turned against 
him. He tried to save his proudest cre- 
ation, Great Colombia. Instead of suc- 
ceeding, his enemies actually attacked 
his home, intending to kill him. The 
• plot to assassinate his closest friend 
and the greatest of generals, Sucre, 
succeeded. Petty intrigues, dissensions, 
and disloyalties broke his health. 
Realizing he could do nothing in the 
midst of anarchy, he prepared to fol- 
low the example of San Martin and 
return to Europe. But he -was too 
weak from the disease -which ravaged 
. him to go farther than the little town 
of Santa Marta, in northern Colom- 
bia. There, on December 17, 1830, 
died the greatest genius of South 
America. 

The fight for independence pro- 
duced many heroes, but no one of 
these, north or south, had the varied 
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talents of Sim6n Eolfvar. He could 
lead a \'ictorious army all day, dictate 
to three secretaries in the evening, 
and then dance enthusiastically at a 
state ball till dawn. He could wite 
the constitution for a republic, or set 
doivn the plans for a league of nations 
with as much skill as he could plan 
a military campaign. This man, who 
■was admired by Napoleon, by La- 
fayette, and by Henry Clay, mingled 
as a friend rvu’th his common soldiers. 
He bested his lieutenants in swim- 
ming across a river with his hands 
tied or in jumping over the head of 
a horse without touching its ears. As 
long as , books are rmtten and youth 
risks life for liberty, the tale of Simon 
Bolivar -will be told. And his stor)' 
will be associated in the minds of 
men with San Martin, O’Higgins, and 
other great revolutionary heroes. 

Mexican Independence 

Mexico began her struggle for in- 
dependence in 1810^ the same year 
that Venezuela, Argentina, Chile, and 
other colonies began theirs. In a re- 
port to the king in 1799 the situation 
in Mexico •was described by the bishop 
of Michoan as one that ivas bound to 
produce trouble. Said the bishop; 

In America one is either rich or miser- 
able, noble or infamous. Indians and 
mestizos live in deep humiliation. The 
ignorance and the suffering of the In- 
dians separate them completely from the 
whites. The very laws made to protect 
them seem to harm them. 

The famous German traveler, Hum- 
boldt, reported on his trip to Mexico 
seven years later: 

The factories appeared as prisons. The 
tvorkers tvere half-naked, covered tcith 
sores. The great doors -were kept closed, 
and workmen were not allou-ed to leave 
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the factory. Only on Sundays could the 
married ones see their families. 

The revolt, -^vhich began like those of 
other regions, soon took on another 
quality. The social motive rvas very 
strong in Mexico’s desire for inde- 
pendence. Thus early ■(vas prophesied 
the social revolution of 1910. The 
Mexican leaders of independence, 
Hidalgo and Morelos, were -not mili- 
tary leaders like Bolivar and San 
Martin in South America. They "(vere 
two parish priests profoundly inter- 
ested in aiding their Indian wards. 
Their follotvers tvere members of the 
laboring class, known as peons. Be- 
fore starting the revolution, Hidalgo 
endeavored to change the status of the 
Indians by introducing the culture of 
the silk-worm and impro\'ing condi- 
tions in the factories. But he could 
get nowhere because of the opposition 
of the Spanish officials and clergy. He 
had been brought before the Inquisi- 
tion on two separate occasions but 
went free for lack of evidence. 

Father Hidalgo planned his revolt 
for December, 1810. But on the night 
of September 15, he rvas suddenly 
awakened by a fello-^v conspirator, 
Ignacio Allende, a captain in the 
Spanish regiment. .Mlende reported 
that the plot had been discor-eied. 
Hidalgo acted at once. His folloivers 
quickly multiplied as the revolution 
spread. But tlie priest was no general. 
His soldiers -ivere largely armed -with 
clubs and stones. He and his ragged 
followers rvere driven north to Chi- 
hualrua, -where tliis great hero -^vas 
captured, condemned to death by tire 
Inquisition, and shot on July 26, 1811. 

After the death of the leader, Jose 
Morelos, one of Hidalgo’s followers, 
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headed the patriots’ cause. He, too, 
iras condemned by the Inquisition, 
tried by the government, and shot. 

They had started, a movement, how- 
ever, that, in 1821, was finally to 
compel the Spanish viceroy to ac- 
knowledge Mexican freedom. It was a 
clear demonstiation of the power of 
the Mexican Indian, once aroused, 
to fight for his rights. Today the bell 
that Hidalgo rang in the chapel of 
Dolores to call the Indians to revolt 
hangs in the National Palace in Mex- 
ico City. At midnight on Septem- 
ber 15, the president of the republic 
appears on the balcony of the palace, 
rings the bell, and repeats Hidalgo’s 
grito de libertad, the “cry of liberty.’’ 
And the thousands crowding the great 
plaza below repeat the cry. 0\ving 
to the fact that Hidalgo did not have 
the support of all classes in those 
early days, Mexico has been compelled 
to go through many a bloody revolu- 
tion before attaining its real liberty. 

Central America and the Caribbean 

In colonial days Central America 
•was under the viceroy of Mexico. 
Until 1821 it was controlled by a 
small group of white exploiters. In 
that year a local group took hold of 
affairs and declared the independence 
of Central America. This declaration 
■was accepted by Spain without any 
armed opposition. At first Mexico 
endeavored to maintain a tie tvith its 
Soutliern neighbors, but in 1823 they 
broke a-way and established the United 
Provinces of Central America. This 
organization was disrupted in 1838, 
^ and the five sections became five sepa- 
,, ' rate republics. 

In 1804, following the French Rev- 
olution, Haiti had wrested its freedom 


from France. The Dorninican Repub- 
lic, a part of the same West Indian 
island, freed itself from Spain in 1821 
but soon fell under the dominance of 
Haiti and so remained until 1844. 

Brazil’s Bloodless Mo'vement 

Brazil, like Central America, at- 
tained its freedom from tlie mother 
country without any ■violence, but for 
quite a different reason. When Na- 
poleon invaded the Iberian peninsula, 
the English aided the members of the 
Portuguese royal family to escape to 
Rio de Janeiro. There King Joao VI 
remained until 1821. from this time 
on Brazil had the same privileges as 
the mother country. Industries were 
freed from restrictions. European im- 
migrants were urged to settle in the 
new kingdom. French artists and 
scholars were brought to the country. 
A military academy and a medical 
school were started. The Royal Li- 
brary was opened to the public, and 
a printing press turned out many 
volumes. When King Joao returned 
to Lisbon, Rio de Janeiro knew itself 
to be a strong cultural and political 
center. Consequently, the young son 
of Joao, who tvas left to rule in Bra- 
zil, was quite willing to follotv the 
suggestions of the Brazilians and de- 
clared for independence from the 
mother country on September 7, 1822. 

Uruguay Becomes Independent 

The buffer state of Uruguay, tvhich 
had been a part of the Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata during colonial days, 
became the subject of continuous 
struggle on the part of Brazil and 
Argentina. In 1825 Uruguay declared 
her freedom and set up her otvn in- 
dependent government. In the tvar 
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which ensued with Brazil, Uruguay 
was aided by forces from Argentina. 
In the peace which was signed in 1828, 
both Brazil and Argentina recognized 
and guaranteed the independence of 
Uruguay. 

Thus, two years before the prema- 
ture death of Simdn Bolivar, the 
following states counted their inde- 
pendence as achieved; Mexico, the 
United Provinces of Central Amer- 
ica, Great Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, 


Chile, Argentina, Uruguay. Paraguay, 
Brazil, and Haiti. Another three 
quarters of a century passed before 
Cuba and Panama joined the family 
of Latin-American republics. The 
movement toward independence had 
been a long and noble fight. From 
1810 to 1828 the struggle had con- 
tinued. But the patriots were to 
learn that a still more difficult battle 
awaited them, the battle to establish 
and maintain efficient democratic gov- 
ernments. 


Test YourselfI 

A. Who Were These Leaders of the Independence Movement? The 
characters listed here were important in the independence movement of Latin 
America. For each statement in the group below, svrite in parentheses the 
letter of the name which matches it. (Notice that there are more names than 


statements.) 

. a. Hidalgo 

g' 

Morelos 


b. Cochrane 

h. 

O’Higgins 


c. Belgrano 

i. 

Tupac Ama 


d. Bello 

;• 

Sucre 


e. Miranda 

k. 

San Martin 


/. Bolivar 




( ) 1. The priest who started the revolution for Mexican independence. 

( ) 2. Bolivar’s lieutenant tvho liberated Bolivia and became its first 

president. 

( ) 3. The Venezuelan revolutionary who established the American Union 

Club of London. 

( ) 4. The Engl is h naval officer whose ships helped San Martin attack Peru. 

( ) 5/ The Argentine soldier who led the revolt in Chile and Peru. 

( ) 6. The leading Chilean in the independence movement. 

( ) 7. The Venezuelan who liberated the northern half of the continent. 

( ) 8. An Inca tvho led an Indian revolt against the Spanish in Pent. 

( ) 9. A Venezuelan author who was sent to London to seek aid against 

Napoleon. 

( ) 10. The Argentine general %vho sought Paraguay's • aid in liberating 
Montevideo. 
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B. What W ere Some of the Factors in the Independence Movement? Eadi 
of the following statements about this subject is accompanied by a set of phrases 
to complete it. Any one or all of them may be correct. Underscore the correct 
completion or completions for each statement. 

1. The Spanish colonies in the New World were ripe for revolt because of 
the following abuses: 

a. The masses were miserably poor while the fe^v were ricli and powerful. 

b. The offices ivere held largely by men who had never been in Spain. 

c. Liberal books and ideas were forbidden by the Inquisition. 

d. Businessmen paid heavy taxes and were subject to very strict laws. 

2. The follo^ving foreign factors encouraged the revolutionary movement: 

a. The Spanish king, Ferdinand VII, voluntarily granted independence 
to some of his colonies. 

b. Napoleon deposed the Spanish king and put his own brother on the 
throne. 

c. British liberals encouraged Miranda and his fello-^v revolutionaries in 
London. 

d. The British seizure of Buenos Aires aroused the Argentine patriots 
to fight for independence from both Britain and Spain. 

e. The United States was visited by such revolutionary leaders as 
Miranda and Bolivar. 

3. The meeting of Bolivar and San Martin at Guayaquil brought these 
decisions: 

a. San Martin resigned his command and left Bolivar to finish the wars 
of liberation. 

b. The province of Quito remained part of Colombia. 

c. The new nations ^vere not to be governed by monarchs. 

d. The Spanish would be allowed to keep control of Peru. 

' C. Correspondence or Class Assignments. See general instractions under 
this heading, p. viii.) 

1. Write a comparison of George Washington and Sim6n Bolivar, includ- 
ing such points as: family background, personality, military achievements and 
statesmanship. 

2. What caused the movement for independence in Latin America? Write 
an explanation of the causes, under the following headings: (a) the faults of 
the colonial s)’stem; (&) the ideas of the American and French revolutions; 
(c) tlie effects of the Napoleonic Wars. 

D. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Goetz and Fry, The Good Neighbors. Ch. 5. 

Inman, Samuel Guy, Latin America, Its Place in World Life. Ch. 4. 
k Siewnrt :ind reterson. Builders of Latm Ai?ierica. Ch. 7— II. 

P Williams, M. \V., People and Politics of Latin America. Ch. 13. 


VIII. THE STRUGGLE TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


The republics had now won then- 
independence. They had set up their 
b\vn governments. The next question 
was: Would tlie rest of the world 
acknowledge them as nations? They 
naturally expected the greatest amount 
of aid from the United States and 
Great Britain, for they were the most 
democratic countries and the ones 
that most desired foreign trade. Dur- 
ing the early days of the Spanish- 
American struggle for independence 
the United States considered itself 
obliged to maintain neutrality until 
all pending questions with Spain were 
settled. Eager to develop relations 
with the new countries, however, it 
sent an agent, named Joel Poinsett, 
to Argentina and Chile, and other 
agents to northern South America. 
These men were somewhat surprised 
at their enthusiastic reception. At 
home the ardent young leader from 
Kentucky, Henry Clay, began his long 
fight in Congress to secure the recog- 
nition of the new republics. In 1822 
the United States sent its first minister 
to Colombia. In the next year tlie 
Monroe Doctrine was promulgated. 
Thus rve announced to the world that 
we accepted the countries as free, in- 
dependent nations. 

The Monroe Docranm 
Before the Spanish-American re- 
publics asked for recognition (ac- 


knoivledgment of independence) by 
the United States, they sent several 
delegations to Great Britain to secure 
her co-operation. Early in the strug- 
gle Great Britain replied by making 
loans and furnishing ships and men 
to the South American patriots. The 
British Prime Minister, Canning, 
boasted of this help and declared; "I 
called the New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old." 
This was not true, because the Amer- 
icans had won their o^vn independ- 
ence. But Britain did help by lending 
them her great influence. Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia took a different 
altitude. They entered into an ar- 
rangement, known as the Holy Al- 
liance, to protect monarchy against 
the alarming spread of democracy. It 
looked as if the alliance, %vhich was 
later joined by most of the other 
monarchs of Europe (the Pope, the 
Sultan of Turkey, and Great Britain 
holding aloof), would aid Spain to 
recover its lost American colonies. 
Facing such a threat. Canning pro- 
posed to the United States that the 
two governments make a joint declara- 
tion in favor of the new republics. 
This was a daring measure. President 
Monroe consulted with Jefferson, 
Madison, Adams, and other states- 
men on this important matter. He 
finally decided against a joint declara- 
tion rvith Great Britain and in favor 
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of an announcement by the United 
States defining its o^vn policy. Presi- 
dent Monroe then sent his famous 
message to Congress in which he noti- 
fied European countries that any at- 
tempt to subdue or influence the na- 
tions of the New World would be 
considered as hostile acts against the 
United States of America. 

The message that President Monroe 
sent to Congress on December 2, 1823 
was a great aid to the Southern na- 
tions. Setting out on a precarious 
existence, they "^vondered whether 
they would find friends anywhere. 
President Monroe assured them that 
they svould. He declared that the 
American countries “by the free and 
independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean powers.’’ He went on to say 
that the United States would view as 
an unfriendly act any European in- 
tervention to oppress or control the 
destiny of American republics, whose 
independence it had recognized. Latin 
America received the report with 
much satisfaction. This doctrine of 
“America for the Americans,’’ that 
Europe must allo'iv us to live our own 
life on this continent without inter- 
fering with any part of the New 
World, became the guiding policy of 
United States’ foreign relations. It 
was that fundamental idea which 
Ted us in the second World War to 
co-operate with our Southern neigh- 
bors in resisting the Axis. 

Great Britain follou’ed the example 
of the United States in recognizing 
the new Southern republics. In 1824 
she signed a treaty with Argentina, 
and soon did the same with other re- 


publics. She persuaded her ally, Portu- 
gal, to admit the independence of 
Brazil in 1825. One year before, the 
United States had made the same 
friendly gesture by receiving the Bra- 
zilian representative, Jos4 Rebello. 
He came to Washington to propose 
an alliance with the United States to 
defend the ideas expressed in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Rebello’s instructions 
were to “express an exclusive partial- 
ity for the American system.’’ This 
illustrates the fact that many Southern 
statesmen had the same ideas as Mon- 
roe about keeping the American con- 
tinent free from European dominance. 

France recognized the American re- 
publics in 1830. Already the Pope had 
done the same. Spain, the mother 
countr)', was the only one to hold out. 
For many years she grudgingly re- 
fused to recognize her children’s rights 
to set up their own houses, delaying 
as late as 1882 the recognition of 
Honduras. By the time tliat Bolivar 
retired from active service, hoteever, 
the Latin-American republics had defi- 
nitely become permanent members of 
the family of nations. 

What Kind of Gos'ernment? 

Southern Americans were soon to 
learn that the most difficult of all 
problems is to govern oneself. "In- 
dependence," exclaimed Bolivar in 
one of his pessimistic moods, “is the 
only good tve have achieved.” In 
describing the early handicaps of his 
people, he said; 

We possess a world apart, new in al- 
most all the arts and sciences, and yet old 
in a fashion, after the uses of civil society. 
Neither Indian nor European, we are a 
species that lies midtray between. Is it 
conceivable that a people recently freed 




Photo from Paving GoUoway 


The Monroe Palace in Rio de Janeiro ivas dedicated by Elihu Root, 
United States Secretary of State, in 1906. Until 1930 it was used as a meeting 
place of the Brazilian senate. 
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of its chains can launch itself into the 
sphere of liberty, w'thout shattering its 
tvings, like Icarus, and plunging into the 
abyss? . . . The . majority are mestizos,, 
mulattoes, Indians, and Negroes. An ig- 
norant people is a blunt instrument for 
its own destruction. To it, liberty means 
license, patriotism means disloyalty, and 
justice means vengeance. 

Such words -were uttered when the 
Liberator was sick and discouraged. 
But there is truth enough in them to 
indicate the difficulties of developing 
a new government. It seems natural 
to us today that they should have 
chosen the republican form, as did 
the English colonists. The fact is 
that, given their lack of preparation 
for self-government and the advice of 
many of their leaders, the most natural 
thing rvould have been for them to 
choose monarchy. The arguments in 
favor of a monarchy presented by San 
Martin and many others tvere strong. 
In the first place, a king gives per- 
sonality to patriotism. He is a living 
flag that the most ignorant citizen can 
understand. Again, tradition and cus- 
tom are ahvays conserv'ative forces— 
especially needed in young countries 
that have few people "svho understand 
anything about a republic, with its 
nicely balanced power betrveen the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government. Three 
sources were suggested from which the 
new countries might secure such a 
monarch; (1) a prince from England, 
Spain, or other European country; 
(2) a descendant from the Inca Em- 
pire; or (3) a prince from the ruling 
house in jBrazil. Argentina went as 
far as to send a delegation to Europe 
to look for a prince to head the gov- 
ernment at Buenos Aires. But none 
could be found. 


Bolivar’s Plan. After long years of 
pondering over the subject of the best 
form of government, Boltyar de- 
veloped the idea of a combination 
of republic and kingdom. Bolivar 
stated his ideas in a constitution whicli 
he proposed for the Republic of 
Boliria. The president was to hold 
office for life and appoint his suc- 
cessor. His authority would be limited 
by making the vice-president the main 
administrative officer. He tvould be 
subject to impeachment by congress 
and the supreme court. Some of the 
members of the congress ’ivere to be 
elected for short periods, others for 
life. Bolivar believed in a fourth di- 
vision of the government which would 
look after the education and morals of 
the citizens. While not a det'out 
churchman, the Liberator was a strong 
believer in the potver of religion and 
moral force to conseiv'e loyalty and 
patriotism. Undoubtedly this plan 
took into account the real conditions 
that prevailed, but it "was not accepted. 

The third proposal was that of a 
•federation of separate states into a 
federal union. It was the least adapted 
to conditions in Latin America. In 
the North the English colonists had 
been experimenting with self-govern- 
ment. In the South neither the Span- 
ish nor the Indian population had a 
clear conception of the balance be- 
tweeu' the different dirisions of gov- 
ernment or the significance of in- 
diriduals voting for officials. In the 
North thirteen different states needed 
very' much to be united. In the South, 
where the different sections of eacli 
viceroyalty had ahvays had a common 
government, to force government on 
local communities was a difficult feat. 
But the patriots were determined to 
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have the best in the market. A Co- 
lombian citizen, Miguel de Pombo, 
translated the constitution of the 
United States into Spanish and said 
to his countrymen: 

IVhat then is that nation tvhich we 
ought to imitate— the nation whose consti- 
tution may serve us as a model? That na- 
tion is upon our own continent. It is the 
people of the United States— the first 
people upon the globe that are entitled 
to the distinguished honor of having estab- 
lished a form of government favorable to 
universal liberty. 

Most of the countries carried out 
the ideas of Pombo and adopted con- 
stitutions patterned after that of their 
Northern neighbor. Chile tvas one of 
the exceptions. Under the influence 
of a businessman named Portales her 
constitution provided for a strong ex- 
ecutive, follotving to a certain extent 
the suggestions of Bolivar. This docu- 
ment lasted for nearly a hundred 
years. 

In regard to religious liberty, hotv- 
ever, the Spanish American constitu- 
tions deviated from the United States 
model. Practically all of these docu- 
ments provided tliat the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was to be the religion of 
the state and usually prohibited the 
exercise of any other. The Peruvian 
constitution stated, “The nation pro- 
fesses the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
religion: tlie state protects it and does 
' not permit the public exercise of any 
other.” In spite of tlie plea for re- 
ligious liberty made by Bolivar, the 
Bolivian Constitution of 1826 stated: 
“The Roman Catholic Apostolic re- 
gion is the religion of the republic 
^ the exclusion of all other public 
cults.” 

The political debates in the various 


republics soon became related to the 
church. Instead of being divided be- 
tiveen Republicans and Democrats, as 
in the North, tlie parties were usually 
called Clerical (relating to the clerg)’) 
and Liberal. There were several espe- 
cially troublesome questions. One tvas 
education. During the colonial period 
the Church had been charged "witli 
the responsibility of conducting the 
schools. Leaders in the netv repub- 
lics usually considered that education 
should be directed by the state. Out- 
standing universities like San Marcos 
in Lima and the University of Mexico 
were needed. Ho^vever, the Church 
opposed the organization of free 
schools conducted by the state, since 
they tvere likely to omit religious in- 
struction, or might even be anti- 
religious. 

Anotlier question related to mar- 
riage. The liberals believed that the 
legal ceremony should be performed 
by the state, tvith tire religious cere- 
mony left optional with the bride and 
groom. The Church insisted that mar- 
riages must be performed under the 
auspices of the Church. 

A third question arose in regard to 
cemeteries. The Church controlled 
the burial grounds. It permitted only 
the faithful to be interred in these 
grounds. Liberals, who had aban- 
doned the Church, as well as Protes- 
tants, Jews, and others regarded as 
heretics, "tvere often deprived of any 
decent place to inter their dead. 

The matter of taxes also brought 
much hard feeling. Should tlie gov- . 
ernment of a republic continue the 
old custom of the colony of collecting 
tithes for the Church? Should an in- 
stitution, often richer than the state, 
receive financial support from the 
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State? Numerous questions of this na- 
ture occupied the time of citizens and 
prevented them from united attack on 
other problems. 

Botmda^ Disputes. It is natural 
for people living in the United States 
to think that the boundaries of na- 
tions are as clearly fixed as the. lines 
of the lots on which two neighbors’ 
houses are situated. This idea, when 
applied to the republics of Latin 
America, is quite mong. Remember 
that when the Europeans first began 
to -explore and settle America, there 
were only three great divisions. One 
belonged to Portugal, roughly cor- 
responding to what is today Brazil. 
The other ttvo belonged to Spain. 
One of these was called New Spain; 
it extended from California dou-n 
through the Mexico of today to Pan- 
ama. The third division was called 
the Viceroyalty of Peru, embracing all 
of South America outside of Brazil. 
Later Spain created four viceroyalties, 
with capitals at Mexico City, Bogota, 
Lima, and Buenos Aires. Smaller di- 
visions were gradually acknowledged, 
like Guatemala, Ecuador, and Chile. 
In wild country tvhich tvas not 
mapped, it is clear that grants made 
by the king— from a certain mountain 
to a certain river, whose bed was con- 
stantly changing— would be subject to 
dispute. Some of these disputes arose 
immediately after the setting up of 
independent governments. Others did 
not become serious until land became 
valuable because of the discovery of 
oil, as in the case of the Chaco be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Boundary disputes tvere, from the 
beginning of Latin-American inde- 
pendence, the most serious causes of 
war between neighbors. With such 


boundaries unsurveyed, it tvas easy for 
a country that had imperialistic de- 
sires about controlling its neighbors 
to start a fuss over the claims con- 
cerning trespassing on its boundaries. 
This was the ostensible excuse for the 
war between the United States and 
Mexico (1846—1848) , as well as be- 
tween Chile, Bolivia, and Peru (1879- 
1883) . As we study the history of 
the various republics, w-e shall be im- 
pressed with the time they have lost 
in continuous quarrels over territory 
which often seemed of little value. 
Since all other nations have done the 
same, it is quite unfair to blame the 
Southern countries unduly for such 
quarrels. Most of the disputes have 
been settled not by svar but by arbitra- 
tion, that is, by the decision of an 
outside person or persons chosen by 
the disputing parties. The President 
of the United States has several times 
been asked to arbitrate such matters. 
Modern science has recently contrib- 
uted to their solution by accurately 
tracing geographical points in moun- 
tainous and jungle regions and by 
photographing these from airplanes. 
By the year 1943 all but minor dis- 
putes seemed to have been settled. 

Boundary disputes were increased 
because, after independence was se- 
cured, leadership fell into the hands 
of generals who had led in the fight 
against Spain. IVith Bolivar, San 
Martin, and Sucre out of the picture, 
lesser generals like Pdez of Venezuela, 
Santander of Colombia, Flores of 
Ecuador, and Santa Cruz of Bolivia in- 
jected their personal quarrels into 
the relations between their countries. 
Like the generals of Alexander the 
Great, each one of the lesser com- 
manders began to use the peace as a 
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means of setting up his own little 
kingdom. This is not to say that each 
of these men was not honest in his 
belief that he knew what ivas best for 
his country. 

Unfortunately there was no definite 
pattern of government for the Latin- 
American republics to follo^v'. A 
leader -who energetically suppressed 
lawlessness and compelled people to 
play a united game was likely to be 
considered a tyrant. His opponents 
would then start armed movements 
to suppress such tjTanny. If the 
strong arm ■was relaxed, anarchy soon 
reared its ugly head. In the hundred 
years and more since independence 
government leadership has continu- 
ally shifted by force of arms from 
dictatorship to a trial of democratic 
methods and back to dictatorship 
again. In Latin America such rapid 
changes in leadership are called “revo- 
lutions.” To us the word revolution 
means a violent uprising as, for ex- 
ample, tlie French Revolution, when 
monarchy %vas overthrown and a re- 
public set up. But in Latin America 
a revolution may occur without a 
change in the form of government. 
Sometimes it is merely an attempt to 
change rulers. Thus it happens that 
any armed movement, -^vhicli may not 
even have the importance of a labor 
strike in the United States, is called a 
revolution in the Southern republics. 

The leader of a successful revolu- 
tion who assumed command of the 
government and ruled tvith force in 
the early years of the Latin-American 
republics tvas given a special name. 
He was called a caudillo. The word 
means chief, or leader. But it is not 
easy to define in English. He is usu- 
ally pictured as a man on horseback, 


nvith a strong will, a rough sense of 
justice, and a determination to use 
tvhatever methods were necessar)' to 
bring about orderly government. He 
lived in a period of disorganization. 
He assumed practically all the respon- 
sibility for sohdng the problems of 
the nation. Later, when such caudillos 
moved into an age of better organiza- 
tion, got down off their horses and be- 
gan to ride in carriages and live in 
mansions, they became known as dic- 
tators. 

We should be careful not to judge 
the caudillos and dictators of Latin 
America by the same standards as we 
judge the rulers of the United States. 
A strong central government may be 
preferable to one that is run by ten- 
thousand to'ivn meetings, •rvhen few 
people in the towns know anything 
about the issues they are asked to 
decide or can read the ballot they are 
supposed to cast. The caudillos were 
seldom worse than tlie chiefs of Tam- 
many Hall who at times have con- 
trolled New York City, or governors 
of some of the states, who have em- 
ployed a band of deputy sheriffs to 
oppress the people. 

Opponents of Dictatorship. The 
absolute authority, called dictator- 
ship, has never been meekly accepted 
in Latin-American countries. Among 
the opponents of the man ■vvho had 
seized the power, a group of intel- 
lectuals was sure to be found. Al- 
though these intellectuals were seldom 
able to place their representatives in 
the actual seat of tlie administrator, 
they had great influence on the gov- 
ernment, either as critics or as mem- 
bers of a “brain trust” which advised 
the administrator. From the begin- 
ning of the independence movement 
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keen students of government were 
found in the various countries. About 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
this group %vas considerably enlarged. 
One of their representatives ivas the 
famous Juan Bautista Alberdi, whose 
books remind one of the ■writings of 
Alexander Hamilton. Many of the 
intellectuals were professors in the 
universities and editors of newspapers, 
institutions which exercised much in- 
fluence in political life. It was not 
altogether ignorance of the methods 
of self-government but other causes 
as well that brought long years of 
chaos in Latin America. Leaders 
failed to realize that a netv political 
system could not work if an old colo- 
nial economic system was retained. 
The great majority of people in Latin 
America no more participate in the 
machinations of such a revolutionary 
leader than the majority in the United 
States determine the actions of their 
political bosses. Orte of the surpris- 
ing things about a Latin-American 
revolution is the slight effect it usu- 
ally has on the everyday life of the 
country. Most Latin Americans take 
great pains to keep out of politics. 
There is usually a tacit understanding 
between the dictator and his people 
that they may go their otvit way so 
long as they do not interfere ■with 
governmental affairs. Under such 
conditions public opinion has scarcely 
any existence, and the average person, 
native or foreigner, feels no respon- 
sibility for the general welfare. The 
dictator and his group are themselves 
often interested only in maintaining 
the strength of the army and making 
sure that finances are available. 

Dictators in Southern America are 
far different from the totalitarian 


kind in Europe. Dictators like Rosas 
of Argentina, Diaz of Mexico, and 
Gomez of Venezuela have not invaded 
the well-knotvn individualistic philos- 
ophy of the Spanish Americans. As 
long as the political dominance of the 
caitdillos was unquestioned, they made 
no effort to dictate the totality of 
economic, social, and cultural life of 
their people. None of these dictators 
ever dared to ridicule democracy, and 
they seldom failed to declare loyalty 
to a tmtten constitution. They never 
boasted of eliminating the latv, or 
made sport of their legislative bodies 
and the courts as the European dicta- 
tors have done. 

LA'nN America Progresses 
The leaders of the Revolution 
against Spain tvere politically, not eco- 
nomically, minded. Dominated by the 
political theories, they thougiit little 
of changing fundamental conditions 
to relieve the economic exploitation 
of the common man. The first century 
of independence shows scarcely any 
effort to free labor from its bondage. 
The condition of the Indians was at 
times even ■(vorse than in colonial 
times. Marty of the great landed 
estates had their origin in the favors 
shown to their friends by government 
officials during the nineteenth century'. 
The landed proprietors usually con- 
trolled the government and used it to 
aid them in exploiting tire Indians 
and the sharecroppers. The system of 
capitalism was introduced by tlie Eng- 
lish and later on reinforced by the 
North Americans and French. The 
division of society into two distinct 
classes, the rich and the poor, the 
educated and the ignorant, the great 
proprietors and the peons, was defi- 
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nitely fixed. Foreign capitalists and 
businessmen who came to tliese re- 
publics to do business, to build rail- 
tvays, and to open banks aided the 
privileged classes to maintain these 
divisions. Many political reforms were 
undertaken during tlie nineteenth 
century. But not until 1910 in Mex- 
ico tvas a fundamental social and 
economic revolution started. Many 
years after independence the old Span- 
ish laws and Napoleonic code con- 
tinued. These did not consider labor 
as free. In fact, many of the latvs of 
countries like Chile, Argentina, Ecua- 
dor, and Mexico clearly indicated the 
legal inferiority of workers. The only 
exception was some protection given 
to miners. This makes all tlie more 
remarkable the progressive social legis- 
lation of the last nventy years which 
is described in a later chapter. 

Efforts toward Unification. No 
sooner had the colonists secured their 
independence than they began to 
move away from eacli other. Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador left Colombia, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay separated 
from Buenos Aires. Central America 
set up her house independently of 
Mexico and tlten separated into five 
republics. At the same time a counter 
movement for union %vas begun. This 
was emphasized by tlie Panama Con- 
gress called by Bolivar in 1826. MTiile 
the Congress failed in many ways, it 
started a movement which has con- 
tinued, even in the darkest days of 
division, to urge unity. Under the 
leadersliip of Peru, Mexico, Colombia, 
and Chile, especially, conferences n^ere 
held to develop such unity. Vicuna 
Mackenna, the Chilean historian, 
gives a list of thirty iv'cll-known Latin 
Americans who, during the middle of 


the last century, were advocating 
American unity. Some included and 
some excluded the United States and 
Brazil in such a plan for Spanish 
America. 

The Mid-Nineteenth Century. In 
all America, North and South, there 
were evidences of a neiv era of progress 
around the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The revolution of 1848 in 
Europe in favor of more liberal gov- 
ernment was not successful. But it 
had its effect on the thinking of 
America just as the French Revolution 
had fifty years before. When Abra- 
ham Lincoln gave his great address 
at Gettysburg and defined democracy 
as “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” he tvas 
only one of a number of leaders ^vho 
was preaching that idea. At that time 
there tvere diree other heads of gov- 
ernment in America tdao were great 
democrats. These tvere Mitre of 
Argentina, Juarek of Mexico, and, 
strangely enough, the emperor of Bra- 
zil, Dom Pedro II. 

An Emperor Favors Democracy. It 
was Dom Pedro tvho, by his own demo- 
cratic spirit, did most to change Brazil 
into a republic. When tire emperor 
met Victor Hugo on a visit to Europe, 
he told the famous -wTiter as he sat 
beside him: “Now for the first time I 
feel that I am sitting on a throne." 
The emperor tvas very fond of scien- 
tific and literary men. He invited the 
great American scientist. Professor 
Louis Agassiz, to Brazil to study 
natural life in the Amazon valley. 
MTien the study tras finished, Agassiz 
gave, at the request of the emperor, a 
series of lectures in Rio de Janeiro. 
His wife was very eager to attend 
these, but at that time it was unheard 
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of for a woman to attend such meet- 
ings. He approached Dom Pedro on 
the subject. The emperor replied that 
the women would not understand the 
lecture, but he would send them spe- 
cial invitations. "Not at all,” replied 
the intrepid professor, "let them come 
with their husbands and fathers as 
in the United States. If they are as 
ignorant as your Majesty thinks they 
are, the sooner you put them in the 
way of learning something, the better 
for them and their children.” The 
ladies came. It is not recorded 
whether or not they understood the 
lectures. 

The emperor visited the United 
States during the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876. On his 
first Sunday in this country he at- 
tended Mass at the cathedral in the 
morning and a Moody and Sankey re- 
vival service in the evening. When he 
met the Quaker poet 'iVhittier, he 
tried to embrace him in true Latin- 
American fashion. But the shy New 
Englander eluded him and extended 
his hand instead. However, when 
they parted, the emperor tvas too 
quick for the poet and succeeded in 
giving him an enthusiastic embrace. 
Dom Pedro traveled so rvidely and 
asked so many questions that a news- 
paper remarked: “k\Tien he goes home, 
he ^vill know more about the United 
States than two thirds of the members 
of Congress.” Said another editor: 
"No ruler has, as a ruler or as a man, 
ever deserved so well from the United 
States as Pedro II.” 

President Mitre of Argentina. Es- 
pecially famous in Argentina is the 
name of General Mitre, because he 
had the honor of being the first presi- 
dent of a united Argentina. For many 


years he had worked for the defeat of 
the dictator Rosas. With other great 
men of Argentina, like Sarmiento and 
Alberdi, he had suffered exile, hun- 
ger, and humiliation in this struggle. 
But he had never lowered the flag of 
democracy. He and Lincoln began 
their administrations almost at the 
same time. But Mitre had his struggle 
for national unity behind him, rrhile 
Lincoln had, with many a grave 
doubt, his terrific battle before him. 
The provinces of Argentina had never 
liked Buenos Aires— an imperious dty, 
which looked dmvn upon the cowboys 
and the farmers which made up much 
of the population of the country. 
Mitre’s election shotved that finally 
the people recognized the necessity of 
uniting if Argentina was ever to be- 
come a nation. It was Mitre’s business 
to win the country people to the great 
metropolis— as difficult as penuading 
the farjners of the West that Wall 
Street is their friend. He went about 
it in a wise way. "The re-organization 
of the republic on tire basis of moral- 
ity, of liberty, and of a reformed con- 
stitution has been the banner whicli 
united the desires of all,” the presi- 
dent declared. For his unifying rvork 
he was officially designated by his 
people as bcnemdrito dc la patria, 
"well-deser\'ing of the nation." Presi- 
dent Mitre, in the latter part of his 
administration, found himself assum- 
ing the command of the united mili- 
tary forces of Brazil, Uruguay, and his 
own country to stop the wild dreams 
of conquest of the Paraguayan dicta- 
tor, Lopez. Besides his political rvork 
as the great unifier of his country, he 
sras a noted historian and poet. He is 
specially remembacd today as the 
founder of the great newspaper, Ln 
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Nacion, one of the tvorld’s best morn- 
ing journals. 

The Indian Patriot. "Some day I 
■vvdll hit that thing such a blo-\v that 
it 'ivill be ended forever,” thought 
young Abe Lincoln, as he left the 
steamboat on -ivhich he ^vas tvorhing 
and ivitnessed the auctioning off of 
Negro slaves in the sla\'e market at 
Ne^v Orleans. Twenty years later 
another young man ivalked through 
that sanae slave market and tvas 
equally shocked. But it was not the 
first time young Benito Juarez had 
seen deep indignities heaped on hu- 
man beings. He himself was an In- 
dian, a member of an oppressed race 
in his native Mexico. He was now a 
fugitive from one of the worst op- 
pressors in Latin America, General 
Santa Anna. Hungr}', witliout money 
or friends, he found ■work in a New 
Orleans cigar factory among refugee 
Cubans and Mexicans. Hi^ wage 
hardly kept him from starving. But 
he occupied his extra time in study- 
ing the problems then agitating the 
United States, the question of slavery 
and of states’ rights. He studied es- 
pecially the actions of Abraham Lin- 
coln, for tliat man had endeared him- 
self to Mexico six years before by a 
speech in Congress. In criticizing 
President Polk for declaring "war 
against Mexico, Lincoln had said: "He 
feels the blood of this war, like the 
blood of Abel, is crying to heaven 
against him.— Let him remember that 
he sits where Washington sat, and 
let him ans^ver as IFashington tvould 
answer.— He is a bewildered, con- 
founded, and miserably perplexed 
man." 

At the time Lincoln tras making 
that speech in Congress and General 


Scott’s soldiers tvere marching from 
Veracruz to Mexico City, Juarez was 
governor of the State of Oaxaca, 
Mexico. He had raised an army in 
his state to defend it from the invad- 
ing force from tlie North. But the 
reactionary Santa Anna soon took 
cliarge of the defense of Mexico and 
lost the ivar. A few years later, as an 
enemy of all liberals, Santa Anna de- 
cided to destroy Juarez. It -was then 
that tlie Mexican leader "was expelled 
from his country and had to eke out 
a miserable existence in the slums of 
New Orleans. During those two years 
he came to realize tliat imperialism 
and injustice were not characteristics 
of a single nation, but might be car- 
ried out in any country when a reac- 
tionary party came into power. In 
1855 Juarez returned to Mexico and 
was elected president of the Republic. 
In 1857 he gave to his nation the fa- 
mous liberal constitution, tvhich con- 
tained numerous ideas endorsed by 
Lincoln. In 1861 both Juarez and 
Lincoln found themselves tlirust for- 
•ward as leaders in soul-testing ivars. 

In April, 1865, Lincoln and the 
Union stood victorious. But not so 
Juarez. The French, ivho had landed 
at Veracruz four years before, had 
placed Maximilian on a hastily erected 
throne.* The Indian leader, "with a 
struggling, stan'ing arm)', had b^een 
steadily crotvded toward the Texas 
border. In a small tot\'n opposite El 
Paso, Texas, the Me.xican patriots 
stood at bay. All seemed lost. At 
that critical time came word from 
"Washington. "Hold on, help is com- 
ing,” said the man in the ’IVhite 
House to tlie Indian in a sun-baked 
*adobe hut on the banks of the Rio 
Grande. 'IVithin a few ireeks both 
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United States diplomats in Paris and 
United States soldiers on the Rio 
Grande were telling Napoleon 111 
that he must get his troops out o£ 
Mexico. The French army began to 
move torvard Veracruz and their ships. 
At the same time the troops o£ Juarez 
moved toward Mexico City and torvard 
the capture o£ Maximilian. 

The ernperor and his dwindling 
army were overtaken at the quaint old 
dty'oE Queretaro in central Mexico. 
Unable to resist the ragged forces of 
Indian democracy, the proud Euro- 
pean prince was captured and shot. 
When the royal families of the Old 
"World begged Judrez to spare the'life 
of Maximilian, the. reply was firm: 
the world must learn, so that it could 
never forget, that Mexico would allotv 
no foreign interference with its inde- 
pendence and its republicanism. After 
the execution of the emperor, the 
mighty Indian leader returned to 
Mexico City. Unlike his good friend 
Lincoln, w'ho was assassinated at the 
height of his power, Juarez continued 
as president of his countr)’ until he 
quietly passed away in 1872. Like 
President Mitre, of Argentina, lie tvas 
decorated by his nation %vith the dis- 
tinguished name, benemerito, which 
means, the “rcell-deserving one.” 

Interesting indeed— is it not?— to re- 
alize that in the 1860’s democracy won 
out in both of these tremendous strug- 
gles on the North American Conti- 
nent. In such a crisis America could 
count on leaders like Abraham Lin- 
coln, Bartolomd Mitre, Benito Juirez, 
and tliat most democratic of emperors, 
Dom Pedro II. 

Progress during a Century. A com- 
parison of the United States and 
Latin America, a century after inder 


pendence tvas declared, reveals one 
notably significant trend in politics 
favorable to the Southern republics. 
With all the difficulties occasioned by 
revolutions and dictatorships irithin 
their borders, the result has been 
nevertheless that the most vital per- 
sonalities have been called to leader- 
ship. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note Thomas Jefferson’s belief 
that a nation can retain its freshness 
only by revolutions, and James Bryce's 
declaration that the United States 
seldom elects its strongest men to the 
presidency. 

By 1875 a number of the Latin- 
American countries had definitely 
emerged from the period of anarchy 
and started on the road toward an 
organized national life. Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Costa Rica 
were engaged in a positive program of 
crop improvement, raihoad building 
and construction of ports, develop- 
ment of international trade, and e.x- 
pansion of public education. Brazil 
had never had more than minor 
armed disturbances. After 1890 Ar- 
gentina had no revolution for forty 
years. Colombia entered a definite 
period of peace with the opening of 
the new centuryc Me.xico had peace 
during the long dominance of Porftrio 
Diaz, from 1876 to 1910. Revolutions, 
when they did occur, tvere not nearly 
so destructive of life as was commonly 
supposed by foreigners. In 1810 the 
population of Latin America was esti- 
mated at 15,000,000. In 1860 it was 
25,000,000. In 1910 it was 80,000,000. 
Its foreign commerce expanded 400 
per cent from 1810 to 1860, and 500 
per cent from 1860 to 1910. During 
the century following independence 
popular education developed from 
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practically nothing to the point where 
every Latin-American country had 
established its national educational 
s)’stera. This reached from the pri- 
mary" school to_ the university. It 
provided, at least theoretically, for 
compulsory schooling for all citizens. 
Slavery, where it had existed, had 
been eliminated in each country, 
without war. Beginning ivith the pro- 
vision in practically every constitu- 
tion that Roman Catholicism was to 
be the only religion allo^ved, religious 
tolerance had attained official ap- 
proval in all countries except Peru 
(^vhere it -^vas admitted in 1915) . 
Legal equality, and to a much greater 
extent than in Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racies, social equality, was granted to 
Indians, Negroes, and all other racial 
groups. Great cities like Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janiero, and Mexico City had 
been built and beautified. Campaigns 
for public health had begun; labor 
legislation had been inaugurated: im- 
portant netvspapers and literary jour- 
nals liad been developed. Tides of 
immigration had set in from Europe. 
All the great industrial countries were 
seeking an exdtange of commerce with 
these grooving lands. 

The Latin-American republics had 
begun to occupy a place at the council 
table of the nations. They had ac- 
cepted the principle of arbitration, 
first proclaimed by Bolivar at the 
Panama Congress in 1826. They had 
won world recognition by tlie settle- 
ment of the boundary' dispute bet^veen 
Argentina and Chile and the erection 
of die statue of the Christ of the Andes 


in honor of that event. Brazil had 
peacefully adjusted her border di^ 
putes ivith all of her seven neighbors. 
The agreement betiveen the ABC 
powers (Argentine, Brazil, and Chile) 
had reduced armaments and settled 
other questions beus^een these tliree 
countries. Mexico and the United 
States had led the Central American 
republics into closer co-operation. Al- 
together, the Latin-American coun- 
tries had shown themseh'es by 1910 to 
have the qualities of leadership neces- 
sary to merit a place in the irorld’s 
family of nations. 

The greatest progress in the fiventy 
republics was made following the first 
World War. That struggle shook 
those countries out of tlieir com- 
placency. They learned not to depend 
so largely on Europe.- They started 
grooving a variety of crops rather than 
depending on one product. They be- 
gan to build their otvn industries and 
to supply their onm capital, hi ore. 
co-operation in trade and in political 
life "ivas developed among the Latin- 
American countries themselves. Dur- 
ing the second IVdfld War a neiv con- 
tinental solidarity was produced, on 
the basis of which the Pan American 
Union planned to have a large place 
in the development of peace machin- 
ery for all the nations of tlie world. 
The Southern republics had arrit'ed 
at a point rvhere they felt sure of 
their place in future rvorld life. With 
this brief historical surv^ey of the 
whole of Latin America, %ve are now 
ready to get a. picture of each of tlie 
twenty inditddual republics. 
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Test Yourself! 

A. What Is the Time-Order of Important Events in the Grotvth of 
Democraq'? The events in the left-hand column are in the correct time-order. 
Write in each blank in the left-hand column the letter of the event in the 
right-hand column irhich occurred in that time interval. 


1. Announcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine 


3. First conference of the American 
republics, in Panama 


5. War benv’een Mexico and the 
United States 


7. Mitre became President of Argen- 
tina 

8 . 

9. 

10. Religious tolerance adopted in 
Peru, the last country to do so 


a. Britain recognized the new Ameri- 
can republics 

b. Juarez gave Mexico a new Con- 
stitution 

c. United States sent first ambassador 
to Colombia 

d. France recognized the republics 

e. Mexican social revolution began 

f. Dom Pedro II visited the United' 
States 


B. Facts vs. Opinions. The following statements about democraq in Latin 
America include statements of fact (some true and some false) , as well as 
opinions (some of which are discussed in this chapter and others are not) . For 
each stateihent of fact which is true, encircle the letter T; for each which is 
false, the letter F. For each opinion, encircle OD if it is discussed in the text- 
book; ON if not discussed. 


T 

F* 

OD 

ON 

1. 

The Monroe Doctrine was announced in a joint declara- 
tion of 'all the American republics. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

2. 

The British Prime Minister, Canning, favored the in- 
dependence of Spain’s former colonies. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

3. 

The Monroe Doctrine has been a wise poliq. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

4. 

The Doctrine forbade European nations to colonize 
further in this hemisphere. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

5. 

A monarchy might have been a more natural govern- 
ment for Latin America than a republic. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

6. 

Most of the new republics adopted a constitution like 
that of the United States. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

7. 

They allowed only the Roman Catholic religion to be 
practiced. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

8. 

It is unfortunate that boundary disputes often occurred. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

9. 

The caudillos were seldom worse than the cliiefs of 
Tammany Hall in New York City. 
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T F OD ON 10. President Mitre of Argentina founded the netrspaper, 

> _ LaNacidn. 

T F OD ON 11. In Latin America, revolutions are not as serious as the 

Frendi Revolution was. 

T F OD ON 12. In the new republics, the Catliolic Church favored free 

public schools. 

C. Three Democratic Leaders. In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
tlie three leaders— Dom PedroT II, Bartolome Mitre, and Benito Juarez— ad- 
vanced democracy in their three countries. In the follotving statements about 
them, .underline the letter of those that are true. 

1. Dom Pedro II 

a. Invited Professor Agassiz to come to Brazil to study life in the Amazon 
basin. 

b. Forbade women to attend Agassiz’s lectures. 

c. During his visit to the United States, was interested in all kinds of 
people. 

2. President Mitre of Argentina 

a. Had been exiled by the dictator, Rosas. 

b. Brought Buenos Aires and the country districts into greater unity. - 

c. Commanded the armies of Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay against 
the Paraguayan dictator, Ldpez. 

3. President Benito Judrez of Mexico 

a. Worked in a Netv Orleans cigar factory tvhile in exile. 

b. Favored the defeat of Santa Anna by the United States army. 

c. Captured and executed the Emperor Maximilian. 

d. Was a great admirer of Lincoln. 

D. Correspondence or Class Assignments. (See general instructions under 
this heading, p. viii.) 

1. The Monroe Doctrine has been United States policy for more than a 
century. "Write an explanation of its original meaning and the reasons for its 
adoption. 

2. What is the significance of "revolutions” and “dictators” in Latin 
America? Write a comparison of the meanings of tliese terms in Latin America 
and in Europe. 

3. Why was Emperor Pedro II sometimes called the most democratic ruler 
in Latin America? Write a description of his policies that explains his reputa- 
tion. 

E. Suggestions for Extra Reading 
Goetz and Fry, The Good Neighbors. Ch. 6. 

Inman, Sanmel Guy, Latin America, Its Place in World Life. Ch. 5. 
Stewart and Peterson, Builders of Latin America. Ch. 12-14. 

"Williams, M. "W., People and Politics of Latin America. Ch. 15. 


IX. MEXICO 


A Country o£ Contrasts. Petv coun- 
tries have more different phases of life 
represented by their people and their 
histor)' than Mexico. One author calls 
it la frontera de la ram, "the fron- 
tier of the race.” This symbolizes the 
significance of Mexico in holding the 
frontier against the infiux of Anglo- 
Saxon life. Other nriters emphasize 
the predominance of the Indian, in- 
sisting that the country cannot be 
understood without taking into ac- 
count the aboriginal element. Mexico 
is also important as an art center. 
Nowhere are more beautiful or out- 
standing examples of Spanish colonial 
architecture and art to be found than 
in the City of Mexico. Diverse ex- 
amples of Mexico’s desire to be up to 
date are the modernistic buildings 
that begin to dominate the sky line 
of the capital and the basketball 
courts that are appearing in faraway 
villages in the mountains. The sharp 
contrasts are plainly visible to the eye 
as one approaches the country by 
plane from Guatemala. The trip from 
Veracruz to the capital, tvhich in the 
time of Cortes required months, is 
notv a matter of two hours by plane. 
As one wings his way into the great 
\’alley of Mexico, he passes so near 
to the old snotv-capped volcanoes, 
familiarly called "Popo” and "Ixta” 
(Popocatepetl and Ixtadhuatl) , 


that he is almost able to reach out 
his hand and brush the snotv from 
their faces. At the same time, look- 
ing immediately below, he views 
the great Pyramids of the Sun and 
Moon, built by the Toltecs many cen- 
turies ago. Landing at a modern air- 
port in Mexico City, one is taxied to a 
modern hotel and finds himself in the 
midst of the acmities of a city of 
nearly 2,000,000 people. Almost at 
once, he is thrust into exciting dis- 
cussions about modern social prob- 
lems, labor movements, and new de- 
velopments in art and literature. It 
makes little difference whether one is 
conservative or liberal, interested in 
politics, philosophy, archaeology, so- 
ciology’, or modern music and motion 
pictures, he will find himself at home 
immediately in tlie atmosphere of 
Mexico City. 

Cortes Imposes the Spanish 
System 

The history’ of Mexico might be 
rmtten around the names of five im- 
portant characters: Cortes, Hidalgo, 
Juarez, Diaz, and Madero. Each one 
initiated an important period in Mex- 
ican life. After the conquest Cortds 
began tlie system of enormous landed 
estates that persists today and consti- 
tutes one of Mexico’s chief problems. 
The conquistadors carved out for 
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themselves great estates with thou- 
sands of acres and docile Indians, tvho 
lived upon the land and practically 
became serfs. Modern life later came 
to the cities, but in the country the 
old ways continued and economic 
slavery predominated. The owners 
cared not for the efficient development 
of their landed estates or the ifiiprove- 
ment of conditions among the tenants 
%vho worked on their estates. What 
they wanted was sufficient revenue 
to enable them to live extravagantly 
in Mexico City or in Paris. The 
Church, the army, and the government 
itself combined to perpetuate this 
antiquated social system. Mexican 
history, with its long series of revolu- 
- tions, counterrevolutions, foreign in- 
terventions, and shifting constitutions 
cannot be understood unless the eco- 
nomic system fostered by the large 
landowners of the country is con- 
stantly kept in mind. 

Hidalgo Demands Independence. 
Hidalgo stands out as the leader in 
the struggle for independence. In 
1810 this humble parish priest led 
the revolt against Spain. It is' sig- 
nificant tliat a priest should have led 
the movement because the source of 
much of the strife in Mexico has been 
the attempt to separate Church and 
state. Not infrequently ecclesiastics 
held large, landed estates and, as rich 
landowners, were the partners of the 
army. But parish priests like Hidalgo 
illustrate the deep interest of the 
lotver clergy in the ivelfare of the 
people. Long before tlie "^Var of In- 
dependence, Hidalgo had shotvn his 
sympathy for the lotvly Indian and 
had attempted to improve the primi- 
tive agriculttu-al methods in use and 
to introduce the cultivation of the 


silktvorm. . His interest in the natives 
brought him into trouble t\dth the 
authorities tvho tvere determined to 
maintain the status quo; in other 
words, to uphold existing conditions. 
Their objective only served to con- 
vince him tliat the one solution to 
die problems of the Indian ivas inde- 
pendence from Spain. He therefore 
began to ivork towards this end, but 
his plans ivere discovered before he 
was ready to take effective action. Un- 
daunted by the need of hastening his 
plans, he placed himself at the head 
of a bedraggled army of Indians armed 
with picks and spades and defied the 
power of Spain. His undisciplined 
hordes, after a feiv initial successes, 
were totally defeated. Hidalgo fell a 
prisoner, ivas degraded from his office 
of priest, and ivas shot in the back as 
a traitor. His head and those of tliree 
of his principal lieutenants were dis- 
played on a public building in Guana- 
juato, ndiv converted into a national 
museum. 

Morelos Carries On. His death did 
not end the sti'uggle for independence. 
Another parish priest, once his stu- 
dent, noiv took up the leadership. 
Jos^ Maria Morelos, ivlio gave up his 
profession to head the cause, had con- 
siderable military ability. For tivo 
years he ivon one victory after an- 
other. By 1813 he was ready to call 
a congress, 'ivhich met on November. 2 
of that year. This little group of 
patriots issued a formal declaration 
of independence and framed the first 
constitution of Mexico. This docu- 
ment asserted that the netv govern- 
ment would protect the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, thus denying the charge 
that tlie revolutionists were against 
the Church. But at the same time it 
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declared that the Church would be 
maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions, clearly pointing out the need 
of separating the Churcli and the state. 
“Sovereignty,” declared Morelos, “em- 
anates directly from the people. Laws 
must apply to all alike without ex- 
ceptions or privileges. As a good law 
is above all men, these laws which our 
congress shall enact must be such as 
to compel obedience and patriotism.” 
He tvent further and advocated the 
confiscation of the larger landed es- 
tates. 

Unfortunately, a young Spanish 
commander, Agustin de Iturbide, suc- 
ceeded in entering into negotiations 
with the revolutionists. The nevv con- 
gress lost confidence in its leader. The 
army of the patriots became torn ivith 
dissension and was signally defeated. 
Morelos refused to abandon his friends 
and fell into the hands of the royalists, 
who promptly shot him. But he had 
kept alive the torch of liberty during 
the darkest hour of the struggle and 
given to the revolution a program 
that was to inspire others to continue 
the fight. 

Dark days followed the death of 
the brilliant leader. During the next 
six years Spain almost succeeded in 
re-establishing its absolute s^^'ay. A 
few scattered patriots under such 
leaders as Guerrero, Guadalupe Vic- 
toria, and Nicolds Bravo kept up the 
fight. In 1820 the viceroy decided to 
crush the rebellion and, looking about 
for a leader to take command of the 
royalist forces, remembered the dash- 
ing young officer who had distin- 
guished himself for his rutltlessness 
six years before. Agustin de Iturbide 
was called back into active ser\'ice 
and charged tvith the task of dealing 


the deathblow to the guerrilla bands 
that remained. 

The young royalist, however, had 
become an admirer of the defenders 
of independence. He marched south 
ostensibly against Guerrero, the recog- 
nized leader of the patriots, and met 
him at the village of Iguala. After a 
secret intervietv he proclaimed tlie 
famous "Plan of Iguala,” by which 
all parties were reconciled. Under 
his leadership the independence of 
Mexico was attained tvithin a year. 
The Plan of Iguala is called the plan 
of the three guarantees because the 
signers pledged themselves to estab- 
lish complete independence, to bring 
about the equality of all races before 
the law, and to maintain the Catholic 
Church as the national religion of 
Mexico. 

Iturbide Is Proclaimed Emperor. A 
new viceroy ajTived in Mexico, and 
there followed the Treaty of Cdrdoba, 
by which Viceroy O’Donojii recog- 
nized the independence of Mexico 
and its right to choose its own ruler. 
But Iturbide’s ambition had been 
aroused by his easy success. He now 
aspired to emulate the glories of 
Napoleon, whom he admired as the 
successful military' leader of revolu- 
tionary France. Quickly he had him- 
self proclaimed emperor by the army 
on May 18, 1822. His empire was 
short-lived. Within less than a year 
the patriots who had fought against 
monarchy rose against him, dethroned 
him, and sent him into exile to Italy. 
Early in 1824 he attempted to return 
and re-establish his empire, but he no 
sooner landed near Soto la Marina 
than he was arrested, summarily tried, 
and executed at Padilla, on July 19. 
Thus came to his inglorious end the 
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man -^vho had successfully joined all 
parties in the struggle for the attain- 
ment of independence. 

The First Constitution Is Framed. 
The country desired a federal repub- 
lic. Its representatives soon met and 
framed the first constitution of inde- 
pendent Mexico, which was promul- 
gated in October, 1824. It provided 
for a government modeled after that 
of the United States. Guadelupe Vic- 
toria was inaugurated as the first 
president. A popular leader who had 
fought for independence, Victoria was 
honest, sincere, and tolerant. But his 
administration was beset by insur- 
mountable difficulties, and he was 
able to accomplish but little. Business 
had been completely demoralized, pro- 
duction of silver and gold had prac- 
tically ceased, and internal dissensions 
^\'ere increased by the strong .rivalry 
of the representatives of Great Britain 
and the United States. The United 
States minister to Mexico, Joel R. 
Poinsett, distinguished son of South 
Carolina, seemed well fitted to repre- 
sent his country creditably in Spanish 
America. He spoke Spanish fluently, 
was a gentleman to the finger tips, 
and had fought ivith the defenders of 
independence in Chile. But he dis- 
played too great a zeal in aiding the 
advocates of federalism and soon be- 


came so involved in the internal 
politics of the country that Mexico 
asked for his recall. The British min- 
ister had meddled in politics, also, but 
he had done it with more tact. 

President Victoria seconded Sim6n 
Bolivar’s call for tlie first Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress at Panama in 1826. 
^Vhen a little later tlte conference had 



to the unfavorable 


climate of Panama, he imited it to 
reassemble in Mexico. Although tliis 
was not accomplished, Mexico con- 
tinued for many years to press the 
matter of inter-American co'-operation. 

The Struggie between Liberals 

AND CONSERVATTV'ES 

Victoria succeeded in serving out 
his term, but the election of his suc- 
cessor in 1828 was contested and gave 
an opportunity to Antonio L6pez de 
Santa Anna to rebel in support of the 
defeated candidate Vicente Guerrero. 
From this time on Santa Anna was to 
dominate Mexican politics for a quar- 
ter of a century. He was to be on 
every side of every question, depend- 
ing on which offered the greatest ad- 
vantages to himself. Mexico was tom 
between republicans and monarchists, 
liberals and conservatives, York-rite 
and Scottish-rite masons. In tliis in- 
ternal strife the threat of foreign ag- 
gression was constantly present. 

Santa Anna Comes to Power. Four 
.years of chaos followed, and when 
the smoke cleared Santa Anna had 
been duly elected president tvith 
Valentin G6mez Farias, a sincere and 
enthusiastic liberal, as vice-president. 
Farias, in the absence of Santa Anna, 
who artfully retired to his hacienda 
Manga de Clavo, proceeded to imple- 
ment a series of reforms directed to 
curtail the power of the* Church and 
the vested interests. He suppressed 
tithes, declared the government had 
the right to appoint bishops and other 
dignitaries of the Church, disqualified 
the clergy from maintaining schools, 
and closed the national university for 
its clerical tendencies. 

The consen'ativcs alarmed at these 
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extreme measures appealed to open 
revolt. Santa Anna, who had watched 
the excesses of Farias with secret long- 
ings, allowed himself to be captured 
by the rebels and then joined them 
in order to return to power as the 
leader of the conservatives. He im- 
mediately annulled all the reforms 
of Farias, suspended the Constitution 
of 1824, and assumed dictatorial pow- 
ers. Once more the liberals were 
ousted, but they promptly staged a 
new revolution in Zacatecas. 

Texas Wins Independence. It was 
at this time that the Anglo-American 
colonists in Texas, aided by the lib- 
erals, revolted against Santa Anna in 
defense of the Constitution of 1824. 
The movement soon .became one for 
complete independence from Mexico 
and led to the invasion of Texas by 
Santa Anna, ts’ho marched to crush the 
rebellion early in 1836. After the cap- 
ture of the Alamo and the massacre 
of Goliad, the Texans surprised the 
victorious Mexican army at San 
Jacinto on April 21, 1836, captured 
Santa Anna, and gained their inde- 
pendence, setting up a republic which 
lasted until its annexation to the 
United States in 1845. 

Texas had been opened to coloni- 
zation in 1820. Under the leadership 
of Moses Austin and his son Stephen, 
thousands of Anglo-Americans moved 
to Texas under the liberal Constitu- 
tion of 1824 and the terms of the 
Mexican colonization laws. But mis- 
understandings soon arose between 
Mexican authorities and the new set- 
tlers. Mutual distrust widened the 
breaclr, and when in 1834 Santa Anna 
assumed dictatorial po^vers the dis- 
contented colonists revolted and suc- 


'tessfully won their independence from 
Mexico. 

War bettveen Mexico and the 
United States. The annexation of 
Texas to the United States— in spite 
of opposition by anti-slavery leaders 
and the t^'aming of Mexico that such 
action tvould be considered a cause 
for tvar— resulted in the outbreak of 
war in May, 1846. The immediate 
occasion for hostilities was the dispute 
over the boundary of Texas, Mexico 
claiming the Nueces River and the 
United States the Rio Grande. IVhen 
a Mexican patrol fired on'an Ameri- 
can scouting party that had pene- 
trated south of the Nueces, President 
Polk declared that American blood 
had been shed on American territory 
by Mexico, notrvitlistanding tire fact 
that the area tvas contested. 

Two American armies, one under 
General Taylor across the Rio Grande 
and one under General Scott by way 
of Veracruz, invaded Mexico, and 
with little opposition eventually cap- 
tured Mexico City. The tvar lasted 
from 1846 to 1848 and was closed by 
the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo by 
which the United States acquired not 
only the territory' between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande but all of present 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California, 
as w’ell as a large part of Utah, Ne- 
vada, Wyoming, and Colorado, for 
whidt Mexico was paid $15,000,000. 
In 1853 through the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, negotiated with Santa Anna 
during his last presidency, the United 
States acquired for $10,000,000, a strip 
of Mexican territory' near the border 
because it offered the best route for 
a railroad across the southern Rockies 
to the Padfic coast. 
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carry to success the ideals of the lib* 
The Triumph of Liberalism ej-al party and to defend democracy 
The loss of more than half of its in Mexico against die might of Na- 
territory did not solve the principal 'poleon III. This was the iron-ivilled 
issue that had torn Mexico since the Benito Ju^ez. 



attainment of independence. The lib- The Rise of Juarez. Judr« was a 
eral and conservative parties ivere still pure-blooded Indian. His parents 
struggling for supremac)’. The years were peasants ivho cultivated their 
immediately following the Gadsden oivn little farm in die state of Oaxaca. 
Purcliase and the last dictatorship of At the age of twelve he journeyed to 
the sinister Santa Anna saw the rise the capital of the state, thirty miles 
of a neiv leader ivho was desdned to away, and found a home in a Fran- 
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dscan monastery. Until then he knew 
only the tongue spoken by his peo- 
ple. He soon learned Spanish arid 
began his formal studies. His ambi- 
tion, his .determination to get an 
education, and his bright mind im- 
pressed his teachers, who urged him 
to become a member of the clergy. 
Events soon determined a different 
career for him. When the young In- 
dian arrived in the capital of Oaxaca, 
Iturbide had already fallen and the 
liberal ideas of Guadalupe Victoria 
and his party had spread to the dis- 
tant provinces. Juarez left the mon- 
astery and entered the new institute 
of arts and sciences, where he ob- 
tained a degree in law in 1834. He 
became interested in public affairs 
and, after holding several local and 
state offices, he was elected governor 
of Oaxaca. He found the public 
treasury empty and the whole state 
completely disorganized. With char- 
acteristic energy he set about its re- 
construction. The state debt was paid 
off, roads were built, discipline in the 
state police was restored, and educa- 
tion tvas liberalized. But in 1853 
Santa Anna became dictator of Mex- 
ico again trith the aid of the clergy, 
the army, and the large landown- 
ers. Assuming the title of His Most 
Serene Highness, one of his first acts 
was to order the arrest of the liberal 
governor of Oaxaca. Put in prison in 
the famous but most foul jail in all 
hlexico, San Juan de Ulloa, in Vera- 
cruz, Judrez teas able to escape on 
an English ship that took him to 
Habana, from where he went to New 
Orleans. For two years he lived in 
dismal poverty, eking out a miserable 
existence by rolling cigars in a cigar 
factory. 


In New Orleans Judrez received 
the tvelcome news of a liberal out- 
break in Mexico. He immediately re- 
turned to the country and took his 
place as a member of the cabinet of 
the new president, Juan Alvarez. He 
was the author of the law suppressing 
the special privileges granted to the 
clergy, published in 1855, and gen- 
erally knoum as the La•^^' Judrez. Tivo 
years later it was incorporated into 
the liberal Constitution of 1857. The 
provisions of tliis law completely sepa- 
rated the Church and the state. At 
this time the Church otvned, accord- 
ing to seme autliorities, one half of 
the farming land of Mexico. It was 
so rich that it frequently loaned 
money to the government, and it had 
complete control of its own affairs. 
In June, 1856, the Law Lerdo (named 
after Lerdo" de Tejada, its framer and 
a member of the cabinet) tvas passed. 
The netv lat^’, whicli was later made a 
part of the Constitution of 1857, pro- 
vided for the sale of the Churdi lands, 
the proceeds to revert to tlie Church. 

The arclibishop of Mexico declared 
that all persons who accepted the 
new constitution tvould be excom- 
municated. The new president, Ig- 
nacio Comonfort, found himself op- 
posed • by the conscr\'ativcs and was 
soon forced to flee. Juarez, as presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court, declared 
himself the legal successor of Comon- 
fort under the provision of the re- 
formed constitution. The country' 
tvas torn by civil war, and Judrez and 
his cabinet sought refuge first in 
Guadalajara and then in Veracruz. 
The wandering president had to move 
from place to place with his fleeing 
government during the next few 
years, but, as someone has said, wher- 
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ever he ^vas, there was the Mexican 
government. 

Maximilian Attempts an Empire. 
The War of Reform, as the struggle 
is called, lasted until . 1861, when 
Juarez finally returned to Mexico 
City in triumph. It seemed as if at 
last he would be free to put into effect 
the provisions of the liberal Constitu- 
tion of 1857. But the country was in 
chaos. Congress was forced to sus- 
pend the payment of foreign debts. 
This gave an excuse to a number of 
reactionaries to revive the idea of a 
foreign monarchy as the only solution 
to die Mexican problem. They sent 
agents to Europe. Napoleon III, 
driven by his boundless ambition, 
agreed to give the renegades an em- 
peror and the aid they sought to es- 
tablish a throne in Mexico. He found 
an innocent, well-intentioned, hand- 
some young prince, ivith a still more 
charming and ambitious wife, willing 
to undertake the venture. Maximilian 
and Carlotta accepted what they 
thought was an invitation of the Mex- 
ican people to become their sovereigns 
and innocently set out for their new 
empire, with the assurance of help 
from Napoleon III and the blessings 
of the Pope. Little did they suspect 
that the Mexican people were unal- 
terably opposed to monarchy. They 
never understood that in the heart of 
die ignorant Indian dwelt an undy- 
ing love for freedom and an ardent 
desire to manage his own affairs. It 
was a great surprise to Maximilian 
• and Carlotta to discover that the Mex- 
icans had no love for diem. 

French soldiers soon swarmed over 
Mexico and easily drove Judrez from 
the capital northward all the way to 
El Paso, Texas. But the resolute and 


taciturn Indian leader of the people 
knew that his cause -would eventually 
■ triumph. When the great war in the 
United States came to an end in 1865, 
and France was notified that the pres- 
ence of her soldiers on .Mexican soil 
was a -violation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Judrez was encouraged. Na- 
poleon III was prone, to listen to die 
remonstrance, for his star had begun 
-to set. ■ Soon aftenvards he recalled 
his troops. The accumulated war ma- 
terials of the United States, now that 
the War between the States was over, 
were liberally placed at the disposal 
of Judrez. The ragged army of the 
unconquerable liberal turned south 
again. At Queretaro, Maximilian and 
a few of his faithful supporters were 
besieged and forced to surrender. 
Messages came from all over the world 
asking that the life of the prince of 
the House of the Hapsburgs be- 
spared. But Judrez and the Mexican 
court of justice were inexorable. The 
world must learn the price that mis- 
guided monarchs had to pay for at- 
tempting to violate republican in- 
stitutions in Mexico and to destroy 
the love of democratic principles pos- 
sessed by the Mexican people. Maxi- 
milian and his two leading generals 
were shot at Queretaro in June, 1867. 

The Return of Juarez. The con- 
queror returned in triumph to Mex- 
ico City. His army ivas in rags, the 
government ’ivas bankrupt, the coun- 
.tr)' completely disorganized, but jus- 
tice, national honor, and liberty had 
been reaffirmed. "America has pro- 
duced two great men," rvrote Victor 
Hugo "thee and Abraham Lincoln.” 
When Secretary of State Setvard vis- 
ited Mexico in 1867 and was leaving 
the government palace after an inter- 
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view -with Judrez, someone asked him 
what he thought o£ the man. Seward 
replied: "Juarez is the greatest man 
I have ever seen.” Seventy-five years 
later, when Mexico became an ally 
of the United States in the' greatest 
fight for freedom the world has ever 
knotvn, a labor leader of Mexico, 
Lombardo Toledano, declared; 

Between Mexico and the United States 
there is today a greater alliance tha'n et'er 
before. Our people understand each other 
as never in the past. Let us remember 
who has made this unity possible— Juarez 
and Lincoln. These two sons of the people 
were humble. They suffered hunger. 
They rose tvith great sacrifices, never los- 
ing touch with nature. They carried al- 
ways close to them the love of the soil 
which gave them birth. They forged with 
their example the guarantee of liberty for 
a confinent and a tvorld. 

Judrez, more fortunate than his 
great democratic teammate of the 
. North, lived to put into effect many 
of the reforms for -which he had 
fought so long. The greatest of his 
reforms tvas in education. The great 
task of reforming and organizing the 
schools of M^ico was entrusted to 
the Stviss-trained educator Gabino 
Barreda. Judrez strengthened the ex- 
ecutive power and founded a con- 
servative senate as a counterbalance. 
He maintained discipline in tlie army 
• and improved finance and economics. 
He protected foreign capital, fostered 
irrigation and a^icultural improve- 
ments, and began the building of 
Mexico’s first railroad, from Veracruz 
to the capital. 

In December, 1867, he -^vas re- 
elected to the presidency, and again 
in 1871. But with the danger of for- 
eign aggression removed, dissensions 
reappeared and insurrections became 


common. The Indian president re- 
mained as unmoved against domestic 
foes as he had been against foreign 
invaders. With characteristic firmness 
he attempted to suppress all uprisings 
until the day of his death on July 18, 
1872. Juarez was succeeded by a mem- 
ber of his cabinet, Sebastian Lerdo 
de Tejada, a liberal of considerable 
ability, who was duly elected in De- 
cember of that year and served until 
1876, when an attempt to re-elect him 
resulted in a fresh nation-^vide out- 
break. 

The Long Rule of Porfirio Diaz- 
The new wave of protest brought 
forth a new leader destined to become 
the master of Mexico for more than 
thirty years. This tvas Porfirio Diaz, 
who, like Juarez, tvas from Oaxaca. 
As early as 1871, this liberal general, 
tvho had fought against the Frendi 
in Puebla, rebelled against the re- 
election of his former chief, but 
Judrez succeeded in defeating him and 
his followers. The opposition decided 
against the perpetuation in office of 
Lerdo de Tejada and his party and 
recognized Porfirio Diaz as the leader. 
After the defeat of the government 
forces at the battle of Tccoac in No- 
vember, 1876, Diaz assumed the presi- 
dency and, after putting down all fac- 
tions, tvas declared the legal president 
to serve the unexpired term to 1880. 

With a will as firm as that of Juarez, 
witlr mucli greater insight into human 
nature, and with a .firm resolve to 
maintain peace at all costs and de- 
velop the dormant resources of Mex- 
ico, Diaz set himself to re-establish 
law and order, to encourage enter- 
prise and industry’, and to put an end 
to the epidemic of continuous rebel- 
lions. A great believer in the obscrv- 
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ance of the law, he tried to act in ac- 
cord "svith it and during his first four 
years tempered justice 'tvith mercy by 
adopting exile instead of execution 
to remove dangerous or ambitious 
rivals. In 1880 he ivillingly retired 
and helped to put in office an old 
friend under his control. General 
Manuel Gonzalez. But after his re- 
election in 1884, Diaz continued in 
power until 1911. Mexico had a new 
master, who •with a steady hand 
guided its destinies and maintained 
peace at great sacrifice in order to 
make possible the material develop- 
ment of the country, attract foreign 
investments, and bring- a measure of 
prosperity to the country. All this 
was accomplished, however, at the 
expense of the tenant farmer, the 
laboring classes, and, the exploited 
Indian. s, 

Diaz felt that the people were tired 
of reform. As a liberal, he compro- 
mised with the Churcli, maldng no 
effort to enforce the stringent reform 
laws of the Constitution of 1857. He 
surrounded himself ^vith a group of 
strong and intelligent men. These 
men were known as cientificoSj which, 
literally translated, means "the scien- 
tific ones.” While this group of 
“brain-trusters” worked on improved 
taxation and economic conditions, 
Don Porfirio kept himself constantly 
employed isith the political question. 
He seemed to have two mottoes. The 
first was, “The only good revolution- 
ist is a dead revolutionist”; and the 
second, "Poca politico, muclia admin- 
A/rrtc/du”— “Little politics, careful ad- 
ministration [and I mil do the ad- 
ministering].” Foreign capitalists 
were invited to make investments. 
The great railroad builders of that 


epoch in the United States t\'ere en- 
couraged to build railroads from La- 
redo, Eagle Pass, El Paso, and Bro^ras- 
■ville, Texas, to Mexico City. Loans 
for the improvement of public "works 
were floated in New York, London, 
and Paris. The monetary system tvas 
put on the gold basis. Mexico became 
a small copy of the United States and 
the progressive European nations. 

Indians were not allowed to "wear 
their native costumes in public in the 
cities of Mexico. Mexican music and 
Mexican art tvere discouraged, "while 
the European arts were encouraged. 
Political rights tvere suppressed. The 
press was muzzled. Opposition was a 
crime. 

The Revolution of 1910 

On September 16, 1910, Mexico 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary 
of the beginning of the struggle for 
independence by the humble parish 
priest Hidalgo. Diplomats from every 
country in the world crowded the 
bedecked streets of Mexico City, all 
enjoying lavish entertainment at the 
expense of the national treasury. 
Praise for Don Porfirio "^vas on every 
tongue— at least on the tongues of 
the foreigners and the cientificos. 
But Mexico itself tvas far from pleased 
with this expenditure of money for 
the glorification of the president. Ex- 
actly one month after the celebration 
came the first indication of impend- 
ing revolution. The glittering edifice 
of his glory suddenly crumbled like 
a pack of cards. By May of the next 
year, the once all-powerful Don Por- 
firio knew that the game ^vas up. He 
slipped out in the dead of night from 
Chapultepec Castle to the railway 
station, and with a few friends, made 
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his way secretly to Veracruz. There 
he took a %s’aiting ship and sailed 
away to Europe, never to return. 
There are people in Mexico City to- 
day who, at least figuratively, mount 
the top of a downtown building and 
turn their binoculars anxiously out 
toward the Gulf and the Atlantic. 
They are looking for Don Porfirio and 
the glorious days of the past to come 
again. But their number is rapidly 
diminishing. 

Madero and Huerta. The portly 
and majestic figure of Diaz was re- 
placed by that of a nervous little man, 
who seemed always to be wa\ing his 
hands, always talking about liberty, 
and always shouting about the future. 

^ He was Francisco Madero, one of 
many brothers, sons of a great land- 
owner in the State of Coahuila. The 
rest of the family looked upon Fran- 
cisco with condescension and bewil- 
dered amusement. As one of them 
put it; "IVe sent Francisco to Paris 
to learn the language. He didn’t learn 
French, but he succeeded in forget- 
ting Spanish.” But Francisco never 
lost his determination to give Mexico 
real democracy. He began by agitat- 
ing for free elections. When he was 
liberated from the prison in San 
Luis Potosi, ^vhere he had been placed 
for safekeeping during the celebration 
of the centennial of Mexican inde- 
pendence, he needed little time to 
gather about him a motley group of 
peons, university professors, and cow- 
boys. With the able military' leader- 
ship of General Abraham Gonzalez, 
and of the veteran Pascual Orozco, 
and with the rollicking bravery of 
Pancho Villa, the bandit, Madero rap- 
idly made his way to Mexico City. It 
was tvhen the revolutionists ap- 


proached dangerously close diat Don 
Porfirio took the night special to Vera- 
cruz. 

The little, excited, idealistic Madero 
now marched into Mexico City and 
took his place in tlie big cliair for- 
merly occupied by Porfirio Diaz. He 
had little idea of the details of ad- 
ministration. He did not understand 
the treachery of the former friends 
of Diaz, who hastened to protest tlicir 
utmost loyalty to the netv regime. 
When the crott'd gained control of a 
part of the army and attacked Mexico 
City, the president inadvertently gave 
the command of the government 
forces to General Victoriano Huerta. 
This unscrupulous military chieftain 
shamelessly betrayed the unsuspecting 
man in the National Palace. Fran- 
cisco Madero, the idealist, and his 
wee-president, Pino Suarez, were 
foully assassinated after they had been 
arrested by Huerta. The crafty old 
Indian general now (in 1913) as- 
sumed command at Chapultepcc. For 
more than a year he ruled with great 
violence and cruelty. 

President IVoodrow IFilson, sitting 
in the White Flouse, was shocked at 
the terrible scene in Mexico. He re- 
fused to recognize Huerta. This en- 
abled Huerta to play up "Yankee im- 
perialism” to maintain himself in the 
presidential cliair. When it tvas fouml 
dial a German steamer ivas about to 
land with a great supply of munitions 
for Huerta, 'Wilson ordered the 
United States Marines to take Vera- 
cruz. The military occupation of this 
port continued for 'several months 
during the year 1914. 

Once aroused, the Mexicans were 
determined not to be cheated in their 
struggle for reform. I'enusiiano Car- 
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ranza, governor of the northern state 
of Coahuila, rebelled against Huerta. 
When Carranza gained strength, fur-- 
ther difficulties arose between the ttvo 
countries. War benveen the United 
States and Mexico ivas averted only 
by mediation offered by tlie so-called 
ABC Powers, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. In' 1915 tlie former dignified 
senator, Venustiano Carranza, was 
recognized by the United States as 
president of Mexico. Fighting still 
continued between various factions. 
By 1917, hotvever, Carranza was able 
to call together the leaders of the 
revolution at Queretaro, the totra 
■\vhere Juarez had forever silenced the 
hopes of Prince Maximilian. 

The famous Constitution of 1917 
tvas -written at Queretaro. Most of 
the document follotved rather closely 
the Judrez Constitution of 1857, 
which, in turn, had been based on 
the Constitution of tlie United States. 
Three famous articles, however, 
changed the -^vhole complexion of 
Mexican government. These were 
Articles 3, 27, and 123. The latter oc- 
cupied several pages in the printed 
document and defined in detail the 
rights of labor. It proved to be so 
popular that today “Articulo 123” is 
the name of an important street in 
Mexico City. Article 3 defined edu- 
cation as a duty of the state and not 
of the Church or other private agen- 
cies. Article 27 dealt -vsdtli the land, its 
o^vnership, its subdivision, and the 
mineral and oil rights. Here is to be 
found tlie vcr)' heart and soul of the 
revolution of 1910 against the dic- 
tator Diaz. From the time of the 
conquistadors the ownership of land 
by the few had constituted the great- 
est problem. Independence had ag- 


gravated the question. All efforts of 
the liberals to break up tlie great 
landed estates had actually resulted 
in their enlargement. The greatest 
complaint against Diaz was tliat he 
had abolished the ejido (tracts of 
land belonging to an Indian commu- 
nity) , and permitted his friends to 
take possession of these communal 
lands of the Indian pueblos, the only 
thing left to them. - 

Article 27 provided for the break- 
ing up of these great landed estates 
' and their distribution to the common 
people. This proved to be an enor- 
mous problem. However, by 1935, 
7,041 ejidos had been restored to 
895,284 heads of families. About one 
third of the land of these ejidos was 
tillable, and the other uvo thirds was 
pasturage. 

Closely connected ivith the land 
problem was that of labor. Most of 
the great estates counted thousands 
of peons tvho ■\vorked for the land- 
otvners with little possibility of es- 
cape. In the cities labor unions had 
been forbidden. The whole question 
of free and organized labor was of 
primary importance to Mexico. 
Twenty years after Article 123 had 
been theoretically adopted, most of 
the modern practices of labor, includ- 
ing the eight-hour day, bargaining 
between unions and companies, tlie 
protection of -women and cliildren in 
industry, and minimum -wages had 
been carried into practice. 

From the days of Cortds down to 
the modem industrialist, foreigners 
have dominated Mexico. The Con- 
stitution of 1917 set certain limits 
on these privileges— a foreigner o-ivm- 
ing property in Mexico must agree 
to have all legal questions in regard 
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to land settled by Mexican courts, and 
he must promise not to appeal to his 
oira government for adjustment. 
Since foreigners owned 97 per cent of 
the petroleum properties in Mexico, 
the provision concerning subsoil 
(mineral and oil) rights applied al- 
most solely to them. This provision, 
copied after an ancient Spanish and 
Mexican law, stated that all subsoil 
products belonged to the nation. These 
limitations immediately brought on 
strenuous protests from foreign prop- 
erty owners and their governments. 
It was not until November 19, 1941, 
with the threat of war hanging over 
the United States and Mexico, that 
final adjustments rs'ere made concern- 
ing the quarrel over the petroleum 
and land questions. 

The Church rvas affected by several 
articles in the constitution. It ^vill be 
remembered that the Constitution of 
1857 had confiscated the lands belong- 
ing to the Church. The Constitution 
of 1917 went further and declared 
that all ecclesiastical property would 
become the property of the nation. 


Church edifices might be used by 
local congregations who made appli- 
cation to the government for such use. 
Foreigners were prohibited from ex- 
ercising the ministry', that is, perform- 
ing the rites resers'cd for priest or 
pastor. These provisions caused as 
much protest as those limiting the 
economic rights of the foreigner. Af- 
ter a quarter century of struggle be- 
tween the Churclr and the state, peace 
was declared. 

Education in Mexico was pro- 
foundly affected by Article 3. The 
Roman, Catholic, Protestant, and 
otlier private scliools were compelled 
to submit to government supcr\'ision 
or close their doors. The federal gov- 
ernment endeavored to assume the 
complete responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the cliildrcn. Many a strug- 
gle ensued between the conserrntis’cs 
and liberals concerning the enforce- 
ment of Article 3, It will probably 
be some time before this question is 
entirely settled. The greatest im- 
provement in Mexico is due, how- 
ever, to the new developments in cdu- 
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cation. In 1921 the movement for 
rural schools was begun. The Mexi- 
can Educational Mission ^vas devel- 
oped, whereby some six dr eight ex- 
perts in teaching as many subjects 
would open an experimental school 
in a central village. To this school 
tvould be invited groups of teachers 
from neighboring totvns for the pur- 
pose of entering a month’s special 
training along the lines of socialized 
education. The rural schools cen- 
tered their attention on the develop- 
ment of the whole community. Adults 
as well as children tvere required to 
attend. The community was organ- 
ized for the purpose of improving its 
agriculture, its roads, its health, and 
its connections tvith the outside world. 
The rural schoolteachers became the 
protectors of the Indian and the lead- 
ers in every good cause. 

The most important chief execu- 
tives since the death of Carranza in 
1920 have been Generals Alvaro 
Obregdn, Plutarco Elias Calles, Li- 
zaro Cardenas, and Manuel A\ila 
Camacho. Obregdn assumed office on 
December 1, 1920. His administra- 
tion is best kno^vn for bringing a 
measure of order out of chaos and 
the development of rural scliools. 
Calles carried through a full four- 
year term (1924-1928) . His adminis- 
tration was noted for a clarification of 
some of the many difficulties bettveen 
Mexico and the United States, 
tlirough the friendship developed be- 
tween the president and the United 
States Ambassador, Dwight Morrow. 
Calles continued his influence in the 
government follo^ving his retirement. 
When he endeavored to dominate 
President Cardenas (1934-1940), he 
was exiled to the United States. 


Cardenas Befriends Indians and 
Labor. The social revolution begun 
in 1910 reached its height under Pres- 
ident Cirdenas. He distributed more 
land than all the other presidents 
combined. He took the side of labor 
in various struggles with industrial 
companies. When the British and 
North American oil companies re- 
fused to accept the demands of their 
workmen, tlie president took over 
their properties and conducted them 
as a government enterprise. As a 
friend of the common people, he 
spent much time traveling in rural 
•sections and consulting tvith the In- 
dians about their needs. When Loy- 
alist Spain was defeated by Franco, 
Cardenas demonstrated his friendship 
for democracy in the international 
field by inviting a large number of 
Spanish refugees to settle in Mexico. 
Rural education was greatly advanced 
during the administration of Cdr- 
denas. 

With the election of General Avila 
Camacho in 1940 evolution, rather 
the revolution, became the popular 
word. The new president announced 
a policy of peace with tlie Church and 
with the investors of foreign capital, 
and definitely sought the middle of 
the road in social reform. In 1942 
practically all the long-standing dis- 
putes between the United States and 
Mexico tverc settled. After a hundred 
years of almost continuous quarrel- 
ing, the two countries adopted a pol- 
icy of close co-operation. Mexico 
agreed to pay American otvners of 
land and oil properties the sums that 
an international commission should 
decide was just for properties, Aat 
had been expropriated. The United 
States agreed to loan Mexico tlic 
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This is a hemp-drj'ing scene in Yucatan. The henequen plant, from tvhich 
hemp is made, is allowed to grow for seven years before it is cut. The fleshy 
part of the plant is run through rollers. The fiber is then dried and shipped. 


needed money to finish the Pan- 
American Highway and to build steel 
and other factories tvhich ■would fur- 
nish the United States needed tear 
materials. On June 1, 1942, Mexico 
definitely became an ally of the 
United States and the other United 
Nations in the tvar against the Axis 
Powers. 

Movement for Social Justice. One 
of the most important events on, the 
American continent during the ttven- 
ticth century has been the Mexican 
revolution. Like the upheavals in 
Turkey, Russia, and China, it has 
compelled the people to re-tliink, and 
reorganize their life. I't preceded tire 


Russian revolution, to whidi it is 
often erroneously traced. At the be- 
ginning, under tire leadership of 
Madero, it was principally political, 
but, under tire group of progressive 
young men who surrounded Car- 
ranza, it became a sodal revolution 
whose basic clrarter is tire Constitu- 
tion of 1917. It stTis more than a mili- 
tary revolt. It was a social uphca\-al, 
a revolution that has affected the pub- 
lic mind. Probably not since the 
founding of dcmocraq’ in tlic United 
States has anytliing more original 
been undertaken in the New \Yorld. 
A North American capitalistic pat- 
tern of life is being reshaped by a 
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mestizo communal system. Private 
property and the modern machine are 
not eliminated but are subordinated 
to the welfare- of the community. The 
fundamental place of land in Mexican 
life is being emphasized. Loyalty to 
native values is superseding foreign 
imitation. 

Climate and Products. Mexico is 
no less diverse in its physical scene 
than it is in racial and cultural mat- 
ters. From snoAv-capped volcanoes one 
can descend to narrow, valley bottom 
lands and coastal lowlands. In the 
highlands the air is cool even in sum- 
mer, wliile in die low-lying regions 


die temperature becomes very uncom- 
fortable, especially in summer. To 
the mining engineer the rich ores of 
gold, silver, zinc, and copper and die 
vast oil fields make Mexico a land of 
golden, opportunity. But for farming, 
Mexico is a relatively poor countr)', 
since mucli of its land is too dry or 
too mountainous to be easily tilled. 
The main agi'icultural crops are corn, 
beans, cotton, . coffee, bananas, and 
chick peas. Henequen fiber (used in 
the making of rope) is cultivated in 
Yucatan and Campeche. More than 
100,000 tons of this fiber are produced 
and exported annually. 


Test Yourself I 

A. "What Is the Time-Order of Important Events in Mexico’s History? 
The events listed in the left-hand column are in the proper time-order, ivith 
nine blanks to be filled in from the items in the right-hand column. Select for 
eacli blank the event ivhich fits the time-order, and ivrite its letter in the space 
provided. {Note: Some of the correct choices can be made by diinking of their 
logical order, without knoiving the exact order from memory.) 


1 . 

2. Hidalgo launched the independ- 
ence movement 

3. 

4. Iturbide became emperor 

5. 

V 

6. Santa Anna became dictator 

7. 

8 . 

9. Juarez brought about the Reform 
of 1857 

10 . 

11. Diaz became president 

12 . 

13. 

14. CaiTanza announced Constitu- 
tion of 1917 

15. 

16. Camacho settled oil dispute with 
United States 


a. Madero revolted against Diaz 

b. The United States invaded Mexico 

c. Cardenas gave land to peons 

d. Morelos carried on fight for in- 
dependence 

e. Cortes started system of estates 
/. Texas won independence 

g. The United States seized Veracruz 

h. Juarez executed Maximilian 

I. Mexico copied the United States 
Constitution 
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B. The Problem o£ the Church. One o£ the long-standing problems of 
Mexico concerns the position of the Church. Hpre are Uvo questions concern- 
ing it. 

1. In the following list of possible reforms of the Churck since Mexico 
became independent, underline those which are discussed in this cn^pter: 

0 . It should not be supported by taxes (tithes) collected by the govern- 
ment. 

b. It should nofhave its own schools for cliildren. 

c. It should not have its otvn army. 

d. Its great estates should be either sold, or given, to the peons. 

e. It should cease to be the official church of Mexico. 


2. In the following list of Mexican leaders, underline those who advocated 
any of the above reforms— that is, were opposed to the power of the Churcli. 


a. Morelos 

b. Iturbide 

c. Farias 

d. Juarez 


e. Diaz 
/. Carranza 

g. Cardenas 

h. Santa .Anna 


C. Mexico and the United States. These two neighbors have had close, 
but not always harmonious, relations. In the following list of relationships 
between the two countries, underline those which have been exarriplcs of 
harmony or co-operation. (They are in clironological order.) 

1. Relationship between the United States Constitution and the Mexican 
Constitution of 1824. 

2. Ambassador Poinsett’s activities in Mexican politics. 

3. The relationship of United States settlers in Texas to their Mexican 
president. 

4. The boundary bettveen Texas and Mexico. 

, 5. The terms of peace in 1848. 

. 6. The policies of the two governments towards Maximilian. 

7. Wilson’s decision in regard to Veracruz. 

8. AVilson’s policy totvard Carranza’s claim to the presidency'. 

9. United States oil wells and the 1917 Constitution. 

10. The policies of the two governments toward World AFar II. 


D. Correspondence or Class Assignments 

1. AA^hy is the Mexican revolution of 1910 called "one of the most im- 
portant events on the American continent during the nventieth century”.'' 
Select at least three reasons, and explain each in a short paragraph. 

2. Compare Juarez with Lincoln, including such points as background, 
education and acliievements. 

3. Explain in detail the reasons for this statement about Mexico and the 
United States: "After a hundred years of almost continuous quarreling, the nvo 
countries adopted a policy of close co-operation.” 

A^ote: Do not forget to send for the End-of-Course Test, which you will 
take after completing this Course. See the instructions on “How to Use This 
Book.” 

Also, how is the Course Essay coming along? 
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E. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Chase, Stuart, Mexico (the entire book) . 

Gunther, John, Latin America, Ch. 3-7. 

Herring, Huoert, Good Neighbors. Ch. -7. 

Samuel Guy, Latin America, Its Place in World Life. Ch. 20. 

' Stewart and Peterson, Builders of Latin America. Ch. 15 (Diaz) ; Ch. 21 
(Cardenas) . ‘ 

Williams, M. W., People and Politics of Latin America. Ch. 20. 



X. CENTRAL AMERICA 


In Iot places has geography so 
dominated politics and foreign in- 
trigue as in Central America. This is 
because of three especially attractive 
routes for uniting the Atlantic and the 
Pacific— Panama, Nicaragua, and the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The six re- 
publics of Central America, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, Costa Rica, and netviy added 
Panama stretch 1,200 miles from the 
southern border of Mexico to Co- 
lombia. They, are of utmost interest 
to the United States. Even though 
they are sparsely settled for the most 
part, they constitute one of the most 
important strategic areas of the tvorld 
and are becoming increasingly val- 
uable economically. They lie ■wholly 
■within the tropics. Their rich soil 
and abundant rainfall make them a 
source of much agricultural ■wealtli. 

In colonial days, five of the divi- 
sions of Central America tyhich are 
notv republics ■were under the one 
Viceroyalty of Guatemala. Panama 
was then a part of the province which 
we now knotv as Colombia. The in- 
dependence of the provinces of the 
captaincy general of Guatemala was 
secured without great effort in 1821, 
and in 1823 they formed the United 
Prosinces of Central America, Un- 
fortunately local jealousies did not 
permit the continuance of the fed- 
eration, tvhich was dissolved by an 


act of its o^^m Congress on J^Iay 30, 
1838. 

Ever since that date the most dis- 
cussed subject is that of the reunion 
of these countries. Jealousy among 
local politicians and intrigues of for- 
eign countries have prevented the 
success of this effort. But the Central 
American countries are coming closer 
together. Their ultimate union nou' 
seems easier of attainment. 

Guatemala 

Guatemala is the largest in terri- 
tory and population of the Central 
American republics. Its people arc 
overwhelmingly Indian. Its gorgeous 
landscapes, snow-capped mountains, 
and picturesque lakes make it a raecca 
for visitors. Politically it has suffered 
much from despotic rulers, and has. 
at times, not escaped the imperialistic 
desires of Mexico, its northern neigh- 
bor. It in turn has often endeavored 
to impose its will on its smaller neigh- 
bors to the south. 

Politics. Guatemala’s story' from 
1838, when the Central American 
confederation broke up, revolves 
around four powerful rulers. The first 
of these teas a forceful Indian youth 
named Rafael Carrera, svho governed 
first as the head of the army and 
later, in 1844, as the president. Car- 
rera built up a strong following 
among the conservatives. WTcn an 
r5 




The republics of Central America and the West Indies today. 
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epidemic of cholera swept the coun- 
try in 1837, he capitalized on a story 
that the liberals had poisoned the 
wells to kill off the natives and pre- 
pare for a Protestant invasion from 
Great Britain. Under Carrera, Guate- 
mala had a period of relative tran- 
quillity. He was an absolute ruler. 
In 1847 he was compelled to retire 
from power. Two years later, how- 
ever, he came back supported by the 
devotion of a well-paid army, the 
masses of Indians who were blindly 
devoted to him, and the conservative 
property otvners, both native and for- 
eign. His grudge against the liberals 
was carried across national borders 
when he upset liberal regimes in El 
Salvador and Honduras. In 1851 he 
■was elected president for life and 
served in that office until his death in 
1865. 

The second strong man was Justo 
Rufino Barrios. Overturning the con- 
sers'ative president, Vicente Cema, 
in 1871, he initiatyd a liberal regime 
comparable to the one of Benito 
Juarez in Mexico. The building of 
railroads initiated prosperity, and the 
development of scliools gave hope to 
the people. But he ruled with an iron 
hand. His defeat came in the same 
t'vay as did that of other Central 
•American leaders— in an effort, in 
1885, to bring about tlte union of the 
five republics. 

General Barrios had tlie gift of sur- 
rounding himself with competent 
men. He brought teachers from Spain 
and Soutli America. He journeyed to 
Europe and returned by tray of the 
United States, where he signed’ an 
agreement witli President Grant for 
the building of a raihoad to connect 
Guatemala, through i^Iexico, tvitli the 


United States. Impatient for reforms, 
he ruled despotically. He was killed 
while at war tUth El Salvador in an 
effort to bring about the union of the 
Central American republics. 

Manuel Estrada Cabrera, eleven 
years after tlie death of General Bar- 
rios, succeeded in making himself dic- 
tator. He ruled from 189S to 1920. 
He lacked the culture and vision of 
the great Barrios. He teas of strong 
Indian blood, like his neighbor dic- 
tator, Porfirio Diaz, whom he imitated 
in his policy of co-operation ■jntlt tlie 
United States. But he never devel- 
oped the finer qualities of Diaz, tdiicli 
brought to the side of the Mexican 
ruler the intellectuals and tlie effi- 
ciency experts. His last years were 
spent as a tirtual prisoner in a for- 
tress near Guatemala City, hated by 
lai-ge numbers of his fellow citizens 
whom he had ruined. 

Jorge Ubico was a general, as had 
been his predecessors, when he as- 
sumed power in 1931. He initiated 
reforms along the lines of other mod- 
em dictators. I^Iodern roads, provi- 
sions against graft, social-insurance 
laws, and promotion of education 
were among his projects. He fostered 
a new constitution which provided for 
his continuance in poiver, six years 
after his re-election in 1937. 

Commerce and Climate. Guate- 
mala finds its main support in the ex- 
port of coffee and bananas. Much cot- 
ton and sugar are also produced. It 
has a good raihvay system ivhich con- 
nects tlie .Atlantic and the Pacific, as 
well as its northern and southern bor- 
ders with Mexico and El Salvador 
respectively. Since the completion of 
tlie Pan-.‘Vmcrican Highivay, the coun- 
try has a total of 3,000 miles of splen- 
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did roads, ■which add to its man'j' other 
attractions for tourists. Guatemala 
City, the capital, is 5,000 feet above 
sea level, ivith a delightful climate, 
attractive hotels, and interesting In- 
dian markets. 

Guatemala is the chief commercial 
country of Central America. It has 
an Atlantic seaboard of 70 miles and 
a PaciSc coast line of 200 - miles. 
About two thirds of the country— the 
tvestern and southern areas— is moun- 
tainous and volcanic. The altitude 
of the towns is from 1,000 to 8,000 
feet, and the climate is healthful and 
of an even, spring-like -tvarmth. The 
coast lands and nortliern region, low- 
lying and tropical, are covered with 
dense vegetation. There are t%s'o sea- 
sons— "ivet, from May to October, and 
dry, from November to April. The 
mean annual temperature in the tierra 
caliente, or lowlands, is about 80° F., 
and that of the templada about 58° F. 
The winter months are 6 to 12 degrees 
cooler than the hot months of March 
and April. The Cordillera of the 
Andes’ is towards the Pacific coast. 
Of the numerous volcanoes only two 
are still active. Fuego (12,581 feet), 
long extinct, erupted once more in 
1932 and is still smoking. 

Honduras 

The word Honduras signifies "the 
depths.” During the first years of the 
countr)’’s independence, tlie name did 
not seem inappropriate. Dominated 
by its oven^’helmingly more populous 
neighbors, Guatemala and El Salva- 
dor, Honduras suffered continuous 
interference from them. It has, like 
Belgium, been declared a neutral 
_ounir)' in efforts to protect it from 
^.^ts neighbors. Honduras has also been 


subject to peculiarly severe exploita- 
tion by foreign capital. A loan tras 
floated in London in 1865 to build a 
railroad from the sea to tlie capital. 
In 1942 die line had not yet been 
completed. Not more than a tenth of 
the loan of £500,000,000 has ever 
reached Honduras. / 

Politics. The great leader of Hon- 
duras was Francisco Mdrazdn. For an 
analysis of his character tve are in- 
debted to the distinguished traveler 
and diplomat from the United States, 
John L. Stephens. This talented 
gentleman, who traveled in and tvTote 
widely about Central America, de- 
scribed Morazan as "the best man 
in Central America.” He was the 
leader of the Central American Fed- 
eration, a man of advanced ideas even 
in the year 1821, when he joined in 
the declaration of independence from 
Spain. He sought aid from England 
to set up scliools for the common 
people. He copied latvs from tlie 
United States. But the barbarous 
hordes led by the Guatemalan con- 
servative Carrera, the fanaticism of 
other leaders, the lack of communica- 
tions, and the general backwardness 
of economic and social life hounded 
this great man to his death in 1842. 
He was killed in Costa Rica in a last 
supreme effort to bring about the re- 
establishment of the Central Ameri- 
can Federation. 

The political history for the next 
seventy-five years was one of continual • 
armed struggle. In 1911, when the 
government ivas overthrown by Man- 
uel Bonilla, tlie United States called 
a conference of revolutionary' leaders 
aboard the U. S. S. Tacoma to restore 
order. Bonilla was alloived to retain 
the presidency. At Bonilla's death, in 
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1913, Dr. Francisco Bertrand, the -vace- 
president, succeeded him, ruling from 
1913 to 1920. In 1933 a strong man. 
General Tiburcio Carias Andino, be- 
came president. Like General Ubico 
of Guatemala, he had the constitution 
changed to authorize him to continue 
in office beyond his regular term. 

Economic and Social Status. Hon- 
duras has about one million people. 
Its backwardness is due to its isola- 
tion and to the fact that its political 
life has been continually upset. It 
has been dra-wn into practically every 
one of the numerous Central Ameri- 
can wars. Lack of adequate means of 
transportation is another reason for 
its slow progress. The airplane has 
had a remarkable influence in advanc- 
ing tlie life of the people in the last 
ten years. The main agricultural prod- 
ucts of Honduras are bananas, corn, 
cacao, tobacco, and coffee. Mahogany, 
gold, and silver are important ex- 
ports. 


El Salvador 

El Salvador is unique for several 
reasons. It is the most densely popu- 
lated countr)' on tlie American main- 
land. It is the only Central American 
countr)' facing entirely on tlie Pacific. 
It is especially strong in its foreign 
policy and in 1920, before joining the 
League of Nations, asked the United 
States for a definition of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is the only .American re- 
public that ever asked to be taken into 
tlie United States as a free and sov- 
ereign state. The occasion of this re- 
markable petition tvas tvhen the ill- 
fated Emperor Iturbide of Mexico 
threatened to add Central America to 
his proposed empire. In these days of 
.tvorld tension the following paragraph 


of the appeal whicli El Salvador made 
at that time is wortli recalling: 

You, heroic people of North America, 
you who also suffered for long years servi- 
tude and oppression, tvho gained your 
liberty, making for yourselves laivs which 
have made you prosperous and happy; 
you tvho see in every man a brother and 
in ever)' American a being w’ortliy of your 
help— do not deny us our desire, admit us 
to your Union, grant protecrion to a 
people who have long suffered oppression 
and w'hose aim is to be free. 

By Act of Congress, El Salvador de- 
clared its annexation to the United 
States of America on November 22, 
1822, confirmed by tlie Decree of De- 
cember 2 of the same year. The Act of 
Annexation and the Decree were sent 
u'ith the appeal to tlie Congress of tlie 
United States by ttvo special envoys 
and members of Congress, Juan Man- 
uel Rodriguez and Manuel Jose Arce. 
The Emperor Iturbide protested this 
move to tlie United States, and the 
Congress rejected the petition. Mean- 
while Iturbide’s empire crumbled and 
the Central American • Federation 
was established. The Salvadorean pa- 
triot, Manuel Jos^ Arce, tvas elected 
its first president and was recalled 
from his mission in the United States 
to take the leadership of the neiv con- 
federation. 

After independence was declared, 
the great Salvadorean Jos6 Sim6n 
Canas was sent as representative to the 
Congress of the Confederation from 
El Salvador. He was in extremely poor 
health at the time, but he accepted the 
appointment in order that he might 
present personally to the Congress a 
motion. He said, in part: 

, If I were dying, ei en, I ivould come, to 
present a motion benefidal to helpless 
humanity, with .all tlie energy that a 
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representative of the people should dis- 
play, in promoting matters of great inter- 
est to the welfare of the country and to 
society. I move that before any business 
of the day be transacted this Congress de- 
clare our brothers, the slaves, free citizens. 

This motion was carried unani- 
mously, and the words of Canas were 
so inspiring and sincere that no one 
in Central America asked any indem- 
nification whatever for freeing the 
slaves, despite the fact that there was 
such a provision in the act itself. This 
was accomplished some forty years be- 
fore the Emancipation Proclaination 
of Abraham Lincoln; 

The last president of the Central 
American Federation was General 
Francisco Morazan of Honduras. In 
his tvill he left his ashes to El Salvador. 
Today they rest in the cemetery'of the 
city of San Salvador. 

Politics, From 1842-1845, El Salva- 
dor was united to Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras. In 1846 Eugenio Aguilar, a 
liberal, was made president. But he 
could not retain his seat because of 
the opposition of the clergy. Francisco 
Duehas, in 1852, endeavored to intro- 
duce financial and educational better- 
ment. Constant interference on die 
part of Cairera and other dictators of 
Guatemala and backward economic 
conditions delayed progress. In 1880 a 
netv constitution was approved under 
President Rafael Zaldivar, ■who was 
elected for a second term. From 1895 
to 1898 the countjy ■\s'as again united 
■'vith its neighbors, Honduras and 
Nicaragua. 

Six presidents ruled El Salvador 
to 1942. Along with po- 
litical disturbances it \s’as a period of 
progress. In 1931 a revolution placed 
General Maximiliano Hernandez Mar- 


tinez in power. In spite of his profes- 
sorial appearance and a certain inter- 
est in the welfare of the laboring 
classes, he displayed a strong ann on 
occasion. An uprising that he clainred 
was started by Communists in 1932 
was put down svith great cruelty. Be- 
cause the country resigned from the 
League of Nations in 1937, ptirdiasccl 
planes from Italy, recognized the go\- 
ernment of Manchukuo, and stopped 
immigration from the Near East, it 
was reported that the government fav- 
ored the Axis powers. Hotvever, fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the second 
World War, El Salvador shotved a de- 
sire to co-operate with the United 
States. Along with the other Central 
American countries, it declared war 
on the Axis powers in December of 
1941. A new constitution wa.s adopted 
in 1939, which extended President 
Martinez’ tenn until 1915. 

Since the establishment of the re- 
public El Salvador has progressed 
steadily. In 1841 the Unisersity of El 
Salvador was founded. .All education 
is secular, with primary and higher 
education equally free. The former is 
compulsory. zMthough the people arc 
Roman Catholic for the most part, the 
separation of Church and state oc- 
curred in 1886, and there is complete 
freedom of worship in the country. 
Boundary disputes ii.rvc been settled 
amicably, and El Salvador is on 
friendly terms with its neighbors. 

Products and Industries. This agri- 
cultural land finds its main wealth in 
the high quality of its coffee, which 
represents about 90 per cent of the 
country's exports. Other exports in- 
clude balsam — erroneously known .as 
“balsam of Peru,” because in the co- 
lonial days Spain routed exports bv 
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■vs’ay of Pa-u — sugar, indigo, and hene- 
quen (the fibers of %vhich are used to 
make binder twine) . How'ever, in the 
last fetv years El Salvador has taken 
on an industrial aspect: tlie textile and 
shoe industries export their ■^v’ares to 
the neighboring countries; the indus- 
try of henequen bags (for the ship- 
ment of agricultural products) is well 
established. Textile mills supply an 
important part of the local needs. 
Pharmaceutical products of standard 
quality are now being manufactured. 
Mining is also an important factor in 
El Salvador’s economic life. Gold, 
silver, and coal form the principal 
mineral deposits. There are other 
products -which will surely attract the 
tourist but which cannot be classed as 
industries: articles -ivoven from fibers, 
saddles, earthen^vare, leather goods, 
and silk goods from native looms. In 
normal times El Salvador imports 
chiefly from the .United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany. 

The Republic of El Salvador is one 
of the smallest in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, containing only slightly more 
than 13,000 square miles. It is one 
thirteenth the area df Central Amer- 
ica and about the size of the state of 
Maryland. Its population of 1,750,000 
gives it a density of 133 to tlie square 
mile, as compared -with 42 to tlie 
square mile in the United States. The 
section of the Pan-American Highway 
through El Salvador is an all-paved 
road -which has been in use for some 
time. 

Nicaragua 

The whole history of Nicaragua re- 
volves around the possibilities of tlie 
construction of a trans-isthmian canal. 
First, a feiv ivords about its geography 


are necessary. The east coast is a wild 
region, completely separated from the 
main section of tlie republic, which is 
centered in tlie ivest. Great Britain 
and otlier foreign countries used the 
Mosquito Indians and other portions 
of the backward population on the 
Gulf of. Mexico side to plot against 
the capital at Managua. The San Juan 
River, bounding Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua, is the only approach to the east 
coast. The proposed canal route would 
bring ships from the Gulf of Mexico 
up the San Juan River to the great 
Lake Nicaragua. From the ivest bank 
of this lake it is only about twenty-two 
miles to the Pacific Ocean. 

A revieiv of the hundred years of 
Nicaraguan history is difficult without 
making it a mere catalogue of dicta- 
tors and intrigues -u'ith foreign poiv- 
ers. IVhen the Central American Fed- 
eration broke up in 1838, the country 
adopted its own constitution and 
started on the precaidous road of self- 
government. As early as 1841 Presi- 
dent Pablo Benigno had a dispute 
with Great Britain concerning the sov- 
ereignty of the San Juan River. The 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 is^as an 
agreement that neither the United 
States nor Great Britain -iVould seek 
exclusive control over any future canal. 

William "Walker. The famous Wil- 
liam Walker -ivith his band pf adven- 
turers arrived in Nicaragua in 1855. 
Walker, -who -ivas born in Nashville, 
Tennessee, in I824j was a man with 
some education and broad experience. 
He was a self-appointed agent of the 
United States to enlarge its territor)'. 
He had led an expedition to the 
nortliwestern part of Mexico but was 
defeated in his idea of declaring that 
region independent. He turned up in 
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Nicaragua in 1855 with fifty-seven 
men. These were soon increased to 
several hundred. He attacked the 
town of Rivas, from which, hot^ever, 
he was compelled to withdraw. Later 
he returned to battle, defeated the so- 
called Legitimist- forces, and marched 
against their stronghold, the city of 
Granada. He entered into negotiations 
with the Granada leaders and set up 
Patricio Rivas as president. He had 
himself appointed commanded of the 
army. IValker tlien re-enforced his 
array rvith more North American ad- 
venturers. When General Corral, then 
secretary of war, plotted against him. 
Walker had Corral arrested and shot. 
He declared himself president of Nica- 
ragua, legalized slavery, executed two 
North American traitors, and confis- 
cated the property of the enemy. Grad- 
ually he antagonized all the Central 
American states. He also made the 
mistake of quarreling with the man- 
agers of the Transit Company, the 
American corporation which had the 
concession of transit across the Isth- 
mus. As a result, he lost their help in 
the transportation of soldiers and sup- 
plies. Hard pressed by the united Cen- 
tral American forces, IValker was de- 
feated and eventually surrendered to 
the commander of in American war- 
ship (1857) . Three years later, when 
he returned to Honduras, he was 
taken prisoner by a captain of the 
British Navy and was surrendered to 
the Honduran autiiorities. He was 
tried and exeaitcd on September 12, 
1860. Thus ended the noted filibus- 
ter’s efforts to lengthen the lifeline of 
the United States by expansion' in tlte 
Central .American area. 

The United States Takes a Hand. 
No sooner had Walker been disposed 


of than opposing factions were again 
at each other’s throats. In 1893 there 
appeared a brilliant young liberal, 
Jose Santos Zelaya, rcho dominated 
the republic from 1894 to 1909. His 
methods gradually became dictatorial 
because of constant revolts on tlic part 
of the consers'ative party. Zelaya also 
interfered in the affairs of neighbor- 
ing states. The United States disliked 
the tactics of Zelaya and feared that 
he would not favor a concession to tliis 
country for building a canal. Conse- 
quently, when a revolution was started 
against the dictator, the United States 
inteia'ened to back Juan Estrada, who 
became president. Intervention — that 
is, the poliq' of sending soldiers to 
protect United States interests in cer- 
tain Latin-American countries — be- 
came the rule during this period. From 
that time until 1933, with the excep- 
tion of a brief period of time, a 
strong guard of United States ma- 
rines was kept in Managua, the cap- 
ital. During those years the presidents 
of Nicaragua tvere usually chosen with 
tlie advice of the United States. Suclt 
a president was .Adolfo Diaz, who was 
inaugurated on May 1 1, 1911, and who 
was maintained in office during his 
presidential term by the help of the 
United States. In 1914 the Bryan- 
Chamorro Treaty, which gave the 
United States the privilege of building 
an inter-oceanic canal, was signed. 

In the next election General Emili- 
ano Chamorro, the joint author of the 
treaty, u-as chosen president, again 
with the help of the United States, and 
served until 1921. In 1923 Chamorro 
led a revolution against President 
Carlos Solorzano and unseated him. 
The United States refused to recog- 
nize die new government and forced 
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elections to be held. As a result, Adolfo 
Diaz again became president. The fa- 
mous rebel, Agustino Sandino, started 
a revolution in the jungles of the east 
coast and proved too difficult for the 
United States marines to capture. In 
1932 Dr. Sacasa was elected to the 
president:)' and serv'ed a four-year 
term. General Anastasio Somoza, head 
of the national guard, which had been 
trained by the marines, juggled him- 
self into tlie presidenq' in 1936. In 
the meantime, Sandino had agreed to 
work with tlie government. However, 
in 1937 he was waylaid and assassi- 
nated as he was leaving President 
Somoza’s residence. Although Presi- 
dent Hoover had announced his in- 
tention of withdrawing the marines 
from Nicaragua, Uiey tvere not fully 
retired until 1933, under President 
Roosevelt’s administration. 

Economic and Social Development. 
In the population of Nicaragua, 
which numbers about 650,000, there 
is a great deal of racial intermixture. 
This has resulted in less inequality 
between classes than in some other 
countries of Latin America. Granada 
is the center of wealdi, tlie home of 
the wealthy planters, while the rival 
city, Leon, is the liberal center, where 
there are large numbers of wTiters, 
teacliers, and students. The chief in- 
dustries are agriculture and mining. 
The major commercial products are 
coffee, bananas, gold, cotton, lumber, 
hides, and skins. 


Costa Rica 

Costa Rica is outstanding, not only 
in Central America, but in all Spanish 
.America for its splendid record in de- 
mocraq' and education. It joined tlie 
Central .American Federauon in 1821, 


but -was in and out of that unsteady 
union until its extinction in 1838. 

Political Developments. In 1830 
President Juan Rafael Mora in- 
augurated economic and govern- 
mental reforms. In 1838, when inde- 
pendence was declared, JBraulio Cai-- 
rillo became president. His govern- 
ment was overthrown by General 
Francisco Morazdn in an effort again 
to restore the Central American Fed- 
eration.' Carrillo was captured and 
shot by his enemies. Costa Rica en- 
tered a period of anarchy similar to 
her sister republics, whicli lasted until 
1849 when former President Mora 
again took office. He restored order 
and initiated reforms. A half-dozen 
presidents ruled between 1859 and 
1870, when a strong-arm government 
was initiated by Tomds Guardia. He 
imposed a new centralized constitu- 
tion in December, 1871, which has 
been only slightly clianged since then. 
Guardia died in 1882, while president. 
Clericals and liberals swapped power 
from then until tlie election of Ber- 
nardo Soto in 1886, and Rafael IgM- 
■sias y Castro in 1894, when the coun- 
try began to enter its modern period. 
One of tlie youngest presidents, Al- 
fredo Gonzales Flores, in 1914, initi- 
ated reforms in regard to the banana 
and oil industries. He was soon over- 
thrown. The United States refused to 
recognize the next president, Federico 
Tinoco, on the basis of the rule of the 
State Department tliat governments 
securing power by revolution were not 
acceptable to Washington. The grand 
old man, Ricardo Jimdnez Orca- 
mundo*, was elected president in 1910, 
in 1924, and in 1932. 'When the popu- 
lace clamored for another term in 
1936, he threatened to call out the 
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Raising bananas has become a big business in Costa Rica and other Caribbean 
countries. Most o£ the bananas are shipped to the United States. 


police to prevent demonstrations in 
favor of his candidac}’. 

Ledn Cortes Castro succeeded Jimd- 
nez in 1936. His program embraced 
economic stabilization, anti-commu- 
nism, and a general improvement of 
agricultural conditions. The proper- 
ties of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company of New York were expropri- 
ated, with indemnity to the company. 
A tax expert from Chile was engaged. 
A Board of Agricultural Co-operation 
was organized. The forty-)ear bound- 
ary dispute with Panama was settled. 

On May 1, 1940, President Rafael 
Angel Calderdn Guardia began his 
term, rrhicli was later extended by 


congress from four to six years. He aji- 
nounced close co-operation with the 
United States. Simultaneously with 
the United States, Costa Rica declared 
war on tlie Axis •when Japan attacked 
Hawaii. 

Social and Economic Life. The 
countr)'’s first thought has been about 
education, public health, and pub- 
lic works. Costa Rica is a democ- 
racy, with the three brandies of gov- 
ernment, cxeaitivc, legislative, and ju- 
dicial. The president may not succeed 
himself, nor can any relative of the 
president succeed him in the onicc. 
The dtizens not only have the right 
to vote but must do so under penalty 
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of a fine. The population, tvhich is 
distinctly white, lives for the most part 
on small plantations in relative pros- 
perity. 

Agriculture is the main industry in 
Costa Rica. Coffee, bananas, cacao, 
lumber, and honey are tlie main farm 
products that are exported. Gold, 
mineral earths, tuna fish, and hides 
are other products that are exported. 

Panama 

Panama was a part of Colombia un- 
til the revolution of 1903, which sepa- 
rated it from the motlierland. It has 
always had a certain amount of au- 
tonomy. In 1830 a revolution tempo- 
rarily established Panama’s independ- 
ence, but the country soon returned 
to Colombia. The most important 
event in the life of Panama was tlie 
building of a railway by United States 
engineers across the isthmus in 1855. 
At that time there was much rivalry 
between the United States and Great 
Britain concerning the canal route. 

Early Plans for a Canal. The dig- 
ging of a canal aaoss the Isthmus of 
Panama was first planned by the 
Spaniards in early colonial histor}'. 
The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 
provided for a canal to be constructed 
by private capital and controlled by 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
such otlier potvers as might unite in 
guaranteeing its complete neutrality. 
The organization of a French company 
by De Lesseps and the prospect of 
speedy construction of a canal by tlie 
French led to a change in the policy 
of die United States. This change was 
announced by President Hayes, -when 
he declared in 1880 that any canal 
that might be constructed between die 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans should be 


under the control of the United States; 
and that such a canal should be con- 
sidered “a part of the coast line of the 
United States.” 

But Great Britain refused to waive 
her rights as provided in the treaty. 
She was asked to reconsider die tdiole 
matter. At last, after, many struggles 
and changes, a new treaty w'as drawn 
up on November 1, 1901. This new 
document (the Hay-PauncefoteTreaty) 
repealed in express terms the Clay- 
ton-Buhver agreement. It provided 
that the United States might construct 
a canal and have “the exclusive man- 
agement and policing of it.” 

After the French had abandoned the 
project, the United States decided to 
select the Panama route in preference 
to the route through Nicaragua, tvliich 
had also been the subject of consider- 
ation. In January, 1903, the United 
States signed an agreement with the 
Colombian representative in Washing- 
ton promising to pay $10,000,000 cash 
and an annuity of $250,000 for the 
lease of a strip of land six miles vade 
across the isthmus. The United States 
was so anxious to have the canal built 
immediately thaf Colombia was 
warned that the treaty must be 
passed without any amendment or de- 
lay. 

Panama’s Independence Is Secured. 
The Colombian Congress rejected 
the treaty by the unanimous vote of 
the seriate. President Theodore Roose- 
velt later declared tliat this action ivas 
due to the "anti-social spirit” of Co- 
lombia and the greed of tlie govern- 
ment leaders. However, the United 
States Minister had repeatedly warned 
his government that there "was a "tre- 
mendous tide of public opinion against 
the canal treaty.” The people of Co- 
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lombia felt that Panama was their 
greatest asset. They knew that, in spite 
of his threats, President Roosevelt was 
determined not to take the Nicaragua 
route. Consequently, they opposed the 
treaty, hoping to get better terms and 
resers'e more control over the isthmus. 

The people of Panama considered 
that the failure of Colombia to sign 
the treaty tvas a sacrifice of their inter- 
ests. Dr. Amador Guerrero visited the 
United States and confened tvith -va- 
rious important men concerning the 
advisability of Panama’s revolting. 
The Secretary of State, one of those 
men consulted, tvas of course guarded 
in his replies but outlined what he 
considered the rights and duties of the 
United States under the Treaty of 
184.6 by ts’hich tve had the right to 
intervene in Panama to prevent dis- 
orders if the)' interfered tvith free 
transit across the isthmus. 

Soon after Dr. Guerrero returned 
to Panama, the United States gunboat 
Nashville arrived off Colon. Three 
other warships had received orders to 
proceed “within easy distance of the 
isthmus, in the event of need arising.” 
Ttvo days after the Colombian Con- 
gress had adjourned, orders were 
cabled to the American naval com- 
manders to keep the transit open and 
to “prevent the landing of any armed 
force with hostile intent, either gov- 
ernment or insurgent, at any point 
within fifty miles of Panama.” It can 
hardly be denied that the situation 
thus created was very favorable to 
revolution. 

The revolutionists -were slow in tak- 
ing advantage of their opportunities, 
seemingly causing some impatience in 
Washington. .-Vt 3:40 p.m., Novem- 
ber 3, tlie following dispatcli was sent 


to the American consuls at Panama 
and Colon; “Uprising on Isthmus re- 
ported. Keep Department promptly 
and fully informed. Loomis, Acting.” 
At 8: 15 P.M., a reply -^vas received from 
Consul Ehrman at Panama: “No up- 
rising yet. Reported will be in the 
night. Situation is critical.” At 9:50 
P.M., a second dispatch was received 
from the same source; “Uprising oc- 
curred tonight; 6; no bloodshed. Army 
and Navy officials taken prisoners. 
Gos-ernment will be organized to- 
night.” 

The few Colombian troops on the 
isthmus were re-embarked after their 
officers had appraised the situation. 
United States Marines, landed from 
the gunboat Nashville, maintained 
order. Just four days later the United 
States Government recognized the Re- 
public of Panama. A week later the 
minister of the Panama Republic, 
being in IVashington when appointed, 
was received by President Roosevelt. 

The President justified his course 
in a special message to Congress on 
January 4, 1901. He held that Co- 
lombia was not entitled "to bar the 
transit of the world’s traffic across the 
isthmus,” and that the intervention of 
the United States was justified; (I) by 
our treaty rights; (2) by our national 
interests; (3) by the interests of col- 
lective civilization. 

Problems in the Canal Zone. The 
agreement made between the United 
States and Panama provided, noi 
for the sale, but for the lease for 99 
years, of the ten-mile wide Canal Zone 
strip to the United States. The icnd- 
cncy- of the latter country to consider 
the zone as its complete property wa<. 
to raise many questions. Tiiere were 
other points of diflcrcnce as to how 
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far the United States, in order to 
assure tlie protection of the canal, 
should inter\'ene in the affairs of Pan- 
ama. At first, the militar)' authorities 
in the zone, assumed it i\’as their busi- 
ness to keep order, suppress revolu- 
tions, and supervise the elections in 
Panama proper. This led to the early 
disbanding of Panama’s small army 
and the maintenance merely of a 
police force for the punishment of 
minor offenses. 

Another problem ^vas that of trade 
rivalries. Government commissaries 
sold goods to employees of the canal at 
greatly reduced prices. Panamanians 
tended to buy their goods in the com- 
missaries in the zone, rather than in 
those on their side of tlie street Avhich 
was the. dividing line between the 
two governments in the cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon. Speaking for their 
merchants, the Panamanian officials 
constantly protested against commis- 
saries selling to outsiders. The zone 
authorities made efforts to limit sales 
to their otvn employees. But such a 
situation is not easily controlled and 
continues to be a bone of contention. 

The question of efficient sanitation 
was from the first a fruitful source of 
disagreement. The failure of tlie 
French was due chiefly to their in- 
ability. to conU'ol yellow fever and 
malaria. The success of the United 
States, on the other hand, was due in 
a considerable degree to the rigid 
control of tlie breeding places of the 
yellow-fever mosquito. In order to 
carry' out this process, as well as other 
sanitaiy' measures for the control of 
malaria, tlie whole territoiy' had to be 
patrolled. In 1905 Panama officially 
turned over to the great health au- 
thority, Dr. %Villiam C. Gorgas, of 


the Canal Zone, the right to control 
healtli measures in tlie Panamanian 
cities of Panama and Colon. Only 
with sucli siveeping authority "was Dr. 
Gorgas enabled to make the remark- 
able healtli record whicli even today 
ranks as one of the ivorld’s greatest 
miracles of sanitary engineering. 

Panama Asks the United States to 
Intervene. Party strife broke out in 
1908 when a coalition of liberals and 
consen'atives opposed President Guer- 
rero’s attempt to place Ricardo Arias 
in office as his successor. Both parties 
asked that an American commission 
be appointed to listen to electoral 
complaints, but the Guerrero govern- 
ment had joined in this request only 
because of diplomatic pressure. Arias 
soon aftenvard witlidreiv his candi- 
dacy. In 1912 a similar situation, 
arose. This time, hoivever, it was com- 
plicated by the fact tliat the liberals 
had a majority in congress and could 
thus control the electoral machinery, 
while the government forces could 
count on the police. Under these cir- 
cumstances both sides asked for Amer- 
ican supervision. A committee of high 
American officials, ivith more than two 
hundred assistants, took charge of tlie 
election. But before the voting took 
place, the administration party ivith- 
drew entirely from the election, claim- 
ing that it had not received fair treat- 
ment. Dr. Belisario Porras, the leader 
of the liberal party, became president. 
Since he refused to accept United 
States supen'ision of the election of 
1916, the opposition refused to take 
part in it. His successor died after 
tivo years in office, and Porras was 
again elected acting president. This 
took place, hou'ever, only after a 
violent controversy during which 
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United States troops took over the 
policing o£ Panama City and Col6n. 
This taking over of the police powers 
climaxed a series of difficulties such 
as clashes, ending in fatalities, be- 
tween the police and United States 
soldiers or sailors. At the same time 
that the police force was reformed, the 
United States insisted on reforms in 
the government’s financial administra- 
tion. In 1918 a law tras passed pro- 
viding for the appointment of a “fiscal 
agent,” to be selected tvith the help 
of the United States, who tvas to be a 
sort of financial adviser and comp- 
troller. 

Rodolfo Chiari, a political associate 
of Dr. Porras, became president in 
1924. His government signed a new 
treaty with the United States on 
July 28, 1926. This contained a num- 
ber of important provisions, sucli as 
the one which stated that Panama was 
to cede a part of Col6n to the United 
States and receive in return financial 
aid in the construction of a highway 
across the isthmus. Article’ XI of the 
treaty protidcd that' Panama tvould 
consider itself in a state of war -when- 
ever the United States became in- 
volved in any hostilities. There tvas 
much opposition in the Panamanian 
Congress to these two proposals, and 
the ratification of the treaty ts-as de- 
feated. By this time there was be- 
ginning to be some change in tlie 
Caribbean polity' of the United States, 
and this was reflected in tlie inaeased 
amount of responsibility which was 
left to the Panamanian authorities. 
After 1918 elections were conducted 
without United States interference or 
supen'ision. After 1922 the powers of 
the United States Inspector General of 
Police and of tltc fiscal agent were 


■ somewhat curtailed. Until 1931, how- 
ever, it was taken for granted iliat 
any serious disorder or attempted 
revolution would be suppressed at 
once by the United States. 

.Recent Relations with ilte Unit& 
States. There tvas growing discontent 
with political conditions in Panama. 
On January 2, 1931, a group of oj> 
ponents of tlie president seized con- 
trol of Panama City. There teas some 
fighting, in which several policemen 
were killed, but the United States 
did not intervene. In 1932 Harmodio 
Arias, one of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion, became president. .Adjustments 
were made in a manner satisfactory to 
Panama when Arias visited the United 
States in 1933, but a new dispute arose 
in 1934. ‘When the United States de- 
creased tlie gold content of the dollar 
and attempted to pay die canal an- 
nuity in the new currency, Panama 
would not accept papnent on siidi a 
basis. 

A new treaty, signed at \\’’ashington 
on March 2, 1936, dealt with this 
matter and made important conces- 
sions to Panama’s national pride and 
her material interests. Her independ- 
ence was no longer formally guaran- 
teed by tlie United States. The United 
States Government gave up its riglu 
to intervene for the purpose of main- 
taining order in Panama City ami 
Coldn, and gave up tlie right to take 
additional land outside the zone for 
canal purposes. Article X of the nciv 
treaty provided that in case of war or 
threat of aggression the tivo govern- 
ments would act to protect their com- 
mon interests and ivould enter into 
consultations regarding measures con- 
sidered necessary by citJicr govcni- 
. merit. 
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The election in -^diich the successor 
of Harmodio Arias was chosen in 1936 
was one of the most closely contested 
in the history of Panama. The official 
candidate, Juan Demostenes Arose- 
mena, was declared ineligible, but 
■was finally elected. In the election of 
1940, the' government candidate was 
Dr. Arnulfo Arias, brother of Har- 
modio Arias. A few months after his 
election the constitution was sus- 
pended. The opponents of the gov- 
ernment accused the president of 
establishing a dictatorship with fascist 
tendencies. The suspicions that Arias 
leaned toward dictatorship grew when, 
in October, 1941, he forbade die arm- 
ing of Panamanian merchant ships. 


This -was important because a large 
number of ships owned by United 
States companies had been registered 
under the flag of Panama, and several 
had been sunk in the war zone. The 
day after this decree was issued. Arias 
flew secretly to Habana, vs’here, as he 
said later; he wanted to consult an 
oculist. His cabinet declared that he 
had forfeited the presidency by leav- 
ing the country without the necessary' 
permission from Congi-ess. There- 
upon Ricardo Adolfo de la Guai'dia 
ivas installed as president. The new 
administration immediately made 
clear the fact that it intended to co- 
operate with the United States in 
hemisphere defense. 


Test Yourself! 


A. Who Are These Characters in Central American Histor)'? The folloiv- 
ing names are important in the development of the Central American republics. 
For each statement, ivrite in the parentheses the letter of the name whidi 
matches it. (Notice that tliere aie more names tlian statements.) 


а. Barrios 

б. Morazdn 

c. Cahas 

d. "Walker 

e. Cortes Castro 

f. De Lesseps 


g. Guerrero 

h. Arnulfo* Arias 
I. Hay 

;. Bry’an 
k. Gorgas 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

■( ) 

'.■k 

) 


1. President of Panama who refused to arm merchant ships in 1941. 

2. Costa Rican president who expropriated Electric Bond and Share Co. • 

3. The Guatemalan president whose reforms are comparable to those 
of Judrez. 

4. United States soldier of fortune who became president of Nicaragua. 

5. United States Secretary of State who made the treaty for Nicaragua 
canal rights. 

6. Panama leader who talked with U. S. officials about plans for a 
revolution. 

7. Salvadorean who proposed abolition of slavery- in Central America. 
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( ) 8. United States official' tvho made treaty ivith Britain, giving us con- 

trol of proposed interocean canal. 

( ) 9. United States doctor who conquered yellow fever in Panama. 

( ) 10. The Honduran who led in founding the Central American Federa- 
tion. 


B. The Interocean Canal. This question attempts to emphasize the time- 
order of the important steps in the story. The events listed in the left-hand 
column are in the correct time-order. Fill in the blank spaces ivith the letter 
of the proper event selected from the right-hand column. 


1. Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 

2 . 

3. Hayes said U. S. must build the 
canal 

4. 

5. 

6. Panama revolted 

7. 

8. Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 

9. 

10. President Arias was ousted 


a. United States intervened in Pan- 
ama election 

b. De Lesseps planned the canal 

c. Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 

d. United States gave up the right to 
intervene in Panama 

e. Colombia rejected the United 
States treaty 


C. Important Points about Central America. Each of the following state- 
ments is accompanied by four completing phrases, one of svhich is incorrect. 
Cross out the incorrect completing plnase. 

1. United States relations with Panama have involved conflicts over the 
following problems since the building of the canal began; 

a. United States control of health and sanitation. 

b. United States supervision of Panama elections since 1918. 

c. United States adviser on Panama’s finances. 

d. United States intervention in Panama in case of disorder. 

2. Costa Rica is outstanding in Central America in that she; 

a. Has had a number of revolutions. 

b. Had a president, Jimdnez, who threatened those who demonstrated 
in favor of his re-election. 

c. Has a population almost completely white. 

d. Requires citizens to vote or be fined. 

3. In United States-Nicaraguan relations; 

a. IVilliam Walker’s plan's were opposed by the Nicaraguan patriots. 

b. Bryan obtained for the United States the right to build a canal. 

c. General Sandino was allied with the United States Marines, 

d. The Marines were finally wdthdras'.m after 1932. 

4. The most important products of Central America are: 

a. Coffee c. Silk textiles 

b. Bananas d. Cacao 
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D. Correspondence or Class Assignments ' 

1. Trace the history’ of United States relations trith Panama by explaining 
tlie significance of these treaties; Clayton-Bulwer, Hay-Pauncefote, United 
States-Panama (both 1903 and 1936) . 

2. Why were United States Marines stationed in Nicaragua, but not in 
Guatemala? IVhat made possible their witlidrawal? ' 

3. In what tvays is Costa Rica outstanding in Central America? Mention 
at least three points in your answer. 

E. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Gunther, John, Inside Latin America. Ch. 8-10. 

■ Herring, Hubert, Good Neighbors, pp. 299-305. 

Williams, M. W., People and Politics of Latin America. Ch. 19. 


XL THE WEST INDIES 


The Mediterranean Sea and the 
Caribbean Sea are the most important 
trade routes in the rv’orld. In the fu- 
ture the, two great twin seas, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 
may prove to be even more important 
than the Mediterranean. The waters 
of the Caribbean Sea cover a system 
of mountains, tire higher ranges and 
peaks of rvhich form the thousands of 
islands, many volcanic, which dot the 
sea. In addition to the three inde- 
pendent island republics of Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti, there 
are islands flying the flags of the 
United States, England, Holland, 
France, and Venezuela. All of them 
together make up the West Indies 
group. The West Indies Islands have 
an almost ideal climate. They are 
warmed by the warm currents of the 
Atlantic and are cooled by the trade 
wnds blowing in off the ocean. 
Neither the excessive heat of the Mid- 
dle-IFestern summers nor the cold of 
Northern rvinters in the United States 
is experienced. A comparison of aver- 
age monthly temperatures in the West 
Indies shorvs a difference of but four 
to six degrees between the hottest and 
tlie coldest months. There are two 
rainy seasons— one in May and June, 
the other in October and November. 
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Cuba 

"It is the most beautiful land et'er 
seen by human eyes," said Columbus 
uthen he first beheld Cuba. The 
“Pearl of the Antilles” with the neigh- 
boring island of Puerto Rico teas the 
last of the Neu’ IVorld possessions to 
be lost by Spain. 

Cuba, along rvith Panama, delayed 
the attainment of independence until 
the twentieth century. In the 1820's 
Colombia and Mexico planned an ex- 
pedition to free die island from Spain. 
But the United States frowned on the 
action because it feared that the is- 
land was not strong enough to defend 
itself from England and France, who 
were casting covetous eyes upon its 
rich soil. Cuban patriots early began' 
plotting rebellion against the mother 
country'. A secret society known as 
Los Soles y Rayos de Bolivar ("The 
Suns and Rays of Bolivar”) %vas dis- 
covered and its members sei’crely 
punished in 1826. The young poet,' 
Jose Maria Heredia, who is disaissed 
in die section on literature, teas a 
member of this association and was 
banished to the United States. It 
was then that he wTote his famous ode 
to Niagara Falls. Another well-known 
UTiter who perished because of his 
liberal views was the Negro poet, 
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Gabriel Concepci6n de la Vega. In 
fact, Cuban histor)^ from 1820 to 1898 
is filled with names of great WTiters 
and scientists rvho worked for their 
country’s independence. 

Jose Marti. Jose Marti, who was to 
become the flame of the Cuban rev- 
olution, was bom in Habana early 
in 1853. He grew up in poverty. 
■\\Tien he was seventeen, he spent six 
months at hard labor in a stone 
quarry because of his activities against 
the government. Early in 1871. the 
Cuban authorities decided to deport 
Marti to Spain for a term of six years. 
Looking back, one may pll this period 
of exile a piece of good fortune for 
Marti since it gave him an opportu- 
nity for advanced study which he 
would never have had in Cuba. 
Toward the end of 1874 he decided 
to quit Spain. His wanderings from 
this time on are numerous. He went 
to Mexico.. From there he slipped 
back into Cuba under an assumed 
name for a brief visit. 

In 1878, when his period of exile 
was over, Marti returned to Cuba and 
took up the practice of latv. However, 
he was again deported in 1879 and 
returned to Spain for a short time. 
From there he went to New York, 
where he lived for many years. By 
1880 he had attained an international 
reputation as a political VTitcr and 
propagandist for Cuban freedom. He 
also ^sTOte poetr)' and diarming stories 
tor children. One of the best of his 
stories is called “The Black Doll.” He 
founded a monthly magazine for chil- 
dren, T/ic Golden Bough. 

Except for the brief periods de- 
voted to the practice of law and teach- 
ings, Marti earned his living by writ- 
ing for the newspapers. It tvas he who 


exposed in the netvspapers of the 
United States and Latin America the 
abuses to which the Cubans -were sub- 
jected by Spain, and the type of gov- 
ernment ^vhich the revolutionists 
rvished to establish in Cuba. 

The Cuban Revolution. Early in 
1895, Marti sailed from New York to 
meet General Mdximo Gdmez and 
General Antonio Maceo, -who had long 
worked together for Cuban independ- 
ence. The landing took place in the' 
dead of night at a little village called 
Playitas. Before long it was learned 
tliat General Maceo also had made a 
successful landing. On May 5 the 
three leaders met, and thus began the 
Cuban Revolution. This revolution 
continued until the United States de- 
clared war on Spain in 1898. On 
May 19, 1895, Gdmez’ army, which 
now numbered about' four hundred 
men, encountered a superior force 
led by the Spaniard, Colonel Sandoval. 
In the battle that followed Marti re- 
ceived three bullets and fell, mortally 
■wounded. 

After the between the States 
the main object of United States di- 
plomacy in regard to Cuba was the 
extension of commercial relations 
with the i.sland and the protection of 
American interests. The "Ten Years’ 
War” between Cuba and Spain, from 
1868 to 1878, was cliaracterized by 
great cruelty, destruction of property, 
and irregular methods of warfare. It 
imposed grave responsibilities upon 
tire United States. In Februar)', 1895, 
the last insurrection against Spanish 
rule began, and soon de\'eloped the 
same features as the Ten Years’ \V''ar. 
Both sides were guilty of outrages, and 
conditions became so distressing that 
the United States was led to intervene 
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been produced that the Maine was 
blown up by the Spaniards. But that 
was the belief in the United States. 
"Remember the Maine” became a 
popular slogan, and the public clam- 
ored for %s'ar. In order to check the 
demands certain to be made that Cuba 
be retained by the United States, 
President McKinley, along ■\\’ith the 
recognition that a state of war existed, 
secured the adoption on April 19 by 
Congress of the follo^ving declaration: 

The United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sov- 
ereignty [supremacy], jurisdiction, or con- 
trol over said island [Cuba] except for 
die pacification thereof, and asserts its 
determination, when that is accomplished, 
to leave die government and control of 
die island to its people. 

The military struggle lasted only 
a few iveeks. The Spanish military 
machine is'as found to be very tveak. 
The United States lost many men, 
chiefly through disease. Admiral Cer- 
yera’s fleet was defeated, and an Amer- 
, ican expeditionary force soon sivarmed 
over the island of Cuba. The peace 
commissions representing the United 
States and Spain met in Paris and 
signed tlie peace treaty" on Decem- 
ber 10, 1898. The United States as- 
sumed responsibility for the temporaiy^ 
government of Cuba and ivas awarded 
Puerto Rico and the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

The United States Takes a Hand. 
The United States then established, 
under General Leonard ^Vood, a mili- 
tary- administration, notable for a 
campaign against yelloiv fever and for 
many other reforms. This administra- 
lion lasted until May, 1902. Local 
elections were held in September, 
1900, under tlie supervision of the 


military government. A convention 
met two months laterj whicli by Feb- 
ruary’ of the follotving year had agreed 
upon a constitution patterned after 
that of the United States. The latter 
insisted tliat it be given the right to 
supervise Cuban affairs. After much 
resistance the Cubans accepted -what 
became knotvn as tlie “Platt Amend- 
ment” to their constitution. The first 
three articles were as follows: 

Article I. The government of Cuba 
shall never enter into any treaty ivith 
any foreign poiver ivhich -will impair 
the independence of Cuba. 

Article II. The government of Cuba 
shall not contract any public debt to 
pay the interest upon whicli the ordi- 
nary revenues of the island shall.be 
inadequate. 

Article III. The government of 
Cuba consents that the United States 
may exercise tlie right to intervene 
for tlie preservation of Cuban inde- 
pendence, tlie maintenance of a gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection 
of life, property, and individual lib- 
erty. 

The following year President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said that “in a sense 
Cuba has become a part of our po- 
litical system.” Our first inten'ention 
took place ivhen President Palma was 
beginning his second term in 1906. 
Because a revolution had broken out, 
the United States announced a pro- 
visional government, -with Secretary 
of State Taft as its head. The occupa- 
tion was withdraim in a little more 
than two years, but difficulties con- 
tinued. 

MTien President Jos6 Miguel Gdmez 
reported in 1912 that he would not be 
able to “guarantee absolute protec- 
tion” to foreign property. Secretary 
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of State Knox issued a note "in the 
hope of someivhat steadying the situa- 
tion and thereby assisting the gov- 
ernment of Cuba to put do^vn the 
present uprising.” Four companies of 
marines were landed June 5, 1912. 
The revolt ^vas over about a month 
later. 

In 1917 the United States was again 
confronted Avith the question of in- 
tervention. President Mario Garcia 
Menocal, in spite of a promise to 
serv'e only one term, was declared re- 
elected after a stormy campaign. 
Opinion ivas freely expressed that the 
liberal candidate who ran against 
Menocal had actually won. During 
the next seven months the liberals 
were in revolt. The United States 
sent warships, declaring that it sup- 
ported constitutional government and 
also that "as the Allied Powers and 
the United States must depend to a 
large extent upon the sugar produc- 
tion of Cuba, all disturbances -which 
interfere with the production must 
be considered as hostile acts.” 

All together there have been at least 
five attempts at revolutions in Cuba 
since the country gained its independ- 
ence. In each case the United States 
has thrown its influence against the 
revolution. At various other times 
the United States has used the Platt 
Amendment as justification for rep- 
resentations to Cuba concerning 
sanitation, limitation of loans, and 
legislation affecting foreign-ovmed 
concessions. For example, in the year 
1912, the Cuban government granted 
the rights to certain forests and lands 
in the Zapata s^vamps to the Agricul- 
tural Company of Zapata on condition 
that it reclaim the s^vamp for agricul- 
tural purposes. Secretary Knox pro- 


tested that this concession “seems to 
be so clearly ill-adUsed a project, so 
improvident and reckless a ^^•aste of 
revenue and natural resources, that 
this government is impelled to express 
to the government of Cuba its em- 
phatic disapproval of the same.” Pres- 
ident Gdmez replied that the Platt 
Amendment did not “authorize or 
signify meddling in internal affairs 
. . . for such a supervision . . . would 
be destructive of the independence of 
the republic.” 

Cuba tried to gain recognition 
among the nations of the -world on 
the basfs of complete equality. Dem- 
onstrating her freedom from the 
United States, she ratified the Treaty 
of Versailles and joined the League of 
Nations. IFhen an Uruguayan diplo- 
mat was reported to have questioned 
before the League of Nations the 
complete independence of Cuba be- 
cause of the existing Platt Amend- 
ment, Cuba broke off diplomatic 
relations with Uruguay until a dis- 
avo-tval was made. Cuban leaders con- 
tinuously advocated the modification 
of the Platt Amendment. It was 
finally repealed in 1934. 

In 1925 General Gerardo Machado, 
a liberal and a successful business- 
man, became president. His admin- 
istration began with much promise. It 
was not long, hosvevcr, until he 
showed all the usual signs of dicta 
torship. He ciranged the constitution 
in order that he and his congress 
might remain in office. Opposition 
from many different sections devel- 
oped. I\Tien he asked the University 
of Habana to endorse his course by 
giving him an honorary degree, the 
students protested, and on .•\pril 10, 
1928, he closed the university. There- 
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after, Machado was relentless in his 
persecution of university students. 
They were imprisoned, tortured, and 
murdered. Macliado’s hired assassins 
boldly followed the brilliant -student 
leader, Julio Mella, to Mexico, where 
they assassinated him on the street. 
Ten students, arrested after the rev- 
olution of 1931, were shot, while 
leaders of that uprising, like ex-Presi- 
dent Menocal, were allowed to go 
free. Two students, arrested while 
President Coolidge tvas in Habana 
opening the Pan-American conference 
in 1928, disappeared completely. But 
this did not stop the students, young 
women as tvell as young men, often 
members of the finest old families of 
Cuba, from fighting tyranny. They 
formed the sea'et society known as 
the ABC, an organization whicli, 
probably more titan any other force, 
brought about the final do-wnfall of 
President Machado. 

The United States Withdratvs from 
Cuban Politics. During this period 
the Washington government had be- 
come convinced of the impossibility 
of running the affairs of Cuba, with- 
out taking complete charge of the 
country. This it was not prepared to 
do. \Vith the repealing of the Platt 
Amendment, a new treaty, providing 
for complete political independence 
and close economic co-operation with 
the United States, was approved by 
the United States Senate on May 31, 
1936. At the beginning of that year. 
Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez, a well- 
rcspcctcd former mayor of Habana, 
was elected president. A new constitu- 
tion had been adopted; the future be- 
t;an to clear. But by December of 1936 
^dmez was impeached for purely po- 
Biical reasons. It was evident that the 


man who had driven out Machado 
and made and unmade the presidents 
for some time was the only person 
who could impose order. This former 
army sergeant, Colonel Fulgencio Ba- 
tista, was duly elected to the presi- 
dency in 1940. He has since visited 
Mexico and the United States and 
consulted wuth those governments 
about educational and economic ques- 
tions. 

Cuba’s plan of economic and social 
reconstruction under a new consti- 
tution included provisions for the 
stabilization of teachers’ tenure and 
salaries, construction of school build- 
ings, and reduction of illiterac)^ 

The right to direct Cuba’s political 
life was voluntarily surrendered by 
the United States in 1934, when the 
Platt Amendment was abrogated. Her 
two great a'ops, sugar and tobacco, 
are important to us. Since the list 
of Cuban products is small and prac- 
tically all of them are marketed in 
the United States, she depends on us 
not only for manufactured goods, but. 
very largely for foodstuffs, also. For 
this reason the United States still has 
an obligation to her sister republic. 
To prevent future misunderstandings 
we must help Cuba educate her 
people so that they can work out their 
own problems of self-government, di- 
versified crops, honesty in administra- 
tion, and personal sacrifice for tlie 
national good. 

The Dominican Republic 

The Dominicans call their country' 
the "Cradle of America.” And they 
are right. It ivas in the city of Santo 
Domingo that Columbus made his 
first permanent settlement. Here the 
conquistadors first came into contact 
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^vith primitive America and learned 
of the further possibilities and prob- 
lems of conquest which lured Balboa 
to discover the Pacific, Velasquez to 
colonize Cuba, Pizarro to conquer the 
Inca Empire, Ponce de Leon to subdue 
Puerto Rico and to drive his keels to 
Florida in quest of the Fountain of 
Youth, and Hernando de Soto, after 
his exploits in Peru, Central America, 
and Florida, to achieve the discovery 
of the Mississippi. Here the irre- 
proachable dandy and honorable 
gentleman Nicuesa, along with his 
equally tvell groomed and equally 
valorous rival, Ojeda, prepared their 
expeditions to conquer and settle the 
mainland of Spanish America. Here 
passed Gonzales de Avila on his way 
to one ol the most heartbreaking ex- 
peditions, through Darien and upper 
Central America, that ever a strong 
soldier was called to endure. And 
here the noted bishop, Padre de Las 
Casas, began his far-famed ministr)' 
of mercy. For half a century follow- 
ing Columbus’s epoch-making voy- 
ages, this little island ivas the central 
port and high^ray through ivhich the 
flower of European civilization trav- 
eled, bearing the Old-World culture 
to the utmost bounds of the new 
colonial empire. 

'IVhen Columbus first sa^v the beau- 
tiful island which now contains the 
Dominican Republic and the Repub- 
lic of Haiti, he in-ote his royal pa- 
trons; “Its mountains and plains . . . 
are so rich and beautiful for planting 
. . . and for building towns and vil- 
lages . . . The size and wholesorae- 
ness of the ri\'ers surpass anything 


that would be believed by one who 
had not seen them.” 

•President Grant, in urging on the 
Senate the annexation of the countr)', 
made a verj’ clear statement -ivhen he 
said: 

The acquisition of Santo Domingo ' is 
desirable because of its geographical posi- 
tion. It commands the entrance to the 
Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus transit of 
commerce. It possesses the ridiest soil, 
the most capacious harbors, the most salu- 
brious climate, and the most saluable 
products of the forests, mines, and soil of 
all the IFest Indies Islands. Its possession 
by us will in a few years build up a coast- 
wise commerce of immense magnitude, 
tvhich tdll go far totvard restoring to us 
our lost merchant marine. It 'will give to 
us these articles which we consume so 
largely and do not produce, thus equaliz- 
ing our imports and exports. In case of 
foreign tear it ivill give us command of 
all the islands referred to and thus pre- 
vent an enemy of ever possessing himself 
of a rendezvous on our ver)' coast. 

It has been said that the Dominican 
Republic, with its 19,332 square miles, 
is capable of sustaining a denser pop- 
ulation than any other similar area 
in the tvorld. It has been esti- 
mated that the island produces at 
least seventy-five varieties of grain and 
v'egetables, fifty different kinds of 
fruits, ttvelve species of palms, and 
fifteen different types of pasture lands. 
Sugar is, of course, the leading prod- 
uct. Corn yields from three to four 
crops a year. Cacao, coffee, bananas, 
oranges, and pineapples are e.xportcd. 
Copper is found in commercial quan- 
tities; deposits of iron are known to 
exist; coal and petroleum are found 
in considerable amounts; salt, alum. 


^The name Santo Domingo wais once applied to the whole island (now ofilcially called 
Hispaniola) and also to the Spanish part of the island (now known as the Dominican 
Republic) . 
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g)psum, platinum, mercur)', and other 
minerals are mined to some extent. 
Thanks to the inaccessibility of the 
great forests, much of the ''.vealtli of 
rare hardwoods and dycAvoods has 
been conserved. Mahogany, ebony, 
satinwood, roseAvood, Avalnut, and 
other precious As'oods are abundant. 

The coast line of tlie island, un- 
like that of Puerto Rico, is Avell in- 
dented Av’ith harbors and bays. Sa- 
mana Bay is a veritable inland sea, - 
measuring about forty miles from east 
to Avest and fourteen from north to 
south, Avith room to haven all the 
naA’ies of the Avorld. 

Retarding Influences in the Do- 
minican Republic. Why has such a 
remarkably rich country failed to ad- 
vance Avith the more progressive por- 
tion of the Western ^Vorld? History 
reA'eals several reasons, the clearest of 
As'hich is isolation. The Spaniards, 
after making this island the center of 
their early operations in America, 
plucked all its removable riches, and 
pushed on to the mainland. There- 
after for tAvo centuries most vessels 
even ceased to make the island a regu- 
lar port of call. When enlarged sugar 
production began to restore its pros- 
perity, and tlie smugglers began to 
violate tlie regulations that trade 
could be carried on only Avith Spain, 
that goA’ernment actually closed the 
ports on the northern shore and com- 
pelled the people to move to the in- 
terior. In the early ninetecntli cen- 
tur)’ the inA'asion of Negro despots 
from Haiti, Avith the consequent flight 
of the best of the Avhite elements, once 
again set the country back. The strug- 
gle against Haitian interference con- 
tinued during most of the nineteenth 
century, and the assurance of inde- 


pendence from that republic came to 
the Dominicans only Avith the assas- 
sination of Heureaux, the Negro dic- 
tator Avho ruled it from 1882 to 1899. 

During this period of struggle tire 
politicians of the country tAvice' pro- 
posed tliat the island seek refuge under 
a foreign flag. This scheme Avas actu- 
ally carried out in 1861, Avhen the 
island returned to the fold of Spain 
for a period of four years. After tlie 
United States backed the country in 
eliminating Spain, the administration 
of President Grant flirted Avith the Do- 
minicans concerning the annexation 
of the country to the United States. 
This Avould probably liaA^e been ac- 
-complished if Senator Sumner, Avith 
his speech on “Nabotli’s Vineyard,” 
and other enemies of Grant and of 
expansion had not defeated the pro- 
posal. 

President Baez, negotiator in this 
matter of annexation, succeeded in ac- 
complishing Avhat had been the dream 
of eA'ery administration of the repub- 
lic— the contracting of a foreign loan. 
The firm of London bankers, Hart- 
mont and Company, A\dio agreed to 
float an issue of Dominican bonds, so 
mercilessly fleeced the goA'ernment, 
hoAvever, that the nucleus of die enor- 
mous debt Avhich finally led to Amer- 
ican interA'ention Avas established. 
The goA'crnment received only about 
£38,095 out of a loan issued in Lon- 
don for £757,700. Many of the bonds 
Avere sold in London after die Do- 
minican government in 1870 had can- 
celled the agreement. Most of the 
bonds Avere exclianged for the next 
loan, secured in 1888 from the Dutch 
firm of Westendorp. The rest Avere 
purchased at tAventy-eight cents on the 
dollar by a United States firm, the San 
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Domingo Improvement Company, 
which took over the Westendorp in- 
terests and began in 1893 to dominate 
Dominican finance. 

Under pressure from foreign gov- 
ernments, the principal debt items 
due foreign citizens had been recog- 
nized by the Dominicans, who had 
actually gone so far as to pledge the’ 
income from each of the more im- 
portant customhouses for the pay- 
ment of this or that creditor. The 
agreement was seldom kept, since the 
Dominican, believing always that he 
was being exploited, felt lightly bound 
by such “obligations.” 

United States Intervention. A new 
poiver rvas about to enter the life of 
the republic. Just as Santo Domingo 
was the first city, in that vast new 
world later known as Latin America, 
to receive the impulse of the Spanish 
civilization, so the republic svas now 
to be the first of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries to receive officially the 
netver North American civilization. 
In 1905 President Theodore Roosevelt 
announced a new interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine which declared 
the United States responsible for the 
moral life of its nearest neighbors, an 
interpretation applied by the Depart- 
ment of State in its dealing with Latin 
America for the next t^venty-five years. 

Folloiving this announcement the 
President pressed for an arrangement 
whereby the United States should ad- 
minister the finances of the Domini- 
can Republic, then struggling with 
many creditors in Europe and Amer- 
ica. The Dominican government 
finally agreed that a collector of ais- 
toms should be appointed by the 
United States. 

Collection of Dominican customs by 


a foreign power continued, with vari- 
ous ups and dotvns, for a decade. But 
during the turbulent times of 1914- 
1918 such indirect control did not 
seem to be sufficient. Naval strategists 
.urged a military control as -well. By 
intervention in Haiti in 1915 the 
United States had secured control of 
the passage to the Panama Canal be- 
tween Cuba and Haiti. Negotiations 
for the purchase of the Virgin Islands 
■ from Denmark were under way, in 
order to secure a safe passage between 
these islands and Puerto Rico. In the 
meantime the remaining passage be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the island of 
Hispaniola needed to be secured. Dis- 
turbed political conditions in the Do- 
minican Republic encouraged the 
United States to ask it to sign a treaty 
which would accord the United States 
much the same dominance that Haiti 
had accorded it a year before. 

“No time should be lost in declar- 
ing military control,” urged Secretai 7 
Lansing in a note to President IVilson. 
Even as the President pondered over 
this disturbing situation of hemi- 
sphere defense, the Cabinet secretaries 
were pounding at his door with more 
perplexing world problems. He seized 
his pen and hastily wrote to his Secre- 
tary of State; "It is with the deepest 
reluctance tliat I approve and author- 
ize the course you have proposed, but 
I am convinced that it is the least 
of the evils in sight in this very per- 
plexing situation.” Military occupa- 
tion was immediately set up by Rear- 
Admiral Knapp. From the day when 
the proclamation of military governor- 
ship was issued, through eight years 
the Dominican government was con- 
trolled by an admiral of the United 
States Na\ 7 . 
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The United States Withdraws. 
When the first World War -was over, 
the people of tlie United States began 
to feel that the government of tlie 
Dominican Republic should be re- 
stored to its people. President Hard-- 
ing sent young Sumner. ^Velles from 
the State Dejiartment to negotiate tlie 
witlidrawal of the occupation forces. 
This was accomplished completely in 
1924, and there ivas great rejoicing. 
The first president to serve under the 
neiv regime was Horacio Vasquez. He 
was overthroivn in Februai-y, 1930, on 
the eve of new elections. General 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina as- 
sumed the president:)' in that year and 
i-uled with an kon hand until 1938. 
In that year he retired for a term of 
four years, while- Dr. Jacinto B. 
Peynado, former vice-president, was 
elected cliief executive. General Tru- 
■’jillo continued to be the power be- 
hind the throne and returned to the 
presidenq’ in 1942. In his honor the 
name of the historic city of Santo 
Domingo was clianged to Ciudad 
Trujillo. He endeavored to ingratiate 
himself ivith his people and tlie out- 
side ivorld by improHng the roads, 
beautifying the capital city, enlarging 
the educational program, and inviting 
a large number of European refugees 
to make their home in the republic. 

Haiti 

Hoiv Haiti Came to Be French. 
At a Pan-American conference, one 
delegation stands out as different from 
all the others— it speaks French and 
its members are black or mulatto. 
The story of hoiv Haiti came to be 
black, and how one third of the island 
settled by Columbus and dominated 
by tlic conquistadors came under 


French control, is a part of the excit- 
ing account of the buccaneers of the 
West Indies. The numerous Euro- 
pean ivars betiveen Spain/ England,' 
France, and Holland had their echoes 
in the West Indies Islands, ivhich 
often changed hands. When France 
and Spain went to war in 1689, tlieir 
colonists in the two sections of the 
Island of Hispaniola fought many a 
fierce battle. By tlie Peace of Rysivick, 
tlie western section of the island, next 
to Cuba— and now* knowm as Haiti— 
ivas definitely ceded to France. 

The French were interested only in 
the exploitatiorf of Haiti. They im- 
ported over a million slaves into the 
colony during the eighteenth century. 
With these Haitian inhabitants the 
French colonists were cruel and exact- 
ing. The masters lived on their great 
plantations, largely in idleness, im- 
porting their styles and manners from 
Paris. They' had no interest in the 
blacks except to exact from them all 
possible revenue. The mulatto class 
was bold and insolent. The stage was 
being set for tlie massacre, en masse, 
of the is'hites by the blacks, "who out- 
numbered their masters ten to one. 

Tliree Negro Leaders. One day in 
June, 1779, tliree Negro slaves met 
in the harbor of Cap Haitien, where 
Columbus landed on his first voyage. 
One ivas a tall, handsome young Ne- 
gro, proud and straight as a Roman. 
He ivas Henri Christophe. He was 
sailing that day, in company with his 
master, to fight on the side of the 
United States in the Revolutionary 
War. 

On the same wharf sat a young, 
squatty, ugly, burly black, ivhose very 
appearance on his recent arrival from 
Africa had caused such repulsion that 
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he was allowed by the whites to be 
sold to a Negro. The young slave had 
been recently christened Jean Jacques 
Dessalines. 

On the docks stood also a coach, 
driven from a neighboring plantation 
by a Negro later to be kno-^ra as the 
famous L’Ouverture. This was Tous- 
saint, a quiet little black man appre- 
ciated by his master because he seldom 
left the plantation, did his tvork well, 
and spent his spare moments reading 
books. 

These three men separated. The 
upstanding Christophe went to Savan- 
nah, Georgia, to fight with the Ameri- 
can colonists in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. The surly Dessalines tvent 
back to his master’s plantation to sulk 
and to nurse the wounds inflicted by 
his Negro owner. The silent Tous- 
saint drove his lord and lady back to 
their home and slipped out to the 
stable to go on with his reading. A 
strange trio, indeed, but they were 
destined to work mightily for the 
freedom of their people, after they 
had paid back, lash for lash, life for 
life, every cruelty heaped upon them 
by the whites for two hundred years. 

After a time the little black coach- 
man, having decided that he tvould 
fight for the liberty of his people, 
joined the Spanish army "where he 
learned military tactics. With his mili- 
tary' training Toussaint organized the 
opposition to Napoleon’s forces in 
Haiti, drove out the French, and 
established himself as the ruler of the 
island. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture's Wise Rule. 
After a constitution had been adopted 
on July 1, 1801, Toussaint turned 
his attention to reconstruction prob- 
lems. The rich soil was made to 


produce in abundance, idlers were 
put to tvork, and every inhabitant of 
Haiti was compelled to develop every 
foot of ground and to produce every 
possible bit of food. Young men were 
sent to France for education, the army 
was severely disciplined, and voodoo- 
ism "was prosecuted. Friendships trith 
foreign governments tvere built up. 
Napoleon’s legions would soon be re- 
turning, thought Toussaint, and Haiti 
must be ready. 

The legions of Napoleon did come 
back, under the command of his fa- 
mous brother-in-law, Leclerc. But the 
expedition to Haiti "was a dismal fail- 
ure. Disease, famine, lack of money, 
and the failure to receive help from 
home resulted in utter defeat. Only 
one part of his instructions tvas Le- 
clerc able to carry out. By strategy 
and lying he was able to capture Tous- 
saint and to send him in chains to 
France, rvhere he died of neglect in a 
dungeon in 1803. Thus passed from 
the scene one of the world's remark- 
able characters, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture. 

Dessalines. To avenge this perfidy 
and to assuage the wounds of his slave 
days, Dessalines, the second of the 
triumvirate, swung into the saddle. 
He was not the statesman, the or- 
ganizer, the far-seeing leader of his 
race that Toussaint was. But he knetr 
how to be cruel. He could invent 
more deceptions and punishments 
titan the French, with all their bril- 
lianq’. 

Dessalines, having driven out the 
French, assumed the dictatorship of 
Haiti, establishing her independence 
in 1804. He now proved himself as 
hard on the Haitians as he had been 
on the French. His colossal ignorance 



Haiti, the black man’s republic, honors one 
Toussaint L’Ouvertiu-e, as a great American hero, 
his ^vork,' while a slave, by reading many books. 
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of its founders. 
He prepared for 
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and cruelty caused the mulattoes in 
the south to rise against him and ac- 
complish his assassination on October 
17, 1806. 

Qiristophe Makes Himself King. 
With the assassination of Dessalines, 
the third member of the group on 
the wharf at Cap Haitien twenty- 
seven years before, succeeded to power. 
Under the name of Henri I, Chris- 
tophe ruled as successful despot in die 
north, while Alexandre Petion, the 
mulatto, revolted and established him- 
self as ruler at Port-au-Prince in the 
south.' 

When Christophe became king, he 
could ivrite only half his name. He 
had never read a book. His only edu- 
cated associates had been the half- 
drunken guests of the hotel where he 
was a waiter. But he had been to 
Savannah; he had been closely asso- 
ciated with Tpussaint and Dessalines; 
he had tramped through blood for a 
quarter of a century, dreaming of the 
day when black would equal white. 
He resolved to make his land rich 
and respected. He struck first on a 
scheme to fill his empty treasury. A 
most important instrument for the 
peasant was the gourd, his drinking 
cup. Gourds were declared state prop- 
erty, and were used as a medium of 
exchange. Over 200,000 were col- 
lected, and. soon ever>'one began to 
need gourds. So gourds were used to 
pay the Haitians for the cofiee crop, 
and the coffee was in turn sold to the 
foreigner for gold. Thus the treasury 
was filled tdth gold currency, and the 
coin of the realm, the gourde, received 
the name that it is still kno-^vn by 
today. 

Every man and woman was required 
to work from sunup to sundown, each 
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day, with two hours off at noon. Land- 
lords were required to furnish medical 
attention for their tenants and to sup- 
port the aged and infirm. Haiti be- 
came rich again. A small merchant 
marine developed. King Christophe 
invited six teachers from England to 
teach in Haiti. Replicas of English 
school buildings ■were erected, and 
soon hundreds of children of former 
slaves -irere preparing themselves for 
the new age. Every boy of ten or over 
was required to learn a trade. Gover- 
nesses brought from Philadelphia for 
the princesses found themselves at 
home in Christophe’s court as he 
reminisced about his adventures in 
the Revolutionary War. 

But the time came, as he had pre- 
dicted, when his strong hands would 
tremble in weakness. On a day in 
1820, when his people arose in rebel- 
lion against his program of forced 
labor, Christophe dressed himself in 
his kingly robes, took out the gold 
bullet long saved for the occasion, and 
fired it into his brain. 

Both Dessalines and Henri Chris- 
tophe were blacks who paid heed 
to the African drums, who believed in 
voodooism, and who participated in 
the sacrificial ceremonies of their race, 
offering up to the spirits the blood 
of goats and cocks and snakes and, 
perchance, human beings. So also was 
General Nord Alexis, the giant Afri- 
can who ruled from 1902 to 1908; and 
so, too, ■was 'Guillaume Sam, who, 
by the assassination of his enemies, 
brought on intervention by the United 
States in 1915. 

Haiti has had twenty-six presidents 
since the death of Christophe in 1820, 
when the north and south of the 
country were reunited, eleven of ■\vhich 
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ruled in the five-year period from 
1911 to 1916. Twelve of the twenty- 
si.\ were pure Negroes, six were griffe 
—black tvdth. a very small percentage 
of As’hite blood— and eight "^vere mulat- 
toes. 

Military Occupation by the United 
States. Although the United States 
did not recognize Haiti as an inde- 
pendent nation, it was anxious to 
develop commercial relations "with 
the country'. It is not to be wondered 
at then that Haiti was slow to grant 
commercial favors to a porver which 
showed itself opposed to political 
recognition. The many ensuing diffi- 
culties between the two countries are 
illustrated by the fact that the United 
States intervened in Haitian affairs, 
either by diplomatic or military pres- 
sure, some fifteen times before the 
period of military occupation which 
lasted from 1915 to 1933. 

In an election supervised by the 
United States marines on August 12, 
1915, Sudre Dartiguenave was elected 
president. Trouble continued, and 
on September 16, 1915, the United 
States made a treaty with the Haitian 
government. By this treaty the 
United States took over the adminis- 
tration of the country and its finances 
for a period of ten years. United 
States marines were stationed in the 
island to keep order. During this 
period of occupation die United States 
retained a Haitian administration, 
through •which the national govern- 
ment operated. Roads were built, 
sanitary measures were introduced, 
agricultural education was encour- 
aged, and government finances were 


improved. In 1922 Luis Borno be- 
came chief executive and served for 
two terms. Following a riot in De- 
cember, 1929, and clashes with the 
United States forces. President Hoover 
sent a commission of inquiry to Haiti. 
The group recommended that the 
United States militai-y commissioner 
be replaced by a civilian, that more 
Haitians be used in the government, 
that new elections be held to choose 
a president, and that the treaty of 
1915 remain in effect until 1936. 

United States Occupation Ended. 
President Stenio Vincent was elected 
on November 18, 1930, and served 
for two terms. He negotiated an agree- 
ment witli President Roosevelt on 
August 14, 1934, whereby the occupa- 
tion of Haiti by the United States 
was ended. Haiti agreed to appoint a 
financial agent to be recommended by 
the United States, and to purchase for 
tlie sum of $1,000,000 the local branch 
of the National City Bank of New 
York. 

The problem of Haiti- cannot be 
considered apart from the world 
problem of the Negro. The Negro is 
developing a world consciousness. 
Among the most important signs of 
this awakening are the Pan-African 
movement,- the West African and 
South African conferences, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in America, 
the Union Patriotique d’Haiti, the 
Garvey movement in Jamaica, and the 
movement for a federation of the 
British West Indies Negroes. There 
are 2,000,000 in the British West 
Indies today. 
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Test YourselfI 

A. Who Are These Leaders in tlie Story of the West Indies? Tliis list of 
names can be matched with the following statements, svhich are grouped by 
countries and arranged in the proper time order. "Within the parentheses be- 
fore each statement mite the letter of the leader to whom it refers. 


a. Jos^ Martf 

b. Christophe 

c. Trujillo 

d. Machado 

e. Leclerc ' 

/. General "iVood 
g. Batista 
li. Toussaint 


i. Sumner Welles 
Dessalines 

k. Julio Mella 

l. Stenio Vincent 
772. McKinley 

n. Theodore Roosevelt 

o. U. S. Grant 


Cuba: 


( ) 1. The exiled writer who led the movement for Cuban independence. 

( ) 2. The United States President who favored Cuban freedom. 

( ) 3. The leader of the United States occupation forces in Cuba. 

( ) 4. The dictator who persecuted university students. 

( ) 5. The sergeant who overthrew Machado and later became president. 


Dominican Republic: 

( ) 6. The United States President who wished to annex this republic. 

( ) 7. The United States President who announced the policy of enforcing 

financial reliability in the West Indies. 

( ) 8. United States diplomat who ended our occupation of the republic. 

( ) 9. The dictator who gave his name to his capital city. 


Haiti: 

( ) 10. The revolutionary' leader who was captured and died in France. 

( ) 11. Napoleon's brother-in-latv, who failed to reconquer Haiti. 

( ) 12. The former slave who proclaimed Haiti’s independence. 

( ) 13. The uneducated ex-slave, who brought teachers from England. 

( ) 14. The Haitian president who made the treaty which ended United 
States occupation. 
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B. Problems of United States Policy in the "^Vest Indies. Each of the fol- 
lowing statements is followed by a group of completing phrases. Some of them 
are correct; others are incorrect. Underline each correct completion. 

1. The reasons for the United States declaration of -ivar against Spain were 
c. To avenge the sinking of the Maine. 

b. To remove a European power from this strategic position. 

c. To annex Cuba. 

d. To protect United States interests on the island from destruction. 

2. The Platt Amendment provided that Cuba should 

a. Make a defensive alliance with the United States. 

h. Not sign a treaty which would impair her independence. 

c. Permit the United States to take control tsdien necessai 7 to preserve 
independence or order. 

d. Not borrow more than she could pay the interest on. 

3. The Dominican Republic has been backward because it 

a. "Was long dominated by her neighbor, Haiti. 

b. 'Was neglected while a Spanish colony. 

c. Got little benefit from foreign loans. 

d. Had no relations with die United States. 

4. In the cases of both Haiti and the Dominican Republic, United States 
occupation was based on the desire to 

a. Annex them to die United States. 

b. Be better able to guard the entrances to the Caribbean Sea. 

c. Improve dieir finances. 

d. Get permanent naval bases. 

5. The Hoover Commission to Haiti recommended that 

a. United States rule be ended in 1936. 

b. The voodoo rites be made illegal. 

c. More Haitians have posts in the administration. 

d. A civilian governor replace die naval commander. 

C. Correspondence or Class Assignments 

1. "Why did the United States take full control of Haiti (1915) and the 
Dominican Republic (1916)? Do diese reasons still e.xist, although the occu- 
pations have ceased? 

2. ^Vhat motives caused the United States to aid Cuba's war for inde- 
pendence? ^Vhich of these motives did the Platt Amendment serve? 

3. Compare the parts played in Haiti’s development by each of these men: 
Toussaint, Leclerc, Dessalines, Christophe. 

D. Suggesdons for Extra Reading 

Gunther, John, Inside Latin America. Ch. 29, 80. 

Herring, Hubert, Good Neighbors. Ch. 6. 

Stewart and Peterson, Builders of Latin America. Ch. 9, 10. 

Williams, ^I. People and Politics of Latin America. Ch. 16-18. 
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- ' Full-Course Review 

A. The Geography o£ the Caribbean Area. The accompanying map on 
page 208 shows the countries and important cities of the Caribbean area, plus a 
few of the important waterways. Each item on the map is numbered.. .-Ifter 
studying the map on page 174, you should be able to give the correct number 
for each of the items on the following lists. Write in the parentheses in front 
of each item its number on the accompanying map." 





Countries 

Cities (Continued) 

( 

) 

A. 

Dominican Republic 

( ) 

c. San Juan 

■( 

) 

B. 

Nicaragua 

( ) 

d. Tegucigalpa 

( 

) 

C. 

Colombia 

( ) 

e. Colon 

( 

) 

D. 

Cuba 

( ) 

/. Barranquilla 

( 

) 

E. 

Guatemala 

( ) 

g. San Jose 

( 

) 

F. 

Costa Rica 

( ) 

h. San Salvador 

( 

) 

G. 

Venezuela 

( ) 

i. Port-au-Prince 

( 

) 

H. 

Haiti 

( ) 

/. Habana 

( 

) 

I. 

El Salvador 

( ) 

k. Guantanamo 

( 

) 

J- 

Panama 

( ) 

/. Ciudad Trujillo 

( 

) 

K. 

Honduras 

( ) 

771. Miami 

( 

.) 

L. 

Puerto Rico (U. S.) 



( 

) 

M. 

Mexico 


TFateraayr 

( 

) 

N. 

British Honduras 

( ) 

72. Yucatan Channel 





( ) 

0 . Mona Passage 



Cities 

( ) 

p. Panama Canal 

( 

) 

a. 

Caracas 

( ) 

q. Windward Passage 

( 

) 

b. 

Managua 

( ) 

r. Florida Straits 


B. WTiat Are the Chief Characteristics of the Latin Americans? In the 
following list of statements about Latin Americans, circle the number of eacli 
correct statement; 

1. In Latin America family life means more than in the United States. 

2. They prefer individual sports, such as fencing, to team sports. 

^3. Their Indian heritage has played less part in tlieir lives than in those 
of North Americans. 

4. Their gardens are in the privacy of the patio, rather than in public 
vieu’, as our yards are in the United States. 

5. They generally do not care for poetry, considering it a waste of time. 

6. In the plazas of many villages, the men stroll around in one direction, 
and the ivomen in the opposite direction, 

7. Except in some cities, tlie young women are chaperoned almost until 
the day of their marriage. 

8. As a rule, they love conversation and social life. 

9. Dignity and respect are highly prized qualities in Latin America. 

10. Latin-American students are more concerned about courses that will 
main them to earn money than in the more cultural courses. 

11. They are not particularly concerned about politics. 

12. They prize courtesy and friendliness more than arriving on time for 
an appointment. 
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13. The Latin American could profit by acquiring some of the eIBcienc)' 
of the North American. 

14. The North American could profit by adopting some of the Latin 
leisureliness' and charm. 

15. In Latin America people have little race prejudice. 

16. They are a mixture of Indian, Negro, Spanish or Portuguese, and other 
white nationalities. 

17. In South America immigrants from North America exceed those from 
Italy. 

18. The people of Argentina are predominantly of the -white race. 

19. Brazil is definitely in favor of racial intermixture, so that all citizens 
will be loyal Brazilians. 

20. The nation which does most for the Indians is Mexico. 

C. Causes and Effects. Each of the following statements about Latin 
America is accompanied by three supposed effects or results. One of them is 
a correct result; underline it. 

1. The Andes Mountains are very high and have few passes. 

a. Transportation between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts is lat^ely 
by sea and air, rather than by land. 

b. There are few good harbors on the Pacific coast. 

c. The Pacific coastal strip is very narrow. 

2. The Peru Current abounds in fish. 

a. Peru has three geographical areas. 

b. The islands opposite Peru have large guano deposits. 

c. The southern lakes of Chile offer good fishing. 

3. The Peru Current consists of cool water. 

a. Rain rarely falls on the Pacific coast opposite the Current. 

b. Peru is cooler than Chile, because it is farther north. 

c. The coastal area of Chile is cooler than the mountainous area 

4. The pampas of Argentina and Uruguay have deep, rich soil. 

a. Their population is largely of the white race. 

b. More immigrants from Italy have settled there than from the United 
States. 

c. The farms produce fine crops of cattle and ^^’heat. 

5. The Inca Indians had a highly centralized economic system. 

a. They produced maize, potatoes, and llamas for food. 

b. Their gold mines tvere very' productive. 

c. Each group -was told -what to produce for the national welfare. 

6. The Maya Indians were a very religious people. 

a. They were fond of playing a kind of basketball. 

b. Their temples were their most beautiful buildings. 

c. They produced Uvo books which record their legends. 

7. The Aztecs excelled in warfare. 

- a. Their priests sacrificed human beings, usually war captives. 

6. They conquered the inhabitants of the Valley of Mexico. 
c. Their education stressed courtesv and self-control. 
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D. Facts and Opinions on tlie Political History of Latin America. The 
following list includes statements of fact (some true and some false) , as'well 
as opinions (some of which are discussed in Chapters 6-11, and others not) . 
For each statement of fact which is true, encircle the letter T; for eacli whidi 
is false, the letter F. For each opinion, encircle OD if it has been discussed 
in this course; ON if it has not been discussed in this course. 


T 

F 

OD 

ON 

1. 

Except for the birth of Jesus, the discoveiy of America 
was the most far-reacliing event in history. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

2. 

The Spanish conquistador was the most outstanding 
type of human being the world has seen. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

3. 

In the “Patronato” the Pope and the king of Spain 
agreed on their co-operation in the colonies. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

4. 

The Spanish King collected half of all the mined wealth 
of tlie colonies. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

5. 

The English colonial period was shorter tlian the 
Spanish. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

6. 

The Spanish colonists ivere justified in demanding 
reforms. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

7. 

The American Revolution was the cliief inspiration for 
Simon Bolivar’s work. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

8. 

Haiti, the first independent republic of Latin America, 
sent soldiers to aid Bolivar. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

9. 

The Argentine independence movement began as re- 
sistance against the British seizure of Buenos Aires. 

T 

F 

op 

ON 

10. 

At tlie time of their deaths, Bolivar and San Martin 
were at tlie peak of their popularity. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

11. 

The Monroe Doctrine may be regarded as more a Brit- 
ish than a United States idea. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

12. 

Bolivai' favored a life-tenure for the presidents of the 
new republics. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

13. 

One of the many boundary' wars was fought bctiveen 
Me.\ico and the United States. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

14. 

Probably tlie strongest opponents of dictatorship in 
Latin .Viiicrica are the teadiers and editors. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

15. 

The independence movement probably did little to 
change the economic life of the colonies. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

16. 

I.atin America made more progress in democracy in 
the nineteenth century than the United States did. 


E. Mexico, Central America and the IVest Indies. Each of the follou'ing 
statements is followed by a set of completing phrases. Some of the phrases 
are coiTcct completions, others are not. Underline those tvhich are correct. 

1. In Mexican histor)’ the following men were in favor of dividing the 
large estates to provide land for tlie poor farmersr 

a. Cort<5s b. Morelos c. Diaz d. Carranza e. Cdrdcnas 
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2. On the follotving questions the governments of Mexico and the United 
States were in opposition: 

a. The boundary’ benveen Texas and Mexico 

b. The policies of the two countries toward "World War II 

c. The activities of Huerta 

d. The application of Article 27 of the Constitution by President Calles 

3. The Constitution of 1917 provided radical changes in the following 
provisions: 

a. Collective bargaining between unions and employers 

b. Government supervision of all schools 

c. Republican form of government 

• d. National otvnership of all Church property 

4. The following are problems which had to be solved in the planning 
and building of the Panama Canal: 

a. Whether to annex all of Panama 

b. Whether to build the canal in partnership tcith Great Britain 

c. Whether to pay the higher price for the canal rights- which Colombia 
demanded 

d. 'Whether to recognize the new revolutionary government of Panama 

e. Hotv to protect the Canal Zone against yellow fe^’er 

5. The following actions on the part of the United States have been taken 
as a means of dominating the approaches to the Panama Canal: 

a. The sending of marines into the Dominican Republic in 1916 

b. The provision in the treaty of 1903 that the United States could 
inter%'ene in Panama when it thought necessary 

c. The United States declaration of war against Spain 

d. The provision in the 1936 treaty with Panama that, in case of danger, 
• the ttvo countries tvould hold consultations 

6. Jose Marti, the Cuban independence leader: 

a. Was deported because of his political ideas. 

b. Was the first president of liberated Cuba. 

c. Lived in New York, writing cliildren’s stories and planning the 
revolution. 

d. IVas killed in the revolution before the United States declared war. 

7. Haiti is unique in Latin America in that it: 

a. Is French-speaking. 

b. Is a Negro nation. 

c. "Was the first colony to gain independence, after the United States. 

d. Has had no violent revolutions. 

8. Since 1933 the United States has taken the following actions in Middle 
America which show a decline in political domination on the part of the 
United States: 

a. Withdrew the provisions of tlie Platt Amendment in Cuba. 

b. Recalled the marines from Haiti. 

c. Gave Puerto Rico independence. 

d. Gave up the right to intervene in Panama. 

e. The last marines withdrew from Nicaragua. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

Outstanding Eatints in Latin-American History 

1492 Columbus discovers America 

1493 Line o£ demarcation of Pope Alexander 

1494 Treaty of Tordesillas, the result of which gave Portugal title to Brazil 
1496 Founding of Santo Domingo 

1500 Brazil discovered by Cabral of Portugal • 

1502 Negro slavery introduced into tlie New "World 

1513 Pacific discovered by Balboa; Florida by Ponce de Le6n 

1516 Discovery of Rio de la Plata by Diaz de Solis 

1519-21 Mexico conquered by Cortes 

1524 Council of the Indies organized 

1531-33 Francisco Pizarro conquers Peru 

1532 Founding of Sao "Vicente, first colony in Brazil 

1537 Founding of Asuncidn 

1541 Founding of Santiago de Chile 

1549 Founding of Sao Salvador, later known as Bahia 

1551 Founding of universities of San Marcos (Lima) and Mexico 

1570 Inquisition introduced into Spanish America 

1571 Execution of Tupac Amaru, “tlie last of the Incas” 

1580 Founding of Buenos Aires 

1588 Spanish Aimada defeated 

1595 Sir "Walter Raleigh sails up the Orinoco River 

1610 First arrival of Jesuits in Asuncidn 

1621 Dutcli West Indies Company chartered 

1623 Founding of St. Kitts, first English colony in the West Indies 

1 654 Dutcli driven from Pernambuco 

1673 Present city of Panama founded 

1697 France acquires western Haiti 

1763 Rio de Janeiro becomes capital of Brazil 

1767 Society of Jesuits suppressed in Spanish colonics 

1777 Treaty of San Ildefonso signed by Spain and Portugal 

1804 Haiti achieves independence 

1806 Buenos Aires captured and lost by the British 

1806 Francisco Miranda leads a patriot expedition from New York to Vene- 
zuela 

1807 Government of Portugal removes to Brazil 

1807 Montevideo captured and evaaiated by the British 

1808 Ferdinand "WI, king of Spain, abdicates 

1810 Independence movement begins in Mexico, Venezuela. Argentina 
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1811 Paraguay, Venezuela, and Ecuador proclaim independence 

1813 Colombia and Mexico proclaim independence 

1814 Ferdinand VII restored in Spain 
1814-40 Dr. Francia is dictator of Paraguay 

1816 Argentina proclaims independence 

1817 San Martin defeats Spaniards at Chacabuco, Chile 

1817 Portuguese capture Montevideo, tvhich temporarily becomes Brazilian 
territory 

1818 Chile profclaims independence 

1819 Bolivar crosses Andes and conquers Netv Granada 

1821 Peru, Costa Rica. Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and El Salvador 
declare independence 

1822 Brazil secures independence with Pedro as emperor 
1822 San Martin withdraws from Peru and South America 

1822 The United States recognizes the independence of various Hispanic- 
American states 

1823 Monroe Doctrine promulgated 

1825 Bolivia proclaims independence 

1826 South America completely freed from Spain. Panama Congress held 
1826 Bernardino Rivadavia, president of Argentina, negotiates a British loan 
1828 Independence of Uruguay from Brazil and Argentina 

1830 Death of Bolivar* 

1833 Netv Constitution of the Chilean state 

1837-39 War between Chile and the Peru-Bolivian confederation 

1838 Buenos Aires blockaded by French fleet 

1844 Dominican Republic established 

1844 Allan Gardner begins missionary work among South American Indians 
1846-48 War between the United States and Mexico 

1855 Railroad between Col6n and Panama City opened 

1856 William Walker becomes president of Nicaragua 

1857 Construction of first railway in Argentina 
1859-1862, 1867-72 Benito Juarez is president of Mexico 

1861- 65 Santo Domingo under Spanish flag 

1862- 67 French inter\'ention in Mexico 

1862 Bartolome Mitre becomes president of a united Argentina 
1865-70 The Paraguayan War 

1865-66 Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia sign an offensive, defensive 
alliance 

1866 Spanish bombard Valparaiso 
1873 Veracruz railroad opened 

1873 Protestant missions established in Mexico 

1874 First South American cable laid between Pernambuco and Lisbon 
1877-80, 1884—1911 Porfirio Diaz is president of Mexico 

1879-83 Wzv of the Pacific 

1889 Brazil becomes a republic 

1890 Organization of the International Bureau of American Republics, later 
changed to the Pan American Union 

1891 Civil -war bens’een the Balmacedists and the Congressional party in 
Chile 
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1895 Venezuelan boundar)'* dispute involving Monroe Doctrine 
1898 Spanish-American IVar 
1898 Cuba independent 

1898 Puerto Rico acquired by the United States 

1899 Guayaquil-Quito railway begun 

1900 Publication of Rodo’s Ariel, an appeal, to youth 

1902 International disturbance over Venezuelan debts 

1903 Independence of Panama 

1904 Peace between Argentina and Chile signalized by the' erection of the 
Christ of the Andes statue 

1905 United States assumes collection of customs in the Dominican Republic 
1907 Latin-American nations’ first participation in "ivorld peace conference at 

die Hague 

1910 Beginning of social revolution in Mexico 

1914 Panama Canal opened 

1914 United States troops occupy Veracruz 

1915-16 Intervendon of die United States in Haiti arid the Dominican Re- 
public 

1916 United States acquires canal rights in Nicaragua 

1917 United States purchases Virgin Islands from Denmark. 

1917-18 Brazil, Cuba, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama declare ivar against Germany 
1917 New Constitution in Mexico 

1919 Death of Amado Nervo, Mexican poet, bringing demonstration of Latin- 
American solidarity 

1919 Eleven Latin-American states represented at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference 

1919 League of Nations joined by Colombia, Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Venezuela, Peru, Paraguay, Chile, Panama, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Bolivia, Haiti, Uruguay 

1920 President Brum of Uruguay proposes an American league of nations 

1921 Colombia recognizes Panama as an independent state 
1922-23 Brazilian Centenary Exposition at Rio de Janeiro 

1926 Brazil gives notice of withdrawal from die League of Nations 
1929 Treaty between Chile and Peru settles the Tacna-Arica question 

1929 Chaco dispute precipitates armed clashes between Paraguay and Bolivia 

1930 Revolutions due to economic and social causes in Bolivia, Peru, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Guatemala, and the Dominican Republic 

1931 Revolutions in Chile, Panama, Honduras, and El Salvador 

1931 Mexico enters the League of Nations 

1932 Signing of Argentine Anti-IVar Pact by South American nations during 
the visit of die president of Argentina to Brazil 

1933 Geneva undertakes first settlement of American disputes— Leticia and 
Chaco boundary’ disputes 

1934 United States withdraws marines from the last Laun-American country; 
abrogates Platt Amendment; signs Non-Intervention Treaty 

1935 Uruguay, folloi\’ing the rest of Latin America, breaks relations with 
Russia; strengthening of Fascist tendendes in numerous Lalin-.Amcrican 
countries 
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1936 PreHdent Roosevelt- calls’ Pan-American peace conference at Buenos 
Aires ; 

1936 Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras resign from League of Nations 
1936 Revival of plans for an American league of nations 
1938 ■ Consultation meetings of American Ministers of Foreign Affairs ap- 
proved 

1938 Peace treaty signed in the Chaco IV'^ar 

1939 American neutrality in relation to European IVar declared 

1940 Inauguration of Inter-American Cultural Exchange program 

1941 Japanese attack Pearl Harbor; United States, six Central American, and 
three West Indies republics declare tvar on Axis 

1942 • Mexico and Brazil declare war on Axis. Lend-lease activities e.xtendcd 

to Latin-American republics 

1942 American republics unanimously approve the Atlantic Charter 

1943 Inter-American ties increased by interchange of visits^ by President 
Roosevelt to President Vargas of Brazil and to President Avila Camacho 
of Mexico; interchange of visits of presidents and other distinguished 
citizens 


Some Inter-American Conferences 

1826 Congress of Panama, Panama City 

1847 American Congress, Lima 

1856 Third American Congress, Santiago, Chile 

1864 Fourth American Congress, Lima 

1877 American Congress of Jurists, Lima 

1887 Sanitart' Congress of Brazil and the States of La Plata, Rio de Janeiro 

1888 International South American Law Congress, Jilontevideo 
1888 Central American Congress, San Jose 

1889-90 First International Conference of American States, Washington 
1898 First Latin-American Scientific Congress, Montevideo 

1901 Second International Conference of American States, Me.xico City 

1902 First Sanitar)' Convention of the American Republics, Washington 
1906 Third Conference of American States, Rio de Janeiro 

1909 Fu'st Pan-American Scientific Congress, Santiago, Chile 

1910 Fourth International Conference of America States, Buenos Aires 

1911 First Pan-American Commercial Conference, IVashington 

1912 International Commission of Jurists, Rio de Janeiro 

1915 First Pan-American Financial Conference, IVashington 

1916 Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, IFashington 
1916 First Pan-American Child Welfare Conference, Buenos .-Mres 
1921 First Pan-American Postal Congress, Buenos Aires 

1923 Fifth International Conference of American States, Santiago, Chile 

1923 First Pan-American Red Cross Conference, Buenos Aires 

1925 First Pan-American Conference on Unifonnity of Specifications, Lima 

1925 First Pan-American Congress of Highways, Buenos Aires 

1926 First Pan-American Congress of Jounialists. 'Washington 

1927 International Commission of American Jurists, Rio de Janeiro 

1927 First Pan-American Conference on Eugenics and Homocuhurc. Habana 

1928 Sixth International Conference of American States. Habana 
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1928-29 International Conference of American States on Conciliation and 
Arbitration, "Washington 

1929 Pan-American Institute of Geography and History, Mexico City 

1929 Inter-American Highway Congress, Panama City 

1930 Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators, Habana 
1930 Inter-American Commission of Women, Habana 

1933 First Congress of the Pan-American Institute of Geography and History, 
Rio de Janeiro 

1933 Se%'enth International Conference of American States, Montevideo 
1936 Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, Buenos Aires 

1938 Eighth International Congress of American States, Lima 

1939 First Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of American Republics, 
Panama 

1940 Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of American Republics, 
Habana 

1942 Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of American Republics, 
Rio de Janeiro • 
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Note: The pronunciation symbols for Spanish, Portuguese, and French words indicated below 
arc based on the diacritical marks found in Webster’s jN'rw Intemalional Dictionary. The Castilian 
pronunciation is given for places in Spain and for the names of Spaniards. Otherwise, the pro- 
nunciation indicated for Spanish names follows Spanish-American usage. For example, c (also z) 
before « or z is pronounced like English s; ll usually like English_>v and x -sometimes like English h. 
The pronunciation of Brazilian names given below is based on the Portuguese spoken in Rio dc 
Janeiro and Portugal. In addition, it should be noted that for some Latin-American names 
there arc English pronunciations which arc equally acceptable and in some eases even preferable. 


Agassiz (ag'd-se), Louis, and Dom Pedro II, 
148-149 

Aguilar (a'ge-larOj Eugenio, (of El Salva- 
dor), as president, 179 
Airplane, the, importance of, (illus.) 67, 68 
in Honduras, 178 
in Ladn America, 49, 155 
Pan American Airways, 66 
Alarcdny Mendoza (a'lar-kon'emen-do'sa), 
Juan Ruiz, (Mexican dramatist), 114 
Albcrdi (al-ber'de), Juan Bautista, (politi- 
cal writer of Argentina), 35, 149 
comparison with Hamilton, 147 
Alexis (a-lek'sTs), General Nord, (of Haiti), 
ruler, 203 

Allende (a-yen'da), Ignacio, (of Mexico), 
fellow-revolutionist \vith Hidalgo, 135 
Almagro (al-ma'gro),. (Pizarro’s rivtd), in 
Chile, 107 
Alum, 197 
Aluminum, 6 

Alvarez (al'va-r&), Juan, president of 
Me.\ico, 161 
Amazon River, 51 
and Mississippi, 49 
valley of, 57 

America, how and when named, 8-10 
American congresses. First, at Panama, 
caUed by Bolivar, (1826), 128, 148, 
152, 158 

See also Pan-American Conferences and 
Pan American Union 
American Union Club of London, 127 
established by Miranda, 123-124 
Andes (an'dez) Mountains, AUiplano of, 54 
height and length, 54 
importance of, 54-55 
I and Rocky Mountains, 49 


Andino (an-de'n5). General Tiburcio Ca- 
rlas, (of Honduras), as president, 178 
Arcc (ar'sa), Manuel Jose, (of El Salvador), 
as first president of Central American 
Federation, 178 

Argentina (ar'han-te'na), 4, 11, 15, 23 
Argentine Independence Day, 129 
climate of, 51 
Gauchos, 57 

independence, 128, 129-133 
population of, 32-33 . 
products of, 13 
progress in, 151 
racial elements in, 32-33 
Arias (a'ryas), Dr. Arnulfo, (of Panama), 
Fascist tendencies of, 188 
as president, 188 

Arias, Harmodio, (of Panama), as president, 
188 

Arias, Ricardo, (of Panama), 185 
Arosemena (a-ro-se-ma'na), Juan Demos- 
tcncs, (of Panama), as president, 188 
Art, Latin-American, early, 80, 89 
Artucio (ar-too'syo), FernSndez, author of 
The Nazi Underground in South America, 41 
Asbajc (as-ba'ha), Juana In6s dc, (Mexican 
nun) 114, 116 
Asphalt, 13 

Asuncion (a-s6on's>’5n'), city in Paraguay, 
15, 107 

Atahualpa (a'ta-wal'pa), ruler of Incas, 97, 
104, 107 

Audienda, court of appeal in Spanish colo- 
nies, 113 

Aviation. See Airplane 
Avila Camacho (a'vc-la ka'ma'ch5). Gen- 
eral Manuel (of Mexico), as president, 
168 
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Avila, Gonzales de, early explorer, 197 
Aztecs, 4, 29, 75, 83-85, (iilus.) 84 
civilization of, 93 
conquered by Cortfa, 85, 104-105 
education among, 84 
and Moctezuma, 84, 85 
religion of, 84, 85 
and Toltecs, 83 

Baez (ba'as), Buenaventura, President of 
Dominican Republic, 198 
Balboa (bal-bo'a), Vasco Niinez dc, 45, 103, 
106 

route of, (map) 106 
Balsam, 179 

Bananas, 6, 11, 13, 53, 170, 175, 178, 182, 
(iUus.) 183, 184, 197 

Barreda (bar-ra'da), Gabino, as educator in 
Mexico, 163 

Barrios (bar'ryos), Justo Rufino, (of Guate- 
mala), as president, 175 
and imion of Central American republics, 
175 

Batista (ba-tes'ta). Colonel Fulgeacio, (of 
Cuba), as president, 196 
Beans, product of Mexico, 170 
Belgrano (bel-gra'no). General Manuel, 
(of Argentina), 129 

Bello (be'yo), Amdr6s, (Venezuelan poet), 
political life in London, 124, 126, 127 
Benigno (be-neg'no), Pablo, (of Nicaragua), 
as president, 180 

Bertrand, Dr. Francisco, (of Honduras), as 
president, 178 

Bingham, Hiram (archeologist), 93 
Bogota (bo'go-ta'), city in Colombia, 55 
Bolivar marches into, 128 
Bolivar, Sim6n, 126-128, 131-135, 137, 145 
in Colombia, 127 
on commission to London, 124 
Congress at Panama called by, 128, 148, 
158 

death at Santa Marta, 134 
as dictator of Peru, 133 
evaluation of, 135 

Great Colombia, elected president of, 128 

ideas of government of, 132 

on immigration, 35 

in Lima, 133-134 

and Miranda, free Venezuela, 127 

quoted, 141, 143 

and San Martin 

character contrasted %vith, 131-132 
meeting at Guayaquil, 128, 131-132 


Bolivar, and Sucre, create Republic of 
Bolivia, 134 
Bolivia (bd-leAya), 15 
Indian influence in, 33 
named, 134 
population of, 33 
products of, 13 
republic of, created, 134, 137 
Bonifacio, Jos6. Andrada c Silva, Jose 
Bonifacio de 

Bonilla (bo-ne'ya), Manuel, (of Honduras), 
as president, 176 

Bomo (bor'no), Luis, (of Haiti), as presi- 
dent, 204 

Boundary disputes in Latin America, 145, 
152 

Boyacd (bo-ya-ka'), battle at, 128 
Bravo, Nicolas, patriot leader of Mexico, 1 57 
Brazil (bra-zTl'), 4, 5, 8, 11, 15 
climate of, 51 

conquest by Portugal, 107-108 
independence of, from Portugal, declared, 
136, 137 ; acknowledged by Portugal, 141 
international relations, 48 
Italians in, 35-36 
Joao VI, 136 
population of, 32, 35-36 
products of, 13, 58, (ilius.) 59 
progress in, 151 
race mixture, 32 

social legislation in, (chart) 69, 70 
British Foreign Legion, aids Bolivar, 128 
Bronze, 95 

Bryan-Chamorro Treaty (1914), 181 
Buccaneers, 108-109 

Buenos Atircs (bwii'nos i'ras), city in Argen- 
tina, 4, 13, 152 
establishes its own junta, 129 
first settled, 107 
and Great Britain, 129 
Itaflans in, 35 
population of, 35 
and San Martin, 129, 133 
sports in, 71 

Busch (bwsh). General German, (of 
Bolivia), as president, 262 

Cabildos (ka-bel'dos), city councils in Spanitii 
colonics, 113 

Cabrera (ka-bra'ra), Manuel Estrada, (of 
Guatemala), as dictator, 175 
Cacao (kfl-kS'o), 6, (Ulus.) 7, 13, 178, 184 
Cadiz fta'theib), port of call in Spain in 
colonial daj's, 1 17 
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Cajamarca (ka'ha-mar'ka), city in Peru, 97 
Cali (ka'le), city in Colombia, 13 
Callcs (ka'ycs). General Plutarco Elias, (of 
Mexico), exiled to United States, 168 
friendship \vith Ambaissador Morrow, 168 
as president, 168 
Canal. See Panama Canal 
Canas (ka'nyas), Jos6 Sim6n, (of El Sal- 
vador), quoted on slavery, 178-179 
Cap Haitien (kap'a'e'syaN'), city in Haiti, 
200, 203 

Cape Sao Roque (soun rok'), (Brazil), stra- 
tegic position of, 46 
Carabobo (ka-ra-bo'b5), batdc of, 128 
Caracas (ka-ra'kas), city in Venezuela, 124 
Bolivar born in, 125 
earthquake at, 127 

Cardenas (kar'de-nas). General Lazaro, (of 
Mexico), as president, 168 
Caribbean (kar'i be'<?n) Sea, (map) 174 
islands of, 11 

natural resources of countries bordering 
on, (map) 14 

setting for adventure stories, 54 
strategic importance of, 45, 53-54 
struggle for independence in area of, 136 
Carillo (ka-re'yo), Braulio, (of Costa Rica), 
182 

Carranza (kar-ran'sa), Venustiano, (of 
Mexico), as president, 165-166, 168 
social progress under, 169 
Carrera (kar-ra'ra), Rafael, (of Guatemala), 
as president, 173-175, 176, 179 
Carridn (kar-re-6n'), General, (Bolivar’s 
war secrctar}'), 133 

Cartagena (kar'ta-ha'na), city in Colombia, 
54, (illus.) 110 

Can'ajal (kar-va-haP), Fray Caspar dc, ac- 
count of Orellana’s voyage down the 
Amazon, 58 

Castro, Lc6n Cort6s, (of Costa Rica), as 
president, 183 
Cattle, 13, 57 

Caudillo (kou-de'yo), leader of revolution, 
146, 147 

Cedula (tha'tltoo-la), order from the Spanish 
Crown, 113 

Central America, 11, 173-188 
independence from Spain declared, 136 
Me.xico separates from, 136, 148 
republics, five separate, formed, 136, 148 
six, composing, 173, (map) 174 
United Provinces of, established, 136, 137, 
173 


Central American Federation, established, 
136, 137, 173, 178 

five separate republics formed (1838), 
136, 180 

Morazan leader of, 176, 179 
work .of Guatemalan leaders for, 175 
Cerna (ser'na), Vicente, (of Guatemala), 
as president, 175 
Cerro, See Sanchez Cerro 
Cerro dc Pasco (ser'ro da pasOto), (Peru), 55 
Cervera (ther-va'ra), Spanish admiral in 
Spanish-American War, 194 
Chacabuco (cha-ka-bdo'ko), battle of, 131 
Chamorro (cha-m6r'r5). General Emiliano, 
(of Nicaragua), and B)Tan-Chamorro 
Treaty, 181 

Character and customs of Latin Americans, 
16-21 

Charles III, king of Spain, loosens trade 
restrictions in colonics, 117 
Charles V, Emperor, 29 
Chiari (che-a're), Rodolfo, (of Panama), as 
president, 187 

Chich6n Itz^ (che-chen' et-sa'), (Mayan 
city), 79, 82, 83 

Chick peas, product of Mexico, 170 
Chicle, and chicle tree, in Guatemala, 
(iUus.) 177 
Chile, (che'Ja), 4, 15 
climate of, 51 
San Martin frees, 131, 137 
international relations, 48, 49 
Peru Current, importance of, to, 55 
products of, 13 
progress in, 151 
social-insurance law in, 70 
Chincha (chen'cha) Islands, (Peru), 56 
Chocolate. See Cacao 
Christ of the Andes (statue), 1 52 
Christophe (kres'tSP), Henri, (of Haiti), 203 
fights in American Revolution, 200 
as king in the north, 203 
shoots himself, 203 
Chromium, 6 

Church, and state, 109-111 
in Mc.xico, 156, 161, 166, 167 
Church, first Christian, in America, 4 
Cienltficos (s>’en-te'fe-k6s), 164 
Ciudad Trujillo (syoo-dath' troo-he'yo), 
city in Dominican Republic, (illus.) 103 
name of Santo Domingo changed to, 200 
Clay, Henry, admires Bolivar, 135 

in Congress, struggle for rccogniuon of 
Latin-Amcrican republics, 139 
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Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850), 180 
Climate, Latin America compared \sdth 
North America, 51, (map of compara- 
tive latitudes), 52 
Coal, 180, 197 

Cochrane (kok'rdn). Lord, (English naval 
commander), aids San Martin, 131 
Cocoa. Sec Cacao 

Coffee, 6, 11, 13, 48, 170, 175, 178, 179, 182, 
• 184, 203 

Colegios (academies), de Santa Cruz, 114 
taught by Jesuits, 114 
Colombia (ko-lom'be-a), 15 
Bolivar in, 127 
Indian influence in, 33 
and Panama Canal, 184-185 
as part of Great Colombia, 128 
peace in, 151 
ruins in, 93 

Colon (ko-lonO, city in Panama, 186, 187 
Colonial period, in Latin America, 102-119 
centers of learning, 1 1 3-1 1 6 
limitations of colonial system, 116-117 
Spanish colonial policy, 111-113 
Spanish colonies compared with English, 
118-119 

Columbus, Christopher, 8, 11 
at Santo Domingo, 102 
quoted, 109 

statue of, in Trujillo, (illus.) 103 
Comonfort (ko'mon-fort'), Ignacio, presi- 
dent of Mexico, 161 

Conferences. See American congresses, Pan- 
American Conferences, etc. 
Conquistadors (kon-kwis'ui-dors), 103-107 
routes of, (map) 106, 111, 113, 155, 196 - 
Coolidge, President Ctdvin, 196 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Office of, in United States, 37 
Copin (ko-pax'), (Mayan city), 80 
Copper, 6, 13, 48, 55, 89, 170, 197 
Cordilleran (kdr'dll-yir'an), mountain sys- 
tem, 49 

Cdrdoba (k6r'do-ba). Treaty of, gives in- 
dependence to Mexico, 157 
Cdrdova, Jos6 Maria, (Colombian general 
at Junin), 134 
Com, 57, 170, 178, 197 
chief product of Incas, 89, 93 
grown by Mayas, 80 

Conis (kor-tasO, Hernando, 4, 103, 107, 111 
conquers Aztecs, 85, 104-105 
importance of, in Mexico, 155 
route of, (map) 106 


Costa Rica (kos'ta reflai), 182-184 
Central American Federation, 182 
democratic character of, 103 
independence gained (1838), 182 
modern period begins, 182 
political developments in, 182-183 
population of, 183 
products of, 13, (illus.) 183, 184 
progress in, 151, 182 
reforms in, 182-183 
war on Axis declared, 183, 314 
Cotton, 13, 170, 175, 182 
cultivated by Indians, 99 
Council of the Indies, 113 
Cuba, 137, 191-196 
constitution, nctv, adopted, 196 
independence, early plans for, 191 
President Machado and student uprisings, 
• 195-196 

products of, 196 
United States and 
influence of, 49 
intervention of, 194-195 
military administration of, 194 
withdrawal of, 196 
wars in 

“Ten Years’ War” with Spain (1868- 
1878), 192 

Revolution (1895-1898), 192-193, 292 
Spanish-Amcrican War (1898), 193-194 
Customs of Latin Americans, 16-21 
Cuzco (koos'ko) , city in Peru, 55, 85, (Ulus.) 87 
falls to Spaniards, 107 
Inca ruins in, 88, 89, 93 

Dartiguenave (dar-te-ga-na'vS), Sudr6, (of 
Haiti), as president, 204 
Defense of the Americas, 44-48, (map) 47 
Democracy', in Brazil, racial, 5, 32 
in Costa Rica, 182, 183 
early leaders of, 148-151 
fight against Fascism, 72 
legal and social equality, 152 
in Mc-xico, struggle toward, 5, 158-159, 
160, 162, 166-167 
struggle toward, 72, 139-152 
Department of Cultural Relations, of State 
Department in United States, estab- 
lished, 39 

De Soto (da so'to), Hernando, in Peru, 107 
and discos'ery' of Mississippi, 197 
Dcssalines (de'sa'len'), Jean Jacques (of 
Haiti), 201 
assassinated, 203 
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Dcssalines (Conlinufd) 
as dictator, 201 
drives out French, 201 
Diaz (de'as), Adolfo, (of Nicaragua), as 
president, 181, 182 

Diaz, Porfirio, (of Mexico), 147, 151, 163— 
165, 175 

escape to Europe, 164-165 
first administration, 163-165 
importance of, 155 
long rule of, 1 64 

Dictatorship, meaning of, in Latin America, 
146-147 

Dom Pedro I. See Pedro I 
Dom Pedro 11. See Pedro II 
Dominican (do-min'i-Ial'n) Republic, 11, 
196-200 

financial instability of, 1 98-1 99 
and Haiti, 136, 198 
products of, 197-198 
retarding influences in, 198 
and Spain, 136, 198 
Trujillo as president, 200 
and United States, 199 
Don Quixote (don ke-ho'ta), 20, 104 
Drake, Sir Francis, attacks Spanish colonies, 
109 

Duenas (dwan'yas), Francisco, (of El Salva- 
dor), attempts at reform as prcsident,179 

Ebony, 198 

Ecuador (ek'\va-d6r), 15, 23 
and Great Colombia, 128, 148 
• Indian influence in, 33 
products of, 13 
ruins in, 93 
Education, 16, 19 
centers of, early, 113-114 
col eg t os, 114 

Costa Rica’s record in, 182 
development of, 151-152 
among Mayas, 81 
in Maxico, 35, 166, 167-168 
progress in, 72 

and religion in nets' republics, 144 
univ'crsitics, 114, (illus.) 115 
first, in New World, 102 
El Salvador. See Salvador, El 
Emeralds, 13 

Espanola (es-pan-yo'la), (now officially 
Hispaniola), 102 

Estrada (cs-tra'fhii), Juan, (of Nicaragua), 
as president, 181 
credit to Brazil, 23 


Falkland Islands, 46 

Farias (fa-re'as), Valentin G6mez, (of 
Me.xico), elected vice-president, 158 
liberal policies of, 158 
Ferdinand VII, king of Spain, 124, 129 
and Bolivar, 126 

Fierro (fyer'ro), Pancho, (Peruvian artist), 
389 
Flax, 246 

Flores (flS'ras), Alfredo GonzSlez, (of Costa 
Rica), as president, 182 
Flores, General Juan Jos6, (of Ecuador), 145 
Ford, Henry, and Fordlandia, 58 
Foreign Affairs, Consultation Meetings of 
Ministers of, at Habana (1940), 45 
at Rio de Janeiro (1942), 22, 23, 41 
France, attacks Spanish colonies, 109 
and Brazil, 108 

and the De Lesseps canal across Panama, 
184 

and Haiti, 31; 200, 201 
and Me-xico, 

sends Ma.ximilian to, 150-151 
recognizes Latin-American republics, 141 
Francia (fran'sya), Dr. Jos6 Caspar Rodri- 
guez, (of Paraguay), 129 
•French, language of Haiti, 8 
Frm'ts, tropical, 13 

GalSpagos fea-la'pa-gos) Islands (Ecuador), 
44, 46, 55 

Gantc (gan'ta). Fray Pedro de, founded first 
school of church music, 114 
Garcilaso de la Vega (gar'sc-la'sS da la 
va'ga), historian of the Incas, 29—30 
Geography, 10-13, (map) 50 
'and foreign policy, 48—49 
and geopolitics, 44-60 
and transportation, 63-68 
Germany, immigration from, 36 
See also Propaganda 
Gold, 95, 170 

G6mcz (go'mas), Dr. Miguel, (of Cuba), 
as president, 196 

G6mez, General Juan Vicente, (of Vene- 
zuela), 147 

G6mez, General Mdximo, (of Cuba), leader 
of Revolution, 192 

G6mcz, Jos6 Miguel, (of Cuba), as presi- 
dent, 194-195 

Gonzilez (gon-sa'les). General Abraham, 
(of Mexico), 165 

Gonz61ez, General Manuel, (of Me.xico), as 
president, 164 
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Good Neighbor Policy, 3, 23 
Gorgas (gor'gas), Dr, William C., in Canal 
Zone, 186 

Gourd, as medium of exchange in Haiti, 203 
Government, Bolivar’s plan of, 132, 143, 
139-152 

dictatorship, opponents of, 146-147 
early plans for independent Latin- 
American countries, 132 
plan for federal union, 143 
Pombo’s ideas of, 144 
and religion, 144 
San Martin’s ideas of, 132, 143 
struggle toward democracy, 139-152 
Graf Spec (ship), 46 
Gran Chaco (gran cha'ko), El, 15 
location of, 57 
source of quebracho tree, 57 
Sec also Chaco War 

Granada (gra-na'tha), city in Nicaragua, 
181, 182 

Grant, Ulysses S., President of United States, 
• agreement tvith Guatemala for building 
railroad, 175 

and Dominican Republic, 197, 198 
Great Britain, altitude toward Latin- 
American republics, 139, 141 
buccaneers attack Iberian colonies, 108- 
109 

and Buenos Aires, 129 
immigration from, 36 

Great Colombia, Bolivar elected president 
of, 128 

formed, 128, 151 

Venezuela and Ecuador separate from, 148 
Grilo rfe Uberlad (gre'to da le-ber-tath'), 136 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo, Treaty of, (1848), 159 
Guano (gss'a'no), 56, (illus.) 56 
Guardia (gwar'dya), Rafael Angel Cal- 
der6n, (of Costa Rica), as president, 183 
Guardia, Ricardo Adolfo de la, (of Panama), 
as president, 188 

Guardia, Tomas, (of Costa Rica), as presi- 
dent, 182 

Guatemala (g%va'ta-ma'Lj), 173-176 
climate of, 176 
Indian influence in, 33, 173 
Mayas in, 76, 93 
Pan-American Highway in, 175 
population of, 1 73 
products of, 175, (illus.) 177 
railway system, 175 
Ubico as president, 175 
Guatemala City, 176 
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Guayaquil, (qwi'a-keP), meeting of Boli- 
var and San Martin in, 128, 131-132 

Guerrero (ger-ra'ro). Dr. Amador, (of 
Panama), 185 

Guerrero, Vicente, leader of patriots in 
Mexico, 157, 158 

Guillaume (ge'yom') Sam, Vilbrun, (of 
Haiti), brings on intervention by the 
United States, 203 

Gypsum, 198 


Habana (ha-ba'na), (Cuba), 4, (illus.) 193 
University of, 195 

Haciendas (a-syen'das), (illus.) 17, 18 
and immigration, 35 
Haiti (ha'ti), 8, 11, 200-204 
ceded to France, 200 
Christophe as king, 203 
Dessalines as dictator, 201 
Toussaint L’Ouverturc frees, 31, 136, 
137, 201, (illus.) 202 
population of, 200, 204 
products of, 203 
and United States, 204 
Harbors, on Caribbean coast, 51 
east and west coasts compared, 51 
Hawkins, Sir John, attacks Spanish colonics, 
109 

Hemp, (illus.) 169, 170, 179 
Henequen. See Hemp 
Heredia (a-ra'the-a), Josfi Maria (Cuban 
poet), banished to United States, 191 
“Ode to Niagara,” 191 
Heureux (G-ru'), Uliscs, (dictator of Haiti), 
assassinated, 198 

Hidalgo (S-diil'go), Miguel, (of Mc-xico), 
135-136, 156, 164 
honored today, 136 
importance of, 155 
interest in Indians, 135 
leader in struggle for independence, 1 56 
plans revolution, 135 
plot discovered, 135 
Hides, 6, 184 
Hispanic America, 8 

Hispaniola (his'pJ'n-yo'U), II, 102, 113, 
197, 199 

See also Dominican Republic end Haiti 
Holland, attacls Spanbh colonics, 109 
former colony of, in Brazil, 108 
Holy .Mliance, 139 
Honduras (hon-duo'rJs), 176-178 
ciril war in, 176 
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Honduras {Continued) 
exploited by foreign capital, 176 
and Guatemala, 175, 176 
Indian influence in, 33 
Mayas in, 76 
meaning of name, 176 
products of, 178 
and El Salvador, 176 
Honey, 184 

Hoover, President Herbert, good-will tour 
to Latin America, 3 
and Haiti, 204 
and Nicaragua, 182 
House of Trade, 113, 117 
Housing, Pan-American conferences on, 71 
Huascar (was-kar'), ruler of the Incas, 97 
Huerta (wer'ta). General Victoriano, (of 
Mexico), as president, 165-166 
Hughes, Charles Evans, 214, 304, 307 
at SLxth Pan-American Conference in 
Habana, 304 

Hull, Cordell, Secretary of State, 3, 22 
Hugo, Victor, 18, 148 
estimate of Judrez, 1 62 
Humboldt, Alexander von, quoted on 
Mexico, 135 

I bero- America, 8 

Igldsias y Castro (e-gla'se-as S kas'tro), 
Rafael, (of Costa Rica), as president, 
182 

Iguala (e-g^va'la), Plan of, 157 
Immigration, 35-38 
and the haciendas, 35 
nationalities, 35-37 
refugee problem, 37 
and revolutions, 35 
and rural education, 35 
Incas (in'krts), 10, 29, 75, 76, 85, 91 
agriculture, 89 
art of, 89 

as builders, (illus.) 87, 89-90, (illus.) 90 
called “Romans of America,” 85 
cisalization of, 91, 93 
customs of, 90 

empire compared with Mayan, 85 
Garcilaso dc la Vega as historian of, 29- 
30 

government of, 85, 86 
Inca as name of ruler, 85 
language of, 30, 85 
Pizarro conquers, 85, 91, 107 
religion of, 88 

and Tupac Amaru, 113, 122 


Independence movement, 122-137 
in Brazil, 136 
in the Caribbean, 136 
in Central America, 136 
in Mexico, 135-136 
in Spanish Soutli America, 124-135 
in the north, 125-128 
in the south, 128-135 
Indians, 27 

first migrations from Asia, 81 
first seen by white men, 102 
how named, 10 
importance of, 16 
influence of, 29 
in Mexico, 5, 6, 33, 135 
in other Latin-Amcrican countries, 33 
legal and social equality granted to, 152 
Mosquito, in Nicaragua, 180 
See also Aztecs, Incas, Mayas, Toltecs, and 
Zapotccs 
Indigo, 179 
Indo-America, 8 

Ines de la Cruz, Son See Asbaje, Juana 
In6s de 

Inquisition, the, 109, 123, 135, 136 
International relations, in Cuba, 1 93-1 96 
in Dominican Republic, 197, 199-200 
in Haiti, 204 

in Mexico, 159, 162, 165-166 
in Nicaragua, 180-182 
in Panama, 184-185, 186-188 
Iron, 197 

Irrigation, in Inca Empire, 89 ■ 

Italy, immigration from, 35-36 
See also Propaganda 

Itmbide (e'toor-be'tha), Agustin de, (of 
Mexico), 157, 178 
Plan of Iguala, 157 
proclaimed emperor, 157 
exiled and executed, 157, 161 
Izam61 (e-sa-maP), (Mayan city), 85 
Ixtacihuatl (es-tSk-se'hwatl), volcano in 
Mexico, 155 

Japan. See Propaganda 
Jefferson, Thomas, and Caribbean, 53 
Miranda visits, 123 
and Monroe Doctrine, 139 
on revolutions, 151 

Joao (zho-oux') VI (king of Portugal), in 
Rio de Janicro, 136 
returns to Lisbon, 136 
Juan FemSndez (hwan' fer-nSn'des) Is- 
lands, (Chile), 46 
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JuSrez (hwa'ras), Benito (of Mexico), 150— 
151, 160-163, 166, 175 
early life, 150, 160, 161 
as governor of Oaxaca, 161 
importance of, 155 
Lawjuirez, 161 
and Maximilian, 150-151, 162 
as president, 161, 163 
refomis instituted by, 163 
and Santa Anna, 150, 161 
Junin (hoo-nen'), battle at, 133-134 

Knapp, Rear-Admiral of United States 
Navy, in charge of military occupation 
of Dominican Republic, 199 
KuJkuIcan (kobl-kool'kan'), (Mayan god), 
79, 83 

Labor, conditions of, 68-70, 147-148 
exploitation of Indians, 30-31, 122, 135, 
147 

improvement of, in Mexico, 166 
Landa (lan'da). Bishop Diego de, 76 
La Paz (la pas'), (Bolivia), 55 
Las Casas (las ka'sas), Bartolomfe de, 30-31, 
103, 197 

Latin America, art of, 6 
attitude toward life, 6 
climate of, 51-52, (map of comparative 
latitudes) 52 
colonies in, 102-119 

customs and character of people of, 16- 
21 

defined, 8 
democracy in, 5-6 
extent of, 10-11 
importance of, 3 
raw materials of, 6 

topography of, 49-51, (map of physical 
features), 50 

and United States, 4-5, 23 
LawJuSrcz, 161 
Laws of the Indies, 113 
Lcclerc (le-kler'), French officer, captures 
Toussaint, 201 

Le6n (Ia-6n'), city in Nicaragua, 182 
Lcrdo de Tejada (ler'd5 da la-ha'tha), 
Sebastidn, (of Mexico), elected presi- 
dent, 163 

Lesseps (le'seps'), Ferdinand de, plans for 
French canal across Isthmus of P anama , 
184 

Liberator, the. Sft Bolivar, Simon 
Lima (le'ma), founded by Pizarro, 107 


royalist stronghold, 129 
and San Martin, 131, 133 
University of San Marcos at, 114, (illus.) 
115 

Lincoln, President Abraham, 178 
compared wth Juarez, 5, 150 
defines democracy in address at Gettl’s- 
burg, 148 

Llamas (ya'mas), used by Incas, 89, (Ulus.) 
90 

L’Ouverture. Se^ Toussaint L’Ouverturc 
Lumber, 182, 184 

Maceo (ma-sa'o). General Antonio, (of 
Cuba), leader of Revolution, 192 
Machado (ma-cha'do). General Gerardo, 
(of Cuba), as president, 195-196 
and the University of Habana, 195-196 
Madero (ma-the'ro), Francisco (of Me.xico), 
165 

importance of, 155 
as president, 1 65 
Revolution of 1910, 164-165 
Madison, James (of United States), 123, 139 
Mahogany, 11, 178, 198 
Afa/ar (battleship), e.xplosion of, in Habana 
harbor, 193-194 
“Remember the Maine,'' 194 
Maipfi (ml-p5&'), battle at, 131 
Managua (ma-na'gwa), city of Nicaragua, 
181 

Manaos (ma-na'6s), city of Brazil, 58 
Manganese, 6 

Maraj6 (ma'ra-zho') Island, (Brazil), 57 
Markets, Latin-American, (Ulus.) 34 
Marti (mar-te'), Jos£ (of Cuba), as leader 
of Revolution, 192 

as wTiter of political articles and stories 
for chUdren, 192 

Martinez (mar-te'nes). General MaximUi- 
ano HcmSndcz, (of El Salvador), as 
president, 179 

Maximilian, as emperor of Mexico, 150-151, 
162 

death at Queretaro, 151, 162, 166 
Mayapdn (ma-yd-pan'), (Mayan city), 83 
Mayas (mii'yfls), JO, 29, 75, 76-83 
art of, 80 

buildings and cities of, 77-80, (map) 78, 
(Ulus.) 79 

calendar of, 76, (Ulus.) 77 
called “Greeks of America,” 79, 85 
the Cliilar. Balam and tltc Pol'd Vdt, 83 
civilization of, 93 
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Ivlaj'as {Continued) 
conquered by Toltccs, 83 
education, 81 

Empire, First, 76, (map) 78; Second, 76- 
.77, (map) 78 
entertainment among, 81 
life and customs of, 80 
MayapSn League, 83 
Queizalcoatl (Kulkulcan), leadership of, 
83 

religion of, 81-82 

McKinley, President William, and Cuba, 
194 

Meat, 13, 48 

Mella (me'ya), Julio (of Cuba), (student 
leader), murdered in Mexico, 196 

Mendoza (men-do'tha), Antonio de, first 
viceroy of Mexico, founds Colegio de 
Santa Cruz, 114 

Menocal (me-no-kal'), Mario Garcia, (of 
Cuba), as leader of uprising against 
Machado, 196 
as president, 195 

Mercury, 198 

Mestizos (mes-te'zos), communal system of, 
in Mexico, 170 
numbers of, 29 

Me.xican Educational Mission (1921), 168 

Mexico, 11, 155-170 
agriculture in, (chart) 167, 170 
Aztecs in, 83-85 
conquered by Cort6s, 104-105 
claims, agrees to settle, 316 
constitutions 

first (1824), 158; Santa Anna suspends, 
159 

liberal (1857), 161, 166, 167 
of 1917, 166-167, 169 
Diaz as president, 163-165 
education in, 35, 166, 167-168 
exqjorts of, (table) 333 
foreign policy of, 48, 49 
Gadsden Purchase (1853), 159 
independence, struggle for, 135-136, 156- 
157 

Indian influence in, 6, 33 
industries in, 331 
Imrbide as emperor, 157 
Ju5rcz as president, 161-163 
liberals vs. conserv'ativcs, 158-159, 160 
Maximilian as emperor, 150-151, 162 
Pan-American Highw’ay in, (illus.) 65 
petroleum rights in, 167 
population of, 155 


printing press, first in America, 4 
products of, 13, (illus.) 34, 170 
progress in, 151 

Revolution of 1910, 148, 164-165, 169 
social justice, movement for, 169-170 
territory, 159, (map) 160 
Texas ^\ins independence from, 159 
and United States 
co-operation trith, 168 
Mexican War (1846-1848), 150, 159 
War of Reform, 162 
Me-xico City, 4, 152 
architecture and art of, 155 
built on site of Aztec city Tenochtitldn, 

83, 104 

University of Mexico in, 114 
Middle America, defined, 49 note 
Minerals, 13, 55, 184 

Miranda (me-ran'da), Francisco, and Bolf- 
v'ar, 127 

defeat and arrest of, 127 
Grand American Union Club established 
by, 123 

plans for revolution, 123, 124, 129 
Mistral (mes'traP), Gabriela, (Chilean poet), 
6 

Mitre (me'tra), General Bartolom6, (of 
Argentina), 5, 149-150 
decorated, 149, 151 
founds La J{ad6n, 149-150 
as leader of democracy, 148, 151 
as first president of a united Argentina, 
149 

Moctezuma (mok'te-zoo'm/?) (Aztec ruler), 

84, 85, 103, 104, 105 

Monroe Doctrine, 6, 44, 139-141, 178 
Monroe Palace, in Rio de Janeiro, (illus.) 
142 

Monte Albdn (mOn'ta al-ban') (Zapoiec 
city), archeological discoveries in, 83 
Montevideo (mon'til-ve-tha'o), city in Uru- 
guay, royalist stronghold, 129 
sports in, 71 

Montezuma. See Moctezuma 
Mora (mofrfl), Juan Rafael, (of Costa Rica), 
as president, 182 

Morazfin (m6-ra-zan'), Francisco, (of Hon- 
duras), “best man in Central America,” 
176 

head of Central American Federation, 
176, 179 

government of Costa Rica overthrowm 
by, 182 

killed in Costa Rica, 176 
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Morelos (mo-ra'los), Jos& Maria, (of 
Mexico), 135—136, 156-157 
declaration of independence, 156 
military victories, 156 
put to death by the Inquisition, 136 
succeeds Hidalgo as head of patriots’ 
cause, 135-136 

Moi^an, Henry, attacks Spanish colonies, 
109 

Morley, Silvanus, (archeologist), 93 
Morrow, Dwight, as Ambassador to Mexico, 
21 

friendship wth President Calles, 168 
Mosquera (mos-ka'ra), Tomas Cipriano de, 
(of Colombia), as Bolivar’s lieutenant, 
133 

Murray, “Alfalfa Bill,” of Oklahoma, pro- 
jected colony in Bolivia, 37 

Nad6n, La, (Buenos Aires netvspaper), 
founded by Mitre, 149-150 
Napoleon I, 157 
admires Bolivar, 135 
and Haiti, 31 
and Spain, 124 

Napoleon III, sends Maximilian to Mexico, 
150-151, 160, 162 

Narino (na-re'nyo), Antonio, (Colombian 
publisher), prints Spanish translation 
of The Rights oj Man, 118 
member of American Union Club, 124 
Natal (na-tal'), city in Brazil, strategic 
position of, 46, 48 

National Palace, in Mexico City, ceremony 
in honor of Hidalgo, 136 
Natural resources. See Products 
Negroes, brought as slaves, 31 
in Haiti, 200-204 
in Latin America, 27 
in the United States, 5-6 
legal and social equality granted to, 32, 
152 

Nicaragua (nik'd-ra'gwa), 180-182 
canal, possibilities of, 180, 184 
geography of, 180 
Indian influence in, 33 
industries of, 182 
population of, 182 
pr^ucts of, 182 
racial intermixture in, 182 
and United States, 181-182 
and William Walker, 181 
Nitrates, 13, 55 
North America, 49 


at end of eighteenth century, (map) 112 
in 1826, (map) 140 ■ 
physical features of, (map) 50 

Obregdn (5'bra-g6n'),’ General Alvaro, (of 
Mexico), as president, 168 
O’Donoju (5 d6n-a-h6o'), (Viceroy of Mex- 
ico), acknowledges independence of 
Mexico, 157 

O’Higgins, General Bernardo, (of Chile), 135 
member of American Union Club, 124 
and San Martin, 131, 133 . 

Oil. See Petroleum 

Ojeda (6-ha'tha), Alonso, 105, 106, 197 
Oreamundo (o-ra-a-moon'do), Ricardo 
Jimenez, (of Costa Rica), as president, 
182, 183 

Orellana (5'rel-ya'na), Francisco de, first 
descent of Amazon, 57-58 
names river, 58 

Orozco, Pascual, (of Mexico), 165 
Ovando (o-van'do), Don Nicolas de, 104 

P5ez (pa'as), General Jose Antonio, (of 
Venezuela), l34, 145 

Paine, Thomas, his The Rights of Man trans- 
lated into Spanish, 1 1 8 
Palenque (pa-len'ka), (Mayan city), 78 
Panama (pan'e-ma'), 53, 137, 184-188 
and Canal, 184-186 
independence of (1903), 184 
as part of Colombia, 173, 184 
relations of United States and, 186-188 
wins independence, 185, 302 
Panama Canal, 53, 184-186 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850), 184 
early plans for qanal, 184 
French, under De Lesseps, plan canal, 
184 

Hay-Pauncefote Treaty (1901), 184 
problems of, 185-186 
strategic importance of, 44, 45 
United States leases Canal Zone, 185-186 
Panama City, 187 

Congress called at, by Bolivar (1826), 128, 
148, 152, 158 

health measures in, controlled by United 
States, 186 

Pan American Airways, 66 
Pan-American Commission, 45 ' 

Pan-.4merican Hightvay, 2 
projected extent of, 64 
in Guatemala, 175 
in Mexico, (illus.) 65 
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Pan-Amcrican High\\*ay (Conlintud) 
in Peru, 266 
in El S^vador, 180 
Pan American Union, 8, 152 
Paraguay (pa'ra-g\\'I0j 15, 148 
independence of (1811), 137 
Indian influence in, 33 
Patronalo (pa'tro-na'to), agreement in Span- 
ish colonies 109, 111, 118 
Pedro II, Dom (of Brazil), 5 
favors democracy, 148-149, 151 
Peons (pe'ons), 135, 147 
Peru (pe-roo), 15 
Bolivar in, 133-134 
climate, 51 

Incas of, conquered by Pizarro, 86, 91, 107 
independence won through San Martin, 
129, 131, 134, 137 
Indian influence in, 33 
Peru Current, importance of, 56 
products of, 13, (illus.) 56 
and United States, 48 
Peru Current, importance of, 52, 55, (illus.) 
56, 57 

P6tion (pa'syoN'), Alexandre, (of Haiti), 203 
Petroleum, 13, 45, 57, 167, 170, 197 
Peynado (pa-na'^o), Jacinto B., (of Do- 
minican Republic), as president, 200 
Philip V, king of Spain, 117 
Pineapples, 197 

Pizarro (pe-thar'ro), Francisco, 111, 197 
conquers Incas, 86, 91, 103, 106-107 
route of, (map) 106 
Plan of Iguala (c-gwa'la), 157 
Plantain, 197 
Platinum, 13, 198 

“Platt Amendment” to Cuban constimtion, 
194 

repealed, 195, 196 

Poetic contests, in colonial times, 114 
Poinsett, Joel R., as United States agent to 
Argentina and Chile, 139 
United States minister to Mc.xico, 158; 
recalled, 158 

Polk, President of United States, and war 
with Mexico :i846-1848), 150, 159 
Pombo (p6m'b5), Miguel dc, quoted, 144 
translates United States Constitution into 
Spanish, 144 

Ponce dc Lc6n (pon'thS da 15-on'), in 
Puerto Rico and Florida, 103, 197 
Popham, Sir Home (British commander), 
captures Buenos Aires, 129 
defeated by Argentines, 129 


Popocatepetl (po-po-ka-ta'pet’l), volcano in 
Mexico, 155 

Poptd Vuh (p6-pdoI' vdo'), source of Mayan 
histor>', 83 

Population statistics, 151 
Porras (por'ras). Dr. Bclisario, (of Panama), 
as president, 186 

Portales (por-ta'las), Diego (of Chile), 144 
Port-au-Prince (pSr'to'praNs'), city in Haiti, 
203 

Portugal, Brazil declares independence from, 
136, 137, 141 

court of, moved to Rio de Janeiro, 136 
influence of, in Brazil, 8, 27-28, 36, 107- 
108 

Portuguese, language of Brazil, 8 
Potato, white, first produced by Incas, 89, 
93 

Printing press, first in America, 4 
Products, 6, (illus.) 7, 11-13, (map) 12, 
(map) 14 
of Argentina, 13 
ofBoliria, 13 

of Brazil, 13, 57, 58, (Ulus.) 59 
of Chile, 13 

of Costa Rica, 13, (Ulus.) 183 
of Cuba, 196 

of Dominican Republic, 197-198 

of Ecuador, 277 

of Guatemala, 175, (Ulus.) 177 

of Haiti, 203 

of Honduras, 178 

of Mexico, 13, 167, 170 

of Nicaragua, 182 

of Pcni, 13, (illus.) 56 

of El Salvador, 179-180 

of Venezuela, 13 

Propaganda, cultural character of Euro- 
pean, 39 

economic character of United States’, 39 

by France, 4, 1 5, 39 

by Germany, 3-4, 15, 37, 40-41 

by Great Britain, 15 

importance of Axis, 39-41 

by Italy, 4, 15 

by Japan, 4, 15 

by Russia, 4, 15 

Punta Arenas (pun'ta a-ra'nas), city of 
ChUe, 55 

Quebracho (kH bra'cho), trees in Chaco 
forest, 57 

Qucchua (kech'wa), language of the Incas, 
30,85 
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Quer£taro (ka-ra'ta-ro), city in Mexico, 
Constitution of 1917 witten in, 166 
Maximilian shot in, 151, 162 
Quetzalcoatl (ket-sal'ko-a't’l), 83, 105 
Quiche (ke'cha'), dialect of Guatemala, 83 
Quipu (ke'pod), used by Incas, 89 
Quito (ke'to), city in Ecuador, 51, 55 

Rabello (ri-bel'166), Jose, (Brazilian repre- 
sentative), sent to Washington, 141 
Races in Latin America, Brazil’s experiment, 
5, 32 

fundamental types, 2 
Iberian influence, 27-29 
Indian element, 29-30 
Negro element, 30-32 
racial relations, 27-41, (map) 28 
Radio, 66, 68 
Railways, in Argentina, 48 
in eastern plains of South America, 57 
first, in Mexico, 163 

nvo transcontinental, in South America, 
63 

Religion, Church and state, 109-111 
in early Latin-American republics, 144 
and education, 144 
first Christian church in America, 4 
and government, 144 
importance of Church in Spanish colorues, 
109 

and taxes, 144 
tolerance in, 152 

Revolution, meaning of word in Latin 
America, 146 
Rice, 272 

Rio de Janeiro (re'd6 da zhti-na'roS), city 
in Brazil, 10, 13, 71, 152 
cultural and jjolitical center, 136 
Kingjoao VI in, 136 
Monroe Palace in, (illus.) 142 
Rivas (re'vas), Patricio, (of Nicaragua), 
made president by William Walker, 
181 

Rivera (re-va'ra), Diego, (Mexican artist), 6 
Roca (roflca). General Julio, (of Argentina), 
quoted, 118 

Rockefeller Foundation, 70 
Rodriguez (ro-dre'ges), Juan Manuel, (of 
El Salvador), 178 

Rodriguez, Sim6n, (Bolivar’s tutor), 125, 
127 

Roosevelt, President Franklin., and Haiti, 
204 

maugurates Good Neighbor Polic}’, 3 


. and Nicaragua, 182 
and rubber subsidy, 23 
Roosevelt, President Theodore, and Cuba, 
194 

and Dominican Republic, 199 
. and Panama Canal, 184—185 
Root, Elihu (of United States), dedicates 
Monroe Palace in Rio de Janeiro, 
(illus.) 142 

at Third Pan-American Conference 
(1906), 21-22 

Rosas (ro'sas), Juan Manuel, (of Argentina), 
147, 149 
Rosewood, 198 

Rubber, 13, 23, 58, (Ulus.) 59 

Sabatini (sa'ba-te'ne), Rafael, author of 
Captain Blood, 54 

Sacasa (sa-ka'sa). Dr, Juan Bautista, (of 
Nicaragua), as president, 182 
Salazar (si-la-zarO, Adolfo, (Spanish mu- 
sician), quoted, 38 
Salt, 197 

Salvador, El (3 sal'va-dor'), 178-180 
Central American Federation, member 
of, 178 

and Guatemala, 175 
independence declared, 178 
Indian influence in, 33 
Industries, rise of, 180 
Martinez as president, 179 
and Nicaragua and Honduras, 179 
Pan-American Highway in, 180 
period of progress (1911-1942) in, 179 
products of, 179-180 
and United States, 178 
University of, founded (1841), 179 
worship in, freedom of, 179 
Sandino (san-de'no), Agustino (of Nica- 
ragua), leads revolution, 182 
San Fernando (san fer-nan'do), island, 
fortifications on, 48 

San Martin (san mar-ten'). General Jos6 de, 
of Argentina, 129-133, 135, 145 
and Bolivar, 128, 131-132 
farewell address in Lima, quoted, 133 
frees Chile and Peru, 131 
ideas of government of, 132, 143 
and O’Higgins, 131, 133 
portrait of, (illus.) 130 
quoted, 131 

victor)’ over Spanish, 131 
San Salvador (san sal'va-d6r'), city in El 
Salvador, 179 
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Santa Anna (san'ta a'na), General Antonio 
Lopez de, (of Mexico), 158-159 
as dictator, 159, 161 
and Juarez, 150 
as president, 1 58 

Santa Cruz (san'ta kroos'), General Andr6s,. 
(of Bolma), 145 
as president, 260-261 

Santa Marta (san'ta mar'ta), (Colombia), 
Bolivar dies at, 134 

Santander (san'tan-der'). General Francisco 
de Paula, elected \dcc-president of 
Great Colombia, 128 

Santiago (san'tya'gS), city in Chile, estab- 
lished by Valdivia, 107 
Santo Domingo (san'to do-mm'go), city 
in the Dominican Republic, 102-103, 
104 

Columbus makes first permanent settle- 
ment at, 196 

name changed to Ciudad Trujillo, 200 
University of Santo Tomis in, 102, 114 
Sao Paulo (souu'pouticjb), state in Brazil, 
13 

Italians in, 36' 
sports in, 71 
University of, 4, 341 

Sarmiento (sar-myen'to), Domingo Faus- 
tino, (of Argentina), 149 
on immigration, 35 
Satin^vood, 198 
Schools. S(e Education 
Scientific Congress, Eighth American, 
(1940), 22 

Seward, \Villiam, Secretary of State, quoted 
on Juarez, 161-162 
Sheep, 13, 57 

Silver, 13, 95, 170, 178, 180 
abolished in El Salvador, 179 
IValkcr legalizes, in Nicaragua, 181 
Social progress, 68-72 
in Brazil, (chart), 69 
education, 72 
fight for democracy, 72 
health and nutrition, 70-71 
housing, 71 
labor movement, 68 
in Mexico, 164—165, 166-167, 169-170 
social insurance, 70 
social legislation, 69 
sports, 71 

women’s movement, 71 
Solorzano (s5-16r'za-n5), Carlos, (of Nica- 
ragua), as president, 181 


Somoza (so-mo'sa). General Anastasio, (of 
Nicaragua), as president, 182 
Soto (s5'to), Bernardo, (of Costa Rica), as 
president, 182 

South America, climate of, 51-52 
compared with North America, 49-52, 
(map) 52 

and Latin America, 10 
maps of, at end of dghtcentli century, 112; 
in 1826, 140 

natural resources of, (map) 12 
topography of, 49-51, (map) 50 
Spain, and Cuba, 192-194 
and Dominican Republic, 136, 198 
Great Colombia formed as independent 
state, 128 

independence from, declared by 
Mexico, 136-137 

South American countries, 127, 129, 
131, 134, 136-137 

United ProvincesofCentralAmerica, 136 
influence of, in Latin America, 8, 16, 27- 
28, 36, 102-107 

political relations with Latin America, 
291-292 

and United States, 193-194 
Spanish-American War (1898), 193-194 
Spinden, Dr. Herbert J. (archeologist), on 
Maj'as, 76, 93 

Stephens, John L., United States diplomat, 
quoted in Moraz6n, 176 
Sudrez (ssva'ras), Pino, (of Mexico), vice- 
president with Madcro, 165 
Sucre (soo'kra). General Antonio Jos6 de, 
128, 145 

with Bolivar, creates Republic of Bolida, 
134 

made president of Bolida, 134 
Sugar, 6, 11, 13, 53, 66, 175, 179, 195, 196 
Supremo, El. See Francia; Dr. Jos6 Gaspar 
Rodriguez 

Taft, William Howard, Sccretar>’ of State, 
heads provisional government in Cuba 
(1906-1908), 194 
Tccoac (te-ko'ak), battle of, 163 
Tcnochtitldn (te'noch-te-tlan^) (Aztec capi- 
tal), 83, 104 

Teotihuaedn (te-o-te-wa-kan'), ancient city 
. in Mexico, 93 

Texas, annexed to United States, 159 
Moses and Stephen Austin, 1 59 
wins independence at battle of San 
Jacinto (1836), 159 
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Textiles, Inca, 89 
Tin, 6, 23 

Tinoco (te-no'ko), Federico, (of Costa Rica), 
as president, 182 
Tobacco, 178, 196 
cultivated by Indians, 93 
Toledano (to-la-da'n5), Lombardo, labor 
leader of Mexico, quoted, 163 
Toltecs (toFteks), conquer Mayas, 83 
pyramids of, 93, 155; of the Sim, (illus.) 92 
Quetzalcoad and Mayapan League, 83 
Toluca (to'ldb'ka), toivn of Mexico, (illus.) 
34 

Tomato, cultivated by Indians, 93 
Topography of South America, compared 
with . North America, 49-51, (map) 
50 

Toussaint L’Ouverture (too'saN' lob'ver' 
tur'), (of Haiti), 31; 201, (illus.) 202 
frees Haiti, 201 
rule of, 201 

Transportation, 63-68 
airlines, 66-68, (illus.) 67 
difficulties of, 63 
highwav's, 64-66 
on the oceans, 64 
railways, two transcontinental, 63 
on the rivers, 63-64 
Treasure Island, 54 

Trujillo Molina (trdb-he'yo mo-le'na). 
General Rafael Leonidas (of Dominican 
Republic), name of capital changed in 
honor of, 200 
as president, 200 
Tuna fish, 184 

Tupac Amaru (too-pak'a-ma'rob), 113, 122 

Ubico (oo-be'ko), Jorge, (of Guatemala), 
as dictator, 175, 178 
Uhle (661), lilax (archeologist), 93 
Union Club. See American Union Club 
United States, attitude of, toward Latin 
America, 3, 15, 139 
business in Latin .America, 37 
character and customs of, compared with 
Latin -American, 16, 18-21 
co-operation with Latin America, need 
for, 5-6, 7 
and Cuba, 193-196 
and Dominican Republic, 199-200 
and El Salvador, 178 
and Europe, in Western Hemisphere, 
(map) 315 

E-\port-Import Bank of, 23 


. history of, compared with Latin Amer- 
ican, 4-5 
and Mexico, 159 
Monroe Doctrine, 139-141 
and Nicaragua, 181-182 
and Panama, 186-188 
and Panama Canal, 184-186 
Universities, of Habana, 195 
of Mexico; 114, 144 
of El Salvador, 179 

of San Marcos, at Lima, 114, (illus.) 115 
of Santo Tomasj first in New World, 102, 
114 

of Sao Paulo, 4 

Uruguay (66'ro6-gwi'), 15, 148 
independence gained (1828), 136-137 
products of, 13 
socialized practices of,. 70 
Uxmal (66z-maP), (Mayan city), 79 

Valdivia (val-deN'ya), Pedro de, establishes 
capital of Chile at Santiago, 107 
Vargas (var'gas). Dr. Getulio, (of Brazil), 
214-217 

visit to Amazon district, 60 
Vasquez (vas'kes), Horacio, (of Dominican 
Republic), as president, 200 
Vega (va'ga), Gabriel Concepcion de la 
(Negro poet of Cuba), 191-192 
Vega, Garcilasodela. See Garcilaso de la V ega 
Vegetable ivory, 13 
Vegetable oils, 6 

Velasquez (va-las'kath), Diego, colonizes 
Cuba, 103, 104, 197 
Venezuela (ven'e-zwe'lo), 11 
Bolivar born in, 125 
and Great Colombia, 128, 148 
independence won, 127 
Indian influence in, 33 
products of, 13 

Veracruz (ver'd-krooz'), city in Mexico, 
Bolivar in, 125 
Cort6s lands at, 4, 104, 107 
military occupation of, by United States 
Navy, 165 

Verspucci (v&-p66t'che), Amerigo, 8 
Viceroyalties, (map) 112 
Victoria (vik-tor'ya), Guadalupe, (of Mex- 
ico), first president, 158 
patriot leader, 1 57 

urges intcr-.'\mcrican co-operation, 1 58 
spread of liberal ideas of, 161 
Villa (ve'va), Pancho, (bandit of Mexico), 
165 
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'Waldsecxnullcr (valt'za-mOl'er), Mardn, 8, 
(map) 9 

\Vall:er, William, 180-181 
arrives in Nicaragua (1855), 180 
, declares himself president, 181 
defeated (1857), 181 
legalizes slavery, 181 
tried and shot (1860), 181 
Welles, Sumner, of United 'States State 
Department, sent to Dominican Re- 
public, 200 

West Indies, 10, (map) 174, 191-204 
climate of, 191 
Cuba, 191-196 

Dominican Republic, 1 96-200 
Haiti, 200-204 
Negroes in, 204 
Sef also Caribbean Sea 
WTieat, 13, 48, 57 

WTiitelock, General (British), attacks Buenos 
Aires and is defeated, 129 
Whit,tier, Jolm Grcenleaf, and Dom Pedro 
11, 149 

Wickham, Henry, and rubber, 58 
W^ilson, President ^Voodrou•, and Dominican 
Republic, 199 

orders United States Navy to occupy 
Veracruz, 165 


Wood, General Leonard, militar)' admin- 
istradon in Cuba, 194 
Woods, balsa, 6 

mahogany,- 11, 178, 198 
quebracho, 57 
tropical, 13 
Wool, 6, 13 

\Vorld \Var I, closer relations beds-een 
United States and Latin America in, 1 0 
progress following, 152 
■World War 11, defense of the Americas in, 
44-48 

importance of Pan-American co-opera- 
don, 6, 10, 152 

United States’ aid to Latin America, 141 

Yucatan (yoo'ka-tan'), hemp in, (illus.) 
169, 170 
Mayas in, 76 

Zaldivar (sal-de'var), Rafael, (of El Sal- 
vador), as president, 179 
Zapotec (sa'p6-tek0, 83 
Zelaya (sa-la'ya), Jose Santos (of Nica- 
ragua), as dictator, 181 
Zinc, 170 

Zumfu-raga (soo-mar'ra-g.i), Juan de, first 
archbishop of Mexico, 114 
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